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THE KINGS. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





A MAN said unto his angel: 
“My spirits are fallen through, 
And I cannot carry this battle: 
O brother, what shall I do? 


‘The terrible Kings are on me 
With spears that are deadly bright: 
Against me so from the cradle 
Do fate and my fathers fight.”’ 


Then said to the man his angel: 
“Thou wavering, foolish soul, 
Back to the ranks! What matter 

To win or to lose the whole, 


“* Adjudged by the little judges 
Who hearken not well, nor see? 
Not thus, by the outer issue, 
The Wise shall interpret thee. 


“Thy will is the very, the only, 
The solemn event of things; 
The weakest of hearts defying’ 
Is stronger than all these Kings. 


“Pho out of the past they gather,‘ 
Mind’s Doubt and Bodily Pain, 
And pallid Thirst of the Spirit 
That is kin to the other twain, 


‘*‘ And Grief, in a cloud of banners, 
And ringleted Vain Desires, 
And Vice, with the spoils upon him 
Of thee and thy beaten sires, 


‘** What hands soever have armed them 
Toward victory still to ride, 
A meaning left to the rebel, 
A use to the regicide, 


“So bitter and large a meaning, 
A vehement use so true, 
One steady intent to scorn them 
Doth scorn them and slay them too! 


‘* While Kings of eternal evil 
Yet darken the hills about, 
Thy part is with broken saber 
To rise on the last redoubt,— 


‘To fear not sensible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all, 
But fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die, driven against the wall!’ 


AUBURNDALE, MAgg. 





LIFE. 
(AFTER THE FRENCH.) 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 








O LIFE, how slight! 
A little sweet, 
A brief delight, 
And then—we meet! 


O Life, how vain! 
A little spite, 
A little pain, 
And then—good-night! 
WiNbsor, Nova SCOTIA. 
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THE TAVERNER. 
BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


I WOULD that, while you loved me, 
You'd bidden me good-by, 

With heart-thrill in your fingers 
And tear-sheen in your eye. 


For then the parting’s glory 
Had lingered in my mind, 

Like those Athenian sunsets 
Around my memory twined. 








Now we shall part, as travelers 
Ride from a tavern door, 

Well satisfied, but heedless — 
If they return no more, 
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A tavern!—I’m a taverner; 
I welcome all who pay, 

In good and current heart-coin, 
Their score from day to day. 


But, when their hearts grow empty, 
I’d have them quit in haste: 

I cannot draw my heart’s blood 
For beggars bold to waste. 


Good-by! until you want me. 
Then, hasten back again, 

And if the ingle-corner]) : 
Stands empty, long remain. 


But if there reign another, 
With softer heart and voice, 
Queen in that inner. chamber, 
Which erst was yours, at choice: 


Shrink back into the darkness, 
And, as you steal away, 
Say, ‘“‘ There was love and welcome 
The night I would not stay.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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FOOTBALL A GAME OF BRAINS. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ADELBERT COLLEGE AND OF WESTERN KESERVE 
UNIVERSITY. 

FooTBALL has its bad side. It breaks collar-bones, 
gouges out eyes, sprainsankles. It absorbs too much at- 
tention of certain students. But football has its good 
side. It has intellectual relations and moral. Its play- 
ing demands mind as well as muscle, white tissue of the 
brain as well as red tissue of the chest. Football trains 
in a conspicuous way certain precious elements of char- 
acter. 

Football trains that supreme quality of judgment. 
The game is one of inferences. It teaches the art of 
weighing evidence. It is a constant and swift grasping 
together of many and diverse parts, and from this one 
conception drawing a certain duty to be swiftly done. 
It is a comparison—comparing strength with opposing 
strength. Itis a ceaseless interrogation—what will the 
opponent do, how can he be beaten, where is his weak 
point, where his strength? Judgments made in football 
are made under the necessity of swiftness like the light- 
ning’s. The mind is alert to see, toinfer. A second de- 
termines priority. No tiger springs more quickly on his 
victim than a football man “tackles.” Fumbling is 
death. ‘If ’twere done, ’twere well it were done quick- 
ly.” If itisnot done quickly by one side, it is done 
quickly by the other. ‘The quicker quickness triumphs ; 
the wiser wisdom wins. 

Football is also a discipline of the quality of attention. 
Attention to duty is at the burning point. The absorp- 
tion is complete. Playing football must be genuine ob- 
jectivity, the alter ego. I quite envy these lusty fellows 
their flinging themselves out of themselves. What a joy 
to forget one’s self! I lately witnessed a game—the first 
first-rate game I ever saw. I was interested in the effect 
of the game on myself. I madea diagnosis of my condi- 
tion. I, staid old gentleman, found myself wildly fling- 
ing my umbrella in the air and holloing like a loon! 
My pulse, as near as my excited condition would permit 
my counting, showed 144! But what of those eleven, 
twenty-two men bending over that leather sphere? The 
excitement of Gettysburg, even Pickett’s charge, could 
hardly have been greater. Attention, attention ab- 
sorbed, absorbing, is trained. 

Football is a training in co-operative endeavor. Each 
player works with every other, knee to knee, shoulder to 
shoulder. One man runs, three men protect him from 
the tackling assaults of his antagonists. One man gets the 
ball by a trick, four men have aided him. Nine men are 
pushing nine other men toward a goal, bowed and buckled 
together into one manhood, two men stand without ready 
fora swiftly made emergency. Each man is strong in 
himself, each man is strong for himself and for every 
other. Let our friends who are talking about a co-opera- 
tive basis of society see a football game if they wish to 
know what real co-operationis. Eleven minds that think 
as one, eleven hearts that throb as one, eléven necks that 
bend as one, twenty-two shoulders that push as one, 
twenty-two hands, twenty-two knees, every man, every 
faculty of every man, all working with each other and 
toward one aim—that's football. 

Football is a discipline in the quality of judgment, at- 





tention and co-operation. It is a discipline in many 
other and excellent qualities; but, in this part of this 
article, let it suffice to say that football is a discipline. It 
is a training; it is a conversion of adipose matter, mate- 
rial, mental, into articulated forces. It promotes devel- 
opment; it promotes self-control, self-restraint; it pro- 
motes endurance; it promotes proper obedience. The 
discipline of the regular United States Army is an educa- 
tion which, if not liberal, is liberating. Four years at 
West Point, even if one shirks his books, would be a 
training from boyhood to manhood. The rigor and vigor 
of football have a similar effect. 

But J do not intend to eulogize football. I only want 
to point out certain mental qualities which it fosters; it 
is well to see these qualities. Athletics occupy an impor- 
tant place in American life; they occupy an important 
place in college life. We can ‘‘down” them on neither 
the popular nor the academic field. Their evil features, 
and evil features they have, are to be eliminated. These 
sports are to exist, to exist in larger ways, as wealth be- 
comes larger, work more exhausting, and life more com- 
plex. To abolish them is impossible. To guide them is 
the duty of those who are set to control things. To get 
the most out of them, to get the highest worth from 
them, to cause them to minister to the body, to minister 
to the mind, to minister to the soul, in ever nobler advan- 
tages as faculties become nobler, is to be made the great 
endeavor. Football is to be made a game less for the 
foot than for the brain; it is to be ade to minister more 
to the mind than to the muscle, It can be so made in the 
American college. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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MEXICAN LITERATURE BEFORE THE SPAN- 
ISH CONQUEST. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F, HURST, LL.D. 





THE last few years have added largely to our knowl- 
edge of Mexico as it was before its discovery and con- 
quest by Cortez. The constant extension of railroads 
into the long-concealed interior, the explorations of 
Charnay and other recent explorers, and the important 
excavations in the upland valley, in which the city of 
Mexico is situated, have contributed incalculably to our 
information concerning the great literary advancement 
of the Toltec and Aztec civilizations. What Humboldt 
and Bonpland gave to the public, and what Prescott, 
with more industry than discrimination, utilized from 
Spanish libraries and every other quarter, is now super- 
seded by the revelations of the last two or three decades. 
The Republic has greatly favored the coming of this new 
light to Mexico concerning Mexico itself. A nation must 
be before it can see. The colony is only an infant sun- 
ning itself in a little carriage. 

In no part of archeological science in Mexico has the 
light been more exact and satisfactory than in that of the 
literary quality of the races which Cortes found in occu- 
pation of the country. Scholars there were, in their way, 
and for their seclusion from the learning of Europe, 
keen, discriminating, toiling, and impelled by the in- 
stinct to preserve and perpetuate. The moral, religious 
and political life of the people was studied minutely, and 
was duly recorded for later generations. The hiero- 
glyphic form of record leads one, at first sight, to under- 
rate itsimportance. The skin, covered with hieroglyphs, 
was simply a tablet of abbreviations. Both the 
Egyptians and Mexicans had some advantage over the 
modern Englishman—they were never compelled to read 
the prolix narratives of such authors as Mitford, Smol- 
lett, Grote, Froude, or any of their dilate race. 

There was no part of the current life or traditional his- 
tory which was forgotten by the Mexican annalist. Just 
as the Egyptian used the obelisk, the temple, and even 
the marvelous tombs which thread the mountains form- 
ing the desert-side barrier of Thebes, so the Mexican used 
stone to serve the most permanent purpose of historiogra- 
‘phy. Butskins and Cloth and his own well-made paper, 
were the pages on which he wrote most largely. The 
delicate brush, with fair colors, was his only style. And 
whatdo these volumes not say to us? They give accurate 
information concerning the earlier or traditional history, 
the wanderings of the races and their employments, the 
genealogies, the civil and criminal codes, the carefully 
calculated calendar, mythology, divination, astronomical 
science, geographical plans, tributes and computations. 
Indeed, the whole life of the people was described. 





Now, there was as intense a disposition to precerve aq 
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there was to record. These primitive peoples saw the 
need of libraries,and they took special pains to collect 
and guard their literary treasures. They saw their value, 
and did not forget to recognize it by minute care. The 
citizens of Anahuac seem to have been as keenly alive to 
the importance of a library as the Spaniards who con- 
quered them. Uxmal and Palenque, and other magnifi- 
cent ruins of the vast district which bore the general 
name of Anahuac, possessed large collections, which were 
as exact and authentic as the clay tablets from the dead 
cities of Babylonia and Assyria. ‘They were libraries in 
the truest sense of the word. The best of these were in 
the city of Tezcuco. Many people were employed in 
writing and classifying the records. We can well 
imagine that every important department in the manage- 
ment of our present libraries existed in the ancient Mexi- 
can collections. 

The indications are that the most of the records were 
prepared within the precincts of the library. It is 
likely, however, that whenever a person, by the achieve- 
ment of some excellent hieroglyphic record, came to the 
knowledge of the officers, he was immediately attached 
to the permanent staff of the library, precisely as George 
Smith, who patched and read some broken bits of Assyre 
ian tablets in the British Museum, was immediately subsi- 
dized, and sent out to gather and interpret the buried 
treasures of the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

While stone was employed for inscriptions and other 
permanent records, the great mass of the Mexican li- 
brary consisted of more destructible materials. Dressed 
skins, paper, magney cloth, or cloth made of the palm 
called Icxotl, were chiefly used.* The paper was of dif- 
ferent kinds, some being of silk, some of cotton, and some 
of the bark of certain trees, The colors employed were 
always bright, and tosome extent mineral colors were 
employed. Some of these Mexican manuscripts, cover- 
ed with these highly colored hieroglyphs, were placed 
as layers upon each other, which gave them the appear- 
ance of one of our modern books lying flat on the table, 
while others were rolled up, like the ancient volumina. 
or volumes. + 

When the Spaniards became possessors of Mexico they 
showed no favor toward these immense libraries of the 

“nations which they conquered. Such treasures were re- 
garded as records of superstitious and idolatrous life, and 
should be destroyed. Bishop Zumawaga is claimed by 
some to have destroyed many of them with great enérgy, 
but Icazbalceta and Vigil defend him, on the ground that 
he made war on only those which directly inculcated 
heathen practices. t 

But the native Mexicans were the chief destroyers. 
They were not willing that the Spaniards should become 
possessors of their literary treasures, or that they should 
know anything of the early history and life of the coun- 
try.“ King Itzcoatl ordered the destruction of all the 
ancient records at his command. The ancient Tlaxca- 
lans destroyed the great library of Tezcuco. But not- 
withstanding the irreparable loss of multitudes of these 
ancient Mexican manuscripts, a good many have been 
preserved and now add to the wealth of collections 
in both Europe and America. Every now and then new 
ones, long concealed in the Mexican monasteries and 
other hiding places, are coming to the light. We may 
reasonably expect that many more will yet be found. 

By far the best collection of Mexican manuscripts ever 
made was that by the Chevalier Boturini. This man 
wrote the ‘**‘ Idea de Nova Nueva Historia General de la 
America Septentrional” (Madrid, 1746). In the latter 
part of this work he gives his magnificent ‘‘ Catalogue of 
His Historical Indian Museum.” This descriptive list deals 
largely with books of hieroglyphic character which were 
made by either the .ative authors or the first Spanish 
authors in Mexico, but all relating to the history of the 
conquest. Boturini, tho a nobleman, paid the sad pen- 
alty for his devotion to bibliography and antiquarian 
tastes by losing all his fortune in the interest of his 
mania, and dying a pauper in a Madrid hospital—an- 
other warning to all deluded creatures of that kind that 
bibliography never pays, except to become excellent 
pulp for a paper mill. 

+ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MANHOOD AND THE MINISTRY. 





BY GEO. THOS. DOWLING, D.D. 


WE are all familiar with the classification of human- 
ity into ‘‘men, women and ministers.” Is this wisdom 
or only wit? In what I may say in this article, I would 
not be understood as suggesting that all ministers, or 
even most of them, are lacking in masculinity. Because 
drinking makes drunkards, all who drink are not nec- 
essarily drunk. But that such a tendency exists in the 
calling of a clergyman, seems to me evident because of 
his unique position in the community. Neither dol 
primarily criticise that position, or suggest that there is 
too great respect for him who waits before the altar. I 
simply state a fact with its attendant perils. As the re- 
sult of the traditions and usages of centuries, he stands 
to-day apart from the community, and not in the same 
sense as other men, a part of it. 
onton Bs, «Aggie Hiatary of nae 0,” Ackerman’s Translation 
i Olaguibel, “ Inpresiones Celebres y Libros Raves.” (Mexico, 1884), p, 

"; Vigil, “Ine uguracion de la Biblioteca Nuctonaide Mexico.” (Mexico, 
1984), p. 4 








True, the time when he was virtually worshiped, when 
in his right hand he held the thunders of Divine judg- 
ment, and his frown meant perdition, has gone by, 
happily forever. He is no longer the only educated man, 
and consequently the oracle in the village; no longer 
what Dr. Orville Dewey called him, “the spiritualized 
ogre of childhood.” Men are coming better to under- 
stand the law of universal ministry, and that his is only 
one among many; that if he is to be esteemed “a holy 
man of God,” it must depend, not upon the ordaining 
hands of ‘the Holy Mother Church,” or any other 
Church, but upon the man. They are suspecting that 
apostolic success, does not necessarily turn upon 
apostolic succession; and that “if a man’s a man, he’s a 
man for a’ that, and that if he isn’t a man, then for a’ 
that he isn’t a man.” But while this is true, that with 
the fading away of the monarchical interpretation of the 
Bible, he is no longer the spiritual King, he is still the 
privileged character in the whole village. He is primus 
inter pares. Fresh from the theological seminary, and 
perhaps very fresh, still in the age of veal, he is accorded 
a position at once, if he is at all successful, not only of 
equality with the doctor and the lawyer, who have had to 
work their way through twenty years of practice to their 
present standing, but in many respects of superiority to 
them.. What I mean is, that distinctions will be made 
in his favor which will not be made in theirs. Is it 
strange, unless there be in his fiber special strength to 
counteract the tendency, that this consideration, which 
is extended to him by courtesy, comes ere long to be 
expected by him as a right? 

When that happens, the sapping process has com- 
menced, for he thenceforth judges of himself, not by the 
ordinary tests of his fellow-men, the lawyer, the journal- 
ist, the doctor, or the merchant, but by the artificial 
tests of one unduly petted and flattered. Thus Galton, in 
his work on ‘‘Hereditary Genius,” after reading the biog- 
raphies of many clergymen, sums up with the statement 
that ‘‘a gently complaining and fatigued spirit is that 
in which evangelical divines are very apt to pass their 
days.” 

Perhaps it should be said that there may be a cause 
for this ministerial invalidation where Galton failed to 
find it. Much of it is, without doubt, due to the fact that 
the clergyman’s work, like that of the housewife, is 
never done. He must carry the thought of it and the 
pressing responsibility upon his shoulders seven days in 
the week. If he is the incumbent of a city parish, he 
must each week present two discourses which, while 
ministering to the spiritual needs of his people, shall at 
least compare favorably in style and finish with the best 
literature which the magazine of modern days is bring- 
ing into the home; while at the same time he is constantly 
harassed with the sense of a multitude of important 
duties of necessity left undone, because their accomplish- 
ment, in connection with his Sabbath services and his 
mid-week lecture, is a simple impossibility. 

Nevertheless, he who is able by Nature, spirit and 
training, to make the pulpit his throne, occupies, in 
many respects, even from a worldly point of view, a 
position which might arouse the envy of almost any 
otherman. There is no one else in the community for 
whose comfort so many people are planning; no one else 
who so frequently receives kindly cautions that he 
** mustn’t do too much.” Except by his own self-accusing 
spirit, he is seldom seriously interfered with in his 
work; for with such an one the obtrusive deacon, ever 
ready to tender ‘‘ Advice” with abig A, is generally an 
imaginary quantity, appearing more frequently in novels 
than in the class of churches to which he is called to 
minister. He will be likely to have more “calls,” either 
embryonic or full fledged, than he knows what to do 
with; and if the field is small or squally, he knows that if 
he can reconcile it with his sense of duty, he can, when- 
ever he chooses, get out. 

I do not believe that there is to-day a calling in the 
world in which a man with a spiritual and sympathetic 
spirit, oratorical temperament, and studious training, 
can be more absolutely independeni, than in this,which is 
bound to place him, sooner or later, at the front of a peo- 
ple, where there will be many hands to assist and where 
he will be permitted to direct. But just here is the 
peril. His congregation know these facts as well as 
he. They are naturally desirous of binding him to them; 
and thus from the highest and most praiseworthy of 
motives he is shut in from the hard knocks of the out- 
side world by the men of his charge, while his health 
becomes the constant subject of solicitude and prayer on 
the part of the women. He is cushioned from the expe- 
riences which the lawyer, the doctor, the editor, and the 
merchant, however successful they may be?must have. 
People whom he meets in ordinary life, modulate, at his 
approach, their conversation to suit his supposed, and, 
in most cases, his really superior tastes. 

Said Emerson, in his address on ‘“‘The American 
Scholar”: ‘‘I have heard it said that the clergy—who 
are, almost more universally than any other class, the 
scholars of their day—are addressed as women; that the 
rough, spontaneous conversation of men they do not 
hear.” And was he not right? The ordinary engage- 
ments of other men cause them constantly to be rubbing 
against their fellows, and on a common footing to give 
and take. But ‘pastoral visits” are necessarily made 
when ‘tbe brethren” are at their business, and those 





whom he meets on such occasions are invariably women, 
or their sons and husbands only when these latter are too 
sick to go down town. 

No doubt the influence of such social contact with the 
gentler sex is refining, so that almost every clergyman is 
agentleman. As arule, he is amiable and pious. But 
how frequently is he a woman’s man rather than a man’s 
man! How often do the virile and sturdy qualities grad- 
ually but surely lose themselves out of his life. His peo- 
ple speak of him as their ‘‘ dear pastor,” and he is a dear 
pastor; to many of them he is a saint, and saint he may 
be—an angel, if you will. But for present use at least, 
what old Father Taylor said was true, when he was just 
sailing out on the tide, and they assured him that he 
would soon be among the angels: ‘‘ Folks are better than 
angels.” What a certain class in the ministry needs is 
not simply more men, but more man; not less saintliness, 
but more masculineness. Perhaps it may be true of some 
of us who least suspect it. Macaulay wrote concerning 
his early literary success: ‘‘I feel no intoxicating effect; 
but a man may be drunk without knowing it.” 

But it will be said that such temptation can in the na- 
ture of things be offered to a very few, at least in the de- 
gree here described. The large churches are rare, and 
the men who are ordained at the gate of life with the 
qualifications to hold an enthusiastic following among 
them for any length of time, are still rarer; the 
majority of ministers see enough and more than 
enough of the seamy side of life. That is true, 
but instead of seeing it as other men do, under con- 
ditions to strengthen their manhood, they are forced 
by their peculiar relations to their constituents to experi- 
ence it, under circumstances the most humiliating. 
Four men start in a community with high ideals and de- 
terminations. They have known one another in college, 
and have stood side by side in their classes. One is a 
lawyer, another a doctor, another an editor, and the 
fourth the clergyman. Why is it that as a rule, the first 
three stay in that town for life, while the fourth does not 
stay for more than three years? It is because of the 
totally different relations of the first three and the last 
toward those upon whose good will their success de- 
pends. Each of them, of course, in time meets some one 
who does not agree with him. In the cases of the former 
what happens? The disgruntled individual goes some- 
where else; that is all. The client takes another lawyer; 
the patient arother doctor; the subscriber another paper. 

But off there among the professed followers of the 
Christ, are one, two, or three memzers of the church 
who become piqued. The minister, perhaps, tho he 
makes calls enough, ‘‘ doesn’t fill them gal’ries”; or per- 
haps there is urged any one of a hundred other causes 
for discontent on the part of somebody. Does his client 
leave him? No, indeed; he stays. 

He is in his seat every Sunday, with his eyes closed, or 
his head on the back of the pew in front. Perhaps the 
slumberer is high up on the subscription list, and the 
church is small or poor, and has to count every penny. 
That latter condition makes a great difference in the 
tenderness of people’s hearts. If the boat is small, one 
insane person may tip it over, and everybody in the boat 
knows it and has to act accordingly; but if it is a “‘ grey- 
hound” he is simply ignored or put in irons till he comes 
to his senses. 

Charles Spurgeon once remarked to the writer that he 
was very thankful the Lord had called him to be the pas- 
tor of a large church, because he felt that he had not 
talent enough to be the pastor of a little one. Wise 
man! 

If these are the conditions, it is not long before the 
young clergyman sees the slumberer joined by others as 
sleepy as he. Finally a meeting is held of the officers. 
They are moved for the welfare of Zion. Perhaps, as was 
actually the case in one instance, the sleepy brother rises 
and says: ‘‘ Mr. Cheerman, I move that Mr. H.’s_useful- 
ness in this ere field come toan eend arter to-night.” That 
motion is carried, and the sleepy saint is appointed to 
communicate the fact to Mr. H. 

The committee comes, and he goes. The experience 
falls like a chill upon him; but just in the nick of time « 
call arrives, and the young man determines to profit by 
past pain and the threatened wreck of his usefulness and 
to be careful how he offends. But the ghost of the trouble 
haunts him, and he feels new that he is in his place by 
sufferance; that it is in the power of a few men or women 
practically to destroy his work; and if he oppose them, 
to send him out at last, with the stamp upon him of a 
church wrecker. Is it any wonder if, after a time, this 
man, now beginning to grow gray, with wife and children 
looking to him for support, that this man,who started out 
with a lofty and consecrated determination to do all pos- 
sible good, ends by trying not to do any harm? 

Put it in plain English: he has become afraid of the 
very people to whom he was called to preach; and while 
the lawyer and the doctor and the editor have gone on to 
increasing manhood, gaining power and assurance with 
the attritions which life has brought them, he, in some in- 
stances at least, by the very circumstances attendant 
upon his calling, has found the manly courage and inde- 
pendence with which he started sapped from him, be- 
cause wi'h the churches among which he has minis- 
tered, the only way in which he conld get on was to 
cringe. 

Iam not making sweeping charges. What I have 
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said is not by any means true of all congregations, even 
tho they may be small and weak; perhaps not of most; 
but is there amy one who reads these words who has had 
the confidence of his brethren in the ministry sufficient- 
ly to listen to their secrets, who dares say that this picture 
is overdrawn? Many times the soul of the writer has 
burned with indignation, as his brethren less fortunately 
situated have opened to him their hearts; and I main- 
tain the only way a man, after a series of experiences like 
this, can keep his manhood untarnished is by offering daily 
the prayer of Thomas 4 Kempis: ‘‘ O Lord, let that be- 
come possible to me by thy grace, which by nature seems 
impossible to me!” perhaps in addition, one other remedy, 
a remedy which each must apply for himself, tho in do- 
ing so many will have to choose between manhood and 
bread. Dean Ramsay in his ‘‘ Reminscences” tells the 
following story: 

“A canny Lowland farmer of a miserly disposition went 
to a fair to hire a farm servant, and, peering about him, ob- 
served a well-grown lad of simple appearance. Here, he 
thought, was a good chance to secure a strong fellow, who 
would take low wages and not quarrel with his fare. Find- 
ing him accustomed to farm work, he engaged him, with 
the cautious proviso that he should fetch a character. ‘I 
maun hae your character, ye ken, Jock,’ he said. ‘I engage 
no man without a character’; and it was agreed that at one 
o’clock the lad should bring the required document to the 
inn. Punctually to the minute Jock appeared. ‘Weel, my 
lad, hae you got your character?’ asked the farmer. “‘ Na, 
na,’ replied Jock; ‘but I’ve got yours, and I’m no’ com- 
Pali 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 





In the controversy at present going on concerning good 
looks and good behavior, it is curious how the chief far- 
tor in the question is ignored. It is argued on the one 
side that in our jails and asylums one seldom or never 
sees an attractive face; and on the other that if not as 
common there as elsewhere, the unbecoming dress, or 
the depressing circumstances in which the person is 
placed, is responsible for it. There certainly seems some- 
thing in this latter contention, for if the most distin- 
guished looking person becomes rascally in a bad hat, 
how much more “trying” must a prison dress and 
cropped hair be tohim? The fact is that very handsome 
people sometimes fall into crime (and occasionally 
through their handsomeness), but a very little persist- 
erce in ill-doing robs them of their good looks: what is 
safe to assert, therefore, and no more, is that the habit- 
ual criminal is always ill-favored. The same mistake is 
made by the physiognomists who pretend to forecast the 
character from the face before the character is developed; 
it is impossible to do so in youth, but very easy where 
our attributes and passions have left their autographs 
upon our countenances. 

The ‘‘ gilt youth ” of Vienna may be considered well 
named, for they have taken to gilding their mustache ends. 
This is a frivolity, tho men have often painted as well as 
padded themselves, which has been unknown in modern 
times, and will no doubt be considered a novelty. It was, 
however, practiced among the Romans, who powdered 
their hair with gold, the Emperor Commodus to such an 
extent that ‘‘ when the sun shone on his head it appeared 
on fire.” Josephus tells us that the Jews used to do it, 
which seems much at variance with their reputation for 
economy. In the twelfth century the young ‘gentlemen 
of England vied with one another, so far as their hair 
went (and it went a good way), in effeminacy, and wore 
it even longer than women; what reads very strange, an 
old chronicler tells us that this custom was discontinued 
through the dream of a young knight in which he was 
“ suffocated in his curls.” The world of fashion, always 
superstitious, was terrified at this warning, and our 
young men cut their hair for a year or two, and then 
wore it long again; but they never thought of gilding it. 

The punishment of plagiarism from the poets of 
Afghanistan seems severe and peculiar. For daring to 
borrow without acknowledgment from those sacred bards 
Saadi and Hafiz, the Emir has caused a literary gentle- 
man’s tongue to be ‘‘ perforated with thick, long needles.” 
This does not seem very appropriate unless he recited his 
verses viva voce. In England, as we know, the plagia- 
rist is flayed alive by the reviewers; but such is our 
national vitality that the culprit not only survives the 
punishment, but often lives to repeat the crime. 

The suggestion of a writer in the Contemporary Re- 
view that the endowments of our cathedrals shall be 
secularized and given to those who have distinguished 
themselves in literature and art, is, at least, original. 
He has no sympathy with the advocates of disendow- 
ment, nor would he hand over these prizes to any “‘ body 
of contending sectaries inconspicuous for their learning.” 

He thinks that deaneries and canonries should be held 
by really distinguished persons, and that Westminster 
Abbey and St, Paul’s, for example, should be made use- 
ful to them in life instead of as at present being mere 
resting places for their bones, The plan is hardly yet 
within the region of practical politicos, and tho there is 
no knowing in these days to what we may be coming, 
literature, at all events, seems to be the very last pro- 
fession likely to be rewarded by the State. It is not 
mentioned whether the mew deans and canons should 


wear ecclesiastical robes; but I suppose they would have 
ecclesiastical duties. Each would have to lecture from 
his pulpit or his stall, upon the subject with which he is 
most conversant. This would no doubt be attractive, 
and the author of ‘‘ Vice Versé” (in a gown and bands) 
would draw large congregations. 

Among other queer discoveries made by the Folk Lore 
Society is that gypsies know nothing about palmistry, 
beyond the advantage of having their own hands “ crossed 
with silver.” If this be true it wipes out one of the most 
widely established of popular beliefs; certainly a strange 
effect to be produced by an Antiquarian Society. It is 
no compensation to be told that gypsies are in fact mere 
physiognomists, and judge by the face and not by the 
hand. One doesn’t need to live in tents and have a wal- 
nut complexion, to Jo that. And to think of the number 
of sixpences one has thrown away in having ‘“‘ the line 
of life” marked out for us, between one’s thumb and 
one’s little finger! 

It is amazing to find in so humane and enlightened a 
journal as The Spectator a defense of school ‘* fagging.” 
It does not, indeed, consider the system as a perfect one, 
but as the best defense that can be afforded against bully- 
ing. It is better to be the slave of one master than the 
persecuted of many. What is still more curious, the arti- 
cle is written apropos of the late scandal on board the 
‘* Britannia,” where, in addition to bullying, there was 
pecuniary extortion, a baseness from which, to do them 
justice, the public schools are free. But what a satire is 
such a defense upon our whole system of school govern- 
ment by deputy, whether in the form of prefects, mon- 
itors, or fifth-form boys. If there is one thing for which, 
by the nature of things, the young are unfitted, it is for 
the exercise of irresponsible power. The love of cruelty 
in boys, comparatively rare in adults, is explicable enough 
on physiological grounds; but unfortunately the whole 
truth about these matters cannot be told. Moreover, our 
entire educational system, as regards the upper classes, 
has been placed, by interested persons, on such very high 
grounds that it is considered not only ‘‘ bad form,” but 
almost, blasphemy, to suggest that pounds, shillings and 
pence have anything to do with it; but in reality what 
lies at the root of this appointing tyros to do the work of 
masters is that a less number of masters is thereby neces- 
sitated, and a larger income remains to be divided among 
them than would be the case if there were a sufficient 
staff. 

There has been a competitive examination (as was 
natural, for upon what subject is there not a competitive 
examination?) as to what is the most common grammati- 
cal mistake in ordinary use. Some held that it was ‘‘the 
use of the objective case after the verb to be,” others 
‘* the use of the indicative instead of the subjunctive”; 
but these grammarians were high flyers; it is possible 
that even the examiners themselves did not understand 
such vague criminalities. The offense that has been de- 
clared the most common is the substitution of ‘ different 
to” for ‘‘ different from.” What is much more universal, 
however, is the use of “ the latter,” when applied to more 
than two things, instead of ‘‘the last.” Even our best 
leading article writers fall into this error. What would 
really form a good subject for competition is to frame 
the largest list of words that are constantly used in 
writing and never in speech. ‘The latter” is one of 
them. 

It has often been argued against the theory of depart- 
ed spirits appearing to their surviving friends, that if 
they really did so it would cause the latter to ‘‘ depart” 
likewise by frightening them out of their wits. A great 
philosopher has left this wise saying on record: 

‘*T do not believe in ghosts, because in those who profess 
to have seen one I have invariably noticed in their relation 
of the fact a manner quite inconsistent with so tremen- 
dous an experience. Any man, even the most thoughtless, 
who had seen a denizen of the other world, would be more 
impressed by it than by any other circumstance that could 
possibly happen to him. To have been selected from all 
your fellow-mortals to witness the proof of life beyond the 
grave, isa reflection that could not but impress even a 
prize fighter. We should speak of it with bated breath, or 
not at all. This is not the way that people who see ghosts 
behave. Moreover, in the case of ordinary persons endow- 
ed with even moderate imaginations, I believe it would 
frighten them to death.” 

As regards this last opinion the story that comes from 
Paris of the young workman, Louis Chauvet. seems to 
disprove it. His supposed corpse was exhibited in the 
Morgue and identified by his companions, who clubbed 
together to give him a decent funeral, while all the time 
he was only undergoing imprisonment for the loss of his 
military service book. When he re-appeared to them we 

_are told that they were only ‘almost frightened out of 
their senses.” It is possible, however, that some doubt, 
however slight, might have remained in their minds, as 
to the fact of his identification. Moreover, it isa French 
story. ; 

We are promised, or threatened, with a new Fiction, 
written in Epistles. A vehicle more unsuited for story- 
telling has never been invented. ‘‘ But see,” it is urged, 
‘*how it tells in biography. Letters are the most inter- 
esting part of a memoir.” Yes, because they go to the 
root of the subject, and illustrate with peculiar clearness 
the character of the person described; they form no break 
in the narrative, but rather connect it together. The 





terpolated in a fiction. At the appearance of every one 
of them a fresh start (so to speak) has to be made by the 
reader; it causes a dissolution of continuity in the story; 
the very date, address and signature, and still more the 
change of style are resented as an interruption. If an 
example of this is needed, take the letters in ‘Guy 
Mannering”; they are spots in the sun; it is true they are 
particularly dull letters; but in any case they are blem- 
ishes in a delightful novel. Of course letters in fiction 
have been occasionally successful, as in the case of 
‘*Humphrey Clinker”; but in that case there is no story 
to be interfered with. They are merely used (as in 
biography) for the illustration of character. 
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THE FARIBAULT CASE IN THE LIGHT OF 
HISTORY. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 





THE recent transfer of parochial schools to the control 
of the Public School Board at Faribault, Minn., has 
given special point to the discussion of a vital matter, 
namely, that of the relation between secular and religious 
instruction. 

The transfer secures the parochial schools all the ad- 
vantages which the public schools enjoy as to the main- 
tenance of school premises, salary of teachers, super- 
vision, etc., but does not destroy their parochial rela- 
tions. The “sisters” are retained as teachers, and the 
priest can ply his spiritual office before or after the ap- 
pointed school hours. Superintendent Kiehle phrases it 
rather mildly when he notes among the considerations 
that make this an important experiment “ the possible 
danger of putting the school administration in compro- 
mising relations with a religious body.” 

Those who scout the idea of danger point to foreign 
countries whose school systems are worked on just this 
basis; but in reality the argument from foreign countries 
counts on the other side when rightly interpreted. It is 
not the adjustment at any particular moment that is sig- 
nificant, but the general trend of action, and that, in all 
countries where Protestantism has had any development, 
has been in the line of complete separation between 
school and Church. The movement has not always been 
steady nor rapid; sometimes it has been set back for 
awhile, as it is in Belgium at this moment; but its direc- 
tion is unmistakable. England will probably be quoted 
against this position. There, it is true, grants of public 
money are made to denominational schools, and by re- 
cent legislation their amounts have been greatly increased; 
but those who look below the surface are aware that this 
is only the prelude to a secular system. Indeed, between 
the stringent terms on which the grant may be secured 
and the ominous protests against the manner of its allot- 
ment, the English Church is already discussing the prop- 
osition of abandoning its share in the work altogether. 
Scotland, whose school system has the longest continu- 
ous history of that of any European nation, affords a 
convincing example of the tendency I have noted. The 
principles of its school system date, so far as statute goes, 
from 1646, and, so far as practical realities are concerned, 
from 1696. Prior to the Reformation the schools of the 
country were all clerical or dominated by the clergy. 
Their transfer from bishops to presbyteries wrought no 
change in this respect. They became, indeed, more com- 
pletely instrumentalities in the hands of the clergy than 
the schools of any other Protestant nation have ever 
been. 

But the moment the Established Church lost its politi- 
cal ascendancy, its hold of the schools was relaxed, and 
their complete separation came about naturally and 
quietly in the passage of the Education Act of 1872. 
History teaches, indeed, if it teaches anything, that it is 
the divinely appointed mission of Protestantism to con- 
tend for non-clerical schools. For this there is a pro- 
found reason. These are the schools which make men 
free, and it is in the voluntary surrender of free souls to 
his will that God is glorified. It is the business of the 
Church to reflect the life of Christ. A Church living in 
this sense finds its natural ally in the schools which put 
the keys of knowledge into the hands of children, and fill 
them one and all with the sense of their individual worth 
and the consciousness of individual responsibility. The 
Protestant Church makes for liberty, the Catholic Church 
for authority. The traditions and policies of the two are 
not more antagonistic than their civic conceptions; con- 
sequently the two cannot flourish together. Protestant 
States are the outcome of the law of liberty working 
through the Protestant Church; it is the instinct of self- 
preservation which prompts them to shut their school 
doors inthe face of hierarchies. Teachers there are among 
these, great and noble teachers, on whose words rapture 
waits; but as hierarchies nothing is left for them to do but 
to preserve traditions and maintain institutions for the 

. indulgence of esthetic worship. 

I notice, however, that Superintendent Kieble, in his 
report of the Faribault case, which is a marvel of oracu- 
lar utterance, says: 

“The Bible is a religious book, and as such it has no 
place in the public schools to promulgate religious doc- 
trines; but, having merit of great historical, moral and lit- 
erary value, it may be used for these qualities. If, how- 
ever, to any, class of persons this is obnoxious, the B 2ard 





very contrary of this takes place, when letters are in- 


should require the discontinuance of ite use,”’ 
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On the principle here laid down we may exclude any- 
thing and everything from the schools that has signifi- 
cance to us as a Christian nation. The translated Bible 
is just as truly a part of our history as the Declaration of 
Independence or Magna Charta, We cannot explain 
ourselves without it; to forbid its presence in our schools 
is like forbidding the flag to wave above them or the 


strains of a national anthem to sound through their halls. | 


As a book of religious instruction the Bible is virtually 
excluded by the laws which limit religious exercises or 
forbid them altogether; but the national heart within us 
revolts at the suggestion that the book which strikes the 
keynote of all our institutions, and which in its familiar 
version is a “well of English undefiled,” should be 
ignored in the people’s schools. This is a much more 
dangerous concession than allowing a teacher to appear 
in religious garb or spending the school tax in a paro- 
chial institution. If we cannot have a reading lesson 
from King James’s version, for like reasons some day we 
may be forbidden to quote Lincoln’s Gettysburg address 
or the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Meanwhile 
those who would cast out this golden treasury of ethics 
are clamoring for a manual to guide teachers in the for- 
mation of moral character! 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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LETTERS FROM A SOUTHERNER TO A SOUTH- 
ERNER. 


BY 0. O’B. STRAYER. 


TWO BUGBEARS: SOCIAL EQUALITY AND POLITI- 
CAL SUPREMACY. 


My Dear Harry:—You ask me if I have never heard 
of Fisk University, Atlanta University, the Spelman 
Seminary, and other similar institutions, and if I do not 
know that every State in the South has made public 
school provision, to the limit of her ability, for the Negro. 
‘** If so,” you continue, ‘“‘why then do you say that no one 
has taken him by the hand and said, ‘ Go to school and 
buy books’? Be at least just tous. We are sufficiently 
maligned by our enemies not to have our friends begin 
it. We have no objection to education, but we do intend 
to draw the line at Social Equality and Political Suprem- 
acy, and it is going to be a dead line at that.” 

Yes, Harry, I know something about education in the 
South. Do not think that I mean to ignore what* has 
been done for the black man by either South or North in 
the way of affording him educational facilities. I even 
go so far as to credit the average Southerner with hon- 
estly thinking that all has been done that it was possible 
todo. I believe that Iam not only just enough but also 
sufficiently sympathetic with the section which gave me 
birth to appreciate the magnitude of the task which the 
South found on her hands, and the heroism required on 
her part to undertake it at all. To my mind there is no 
sublimer figure in history than the ex-slaveholder who, 
at the close of the War, accepted the situation, and went 
to work in good faith to do what he could for his late 
slave. That there were such men I am glad to admit. I 
have in my mind at least one Southerner of long lineage 
and historic family who resigned a lucrative and influen- 
tial position to become a “ niggur school-teacher.” An 
ex-Confederate, ex-slaveholder and Democrat, he, for 
Christ’s sake, ‘‘ abandoned himself,” and without hope of 
preferment or reward, without any political ax to grind, 
or vision of future fame, devoted himself to the un- 
grateful work of teaching his former slaves and their 
children. 





But such colossal characters were the exception and 
not the rule. While here and there a stalwart man di- 
vested himself of prejudice and set himself to the work 
of fitting the freedmen for the new life to which they had 
been called, the South did not as a whole initiate the 
work of Negro education. On the contrary, it set its face 
as a flint against it. Schoolhouses were burned down, 
teachers ostracized, scholars intimidated, and every ob- 
stacle interposed that the ingenuity of bitter men could 
suggest. I do not wonder. You cannot revolutionize 
the industrial system of a country in a day without 
friction. A conquered and impoverished people cannot 
be expected to be sweet and grateful to the people whose 
presence among them is a daily reminder of their defeat. 
ldo not wonder at these things. What I do wonder at 
is that the general sentiment of the South to-day should 
be 8o little changed. While Senator Joe Brown says that 
he is heartily in favor of the education of the Negro, and 
while the Hon. J. L. M. Curry says that it is little 
less than blasphemy to say otherwise, you have only to 
move among your constituents to find out that they 
think differently. Take a straw vote, for instance, of the 
men who heard your speech, and you will find the pre- 
vailing sentiment to be that ‘‘ the only good Negro is an 
ignorant Negro.” 

Said a planter to me: “The old-time Negroes, who 
don’t know ‘B from a bull’s foot,’ are all right; but these 
younger ones who have been off to school are of no 
account. I haven't a particle of use for’em. They are 
impudent and unreliable, and don’t seem to know the 
difference between themselves and white people. They 
take papers and talk politics, and as to getting one of 
them into the cotton field, why, you just can’t do it. Look 
at that disgusting fellow, now. Isn’t there a dude for 
you? That’s what the school does.” 

* That disgusting fellow” was a singularly neat, well- 





dressed and gentlemanly black man whom I had hap- 
pened to meet before. As we recognized each other 
across the street, his hat went off his head with a grace 
worthy of a Chesterfield, and a smile illuminated his 
countenance, which made it absolutely beautiful. He 
was jet black, not a drop of white blood in him. 

‘You seem to know the infernal niggur,” said my 
friend, the planter, in surprise. ‘ Well, you don’t know 
much. We're hard up for cotton pickers, and when I 
asked him the other day whether he didn’t want a job, 
he lifted that infernal little hat of his and said, ‘ Thank 
you, I am otherwise engaged.’ Did you ever hear of such 
impudence?” 

“Never,” said I, “‘ but I am afraid you will hardly 
understand which side the impudence is on. That man 
you asked to pick cotton for you, at from fifty cents to a 
dollar a day, is one of the most promising young scholars 
in the United States. His classical attainments are quite 
equal to these of your pastor or any other white profes- 
sional manin town. Heis, moreover, an exceptional, not 
to say phenomenal, vocalist, and is going to-morrow to 
New England, where he has an engagement to sing for 
forty nights at fifty dollars a night. From there he will 
go to England. His voice alone, to say nothing of his 
scholastic attainments, is worth more per annum than the 
best plantation you have.” 

“The Dickens you say!” exclaimed my friend, the 
planter. ‘“Well, doesn’t this prove just what I was telling 
you? Education is spoiling the Negro. If this thing 
keeps up, where are we going to get field hands from? 
The next thing they'll be wanting is social equality. 
Mind, I tell you, it’s so.” 

I could only smile as I thought how little that ‘‘ infer- 
nal niggur” was ever likely to clamor for social equality 
with my friend, the planter, or even with his son, an 
ignorant, drunken young bully, who went about with 
a pistol in his pocket, and whose favorite form of amuse- 
ment was trying to be unduly familiar with the colored 
young women whom he met on the streets. 

And now, Harry, if by this time your hair is not stand- 
ing on end and your eyes starting out of their sockets, 
let us drop the planter and get back to our correspond- 
ence. One thing I demand, old man, as between friend 
and friend, and that is when you quote me you do so 
connectedly. I did not say that no one said to the black 
man, ‘‘ Buy books and go to school.” WhatI did say 
was that no one said to him, ‘‘ There, buy books, go to 
school; get up as fast as you can and as far as you can.” 

Of what practical value is education to a man who, 
after having gotten it, is denied all opportunities of using 
it. If you train a horse for trotting a mile in 2:15, and 
then put it to “ splitting the middles” in a cotton field 
for the balance of its life, of what benefit is its training? 
To my mind—and I think I voice the sentiment of uni- 
versal civilization—the shame of the South is that it will 
not let the trotting horse trot, if he happens to be black. 

I need not tell you, Harry, that men come to a high 
state of civilization and to a full development of their 
parts variously: by hereditament, by the culture which 
the schools afford, and by daily familiar contact with 
their fellows—by the latter more than anything else. 
One touch from a magnetic hand, one thought from a 
superior mind, one word from the mouth of a master, 
even one moment in the presence of a real man, will 
often do more for a man than all the schools. These 
things, which make for manhood more than anything 
else, are just what the black man lacks. Somebody has 
said to him, ‘‘Buy books and go to school”; but no 
hearty hand has clasped his; no friendly voice has said 
to him, on his return from school, ‘‘Go just as fast and 
far as you can.” No lecture has been open to him, no 
reading-room, no library, no public assembly of any 
kind. Public sentiment has been stedfastly against him, 
and no man has been bold enough to take him by the 
hand as a man and say, ‘‘I am your friend.” Right here 
and now, without fear or favor, let me say that, so far 
as public sentiment or private patronage is concerned, 
the Negro is the loneliest man in the world. 

Again, I say, Harry, put yourself in his place. How 
would you have liked to go to college and study Virgil 
and Ceesar, and Sallust and Cicero, and Homer and Plato, 
only to come back home and be relegated to the society 
of the cotton-field hands? If there hadn’t been a little re- 
bellion just there and then, I am sadly mistaken in my 
man. It would have taken you just about five minutes 
to have become a nihilist, an anarchist, or a what-not-ist 
of the worst kind. If you, why not he? The conserva- 
tive influences which bind you do not bindhim. The 
land battles and the sea fights. the shoulder-straps and 
epaulets, the trophies of war and the emolhments of 
peace, are not his. His are only the hoe, the cotton field, 
the splint hat and the cabin. Why then should he be 
more patriotic than you would be under similar circum- 
stances? 

Is it any wonder that under the repressive conditions 
to which they have been and are subjected, there should 
be growing up among the blacks a socialistic sentiment 
of the most dangerous kind? ‘‘ We built these towns,” 
they are saying. ‘‘ Our muscle and our unpaid-for labor 
went into these towns and these railroads. They are 
ours.” God help the South, if the men who protected its 
women and children during a five years’ war, almost 
without a solitary déreliction, should come to adopt and 
asvert such sentiments as these! 





You draw the line, you say, at ‘‘social equality and 
political supremacy.” Nonsense, Harry ! How is a mi- 
nority—and thata minority without wealth, prestige, so- 
cial standing, political training or leadership, popularity or 
influence—ever to overcome a majority of the best drilled 
politicians the world has ever seen intrenched behind the 
political advantages of centuries. Nothing is more ab- 
surd than to be told in one breath how inferior the Negro 
is to the white man and in the next to be dolorously in- 
formed that Negro domination is a thing to be seriously 
apprehended. If you say it did happen once, and therefore 
may again, I answer that the conditions under which it 
happened were exceptional, and not at all likely to be re- 
peated, unless a persistence in the short-sighted policy 
of repression should drive the Negro into revolution. I 
have talked with many representative colored men and 
they tell me to a man that all that they ask is a ‘‘moder- 
ately fair distribution of public responsibility.” Indeed, 
they meet the apprehension of black domination more 
than halfway with a flag of truce, and modestly propose 
that in the ‘“‘black belt,” where the Negro is so over- 
whelmingly in the majority, an arrangement be effected 
by which the Negro shall have one-third of the elective 
offices. In a word, they voluntarily propose, in ex- 
change for a recognition of their manhood, to waive a 
majority for a minority representation. Political history 
does not record an instance of greater magnanimity. 

As to Social Equality—that is simply another bugbear 
of yours. Social Equality is a curious thing. It is not 
effected by legislation or established by political agita- 
tion or affiliation. You and I have not only voted with 
but for men whom we should not care to have in our 
houses. Nor because we have voted with or for them do 
we feel under the slightest obligation to ask them to din- 
ner, or even to recognize them the next time we meet 
them on the street. Because we happened to have gone 
toschool with a man, to ride in the same railway car, 
use the same public library, sit in adjacent seats at con- 
cert, lecture or even at church, it does not follow that we 
must introduce him to our wife or marry him to our 
daughter, any more than it follows that we should do so 
because he is a depositor in the same bank, reads the 
same newspaper, laughs or cries over the same novel, 
uses the same brand of flour or bacon, gets his milk from 
the same dairy, or has his kitchen refuse removed by the 
same garbage-cart. 

No man sits in my parlor unlessI want him to, no 
matter what is going on at Washington. Cleveland may 
be in or Harrison, Reed on top or underneath, the ‘‘Elec- 
tion Bill” passed or defeated, Langston seated or Venable; 
still I choose my own friends and settle the metes and 
bounds of my own social circle. The social line is nota 
straightline but a zigzag. It isa good deal like an old- 
fashioned worm fence, which sends here a panel out and 
there a panel in. Now it goes out to take in a young man 
who can scarcely pay for his lodgings and would be sore 
put to to tell who his grandfather was, but who is manly, 
industrious and well-mannered, and who has sufficient 
tact and good-nature to render himself not only eligible 
but desirable; and again it goes in to exclude some man of 
wealth and position, who is yet so boorish, selfish and 
vicious as to render him anything but an acquisition to the 
sacred reservation where at best there is ‘‘ standing room 
only.” 

Your good common sense tells you, Harry, that so- 
ciety does not allow itself to be mobbed. It is worse than 
a bugbear; it is a nightmare to dream that by giving the 
Negro his civil rights we are thereby throwing the social 
door wide open toa hungry horde who will rush in and 
tramplethe proprieties ‘neath their hobnailed boots and 
thick-soled brogans. As the Negro fits himself for the 
company of men and women of culture and fine man- 
ners, as a matter of course, he is bound to take his place 
among them. If not in the South, why, then elsewhere, 
where less provincial ideas prevail. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
+. 


A PATHETIC SIGHT. 


BY T. W. BLACKBURN. 








AsouTt the most pathetic sight which can come to a 
humane white man’s eyes is an old Indian and his family 
upon his allotment. He is striving to follow the instruc- 
tions of the Great Father; but the poor old fellow is so 
helpless and so useless. He has never been accustomed 
to the hard leather boots and the tight-fitting cloth gar- 
ments of civilization. He has, perhaps, plows,harrows and 
all the utensils necessary to cultivate his allotment; but 
he knows nothing of these, and they merely bewilder 
him. He looks up with the conscious blessedness of 
martyrdom, however, and begs you, his friend, to assure 
the Great Father that he is wearing white man’s clothes 
and trying to farm. 

It is painful to think of the sacrifice he is making, but 
more so to reflect upon the fact that Uncle Sam seems 
to believe that the excellent allotment law is the panacea 
for all the evils incident to Indian administration; and 
when.a good old man has cut loose from the habits of 
centuries and broken the ties of affection, tradition and 
religion, there is a tendency to consider him saved and 
to turn away to those who are on the war-path or in the 
breech-clout. So it comes about that the poor old Indian 
starves and struggles amidst discouragements which 
would drive his civilized neighbor to desperation until 
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phthisis or rheumatism gives him relief, and he goes to a 
world where it is hoped existence will not be so bur- 
densome. 

Without attempting to particularize and show how 
necessary it is that the Indian allottee should be encour- 
aged and assisted to get fairly on his feet, I want to di- 
rect attention to the necessity of some legislation to sup- 
plement the good work of which the Dawes bill is capa- 
ble, and much that it has already accomplished. Wher- 
ever Indian allottees are found they have white neigh- 
bors. The white man takes the land which the Indian 
does not require, and an Indian farming community 
therefore has a proportion of whites which increases as 
the years go by, and the whites *‘prove up” on their 
lands and subdivide them. Thurston County, Neb., 
was formerly the Omaha and Winnebago Indian Reser- 
vation. The western half of this county has been allotted 
and sold. The Indians have taken their pick of the lands, 
and the Government has sold the remainder on behalf 
of the Indians to white settlers. 

I cite this because it is a typical community, where the 
difficulties which legislation should remove are apparent. 
The Indian allotted land is inalienable and untaxable 
for twenty-five years from the date of the allotments. 
The land sold to the whites is taxable as soon as title 
passes to them. The consequence is that the white man 
must support the schools, build the roads, bridge the 
streams, erect the county buildings, and support the 
county and precinct governments. Naturally enough 
the white man feels that he is bearing more than his 
share of the expenses, and he comes to regard his Indian 
neighbor as a burden which he is taxed to carry. 

In many communities schools are out of the question, 
solely because funds cannot be realized by taxation to 
erect schoolhouses and pay salaries of teachers. The 
internal improvements are likewise impossible, and the 
county government is weak and inefficient. The Indian 
loses most of the benefits of civilization, and the white 
man degenerates. Towns cannot be built up, markets 
are not established, and the progress of the two races 
together in such communities is arrested. The children 
grow up side by side in ignorance, and vices which the 
usual order of civilization would restrain and suppress 
creep into the families. 

It is sosimple a matter to provide a remedy that one 
almost wonders it was not included in the original al- 
lotment measure. Congress should provide the means, 
and the Government should take the place of a taxpayer 
on behalf of the Indian. Of every dollar of necessary gov- 
eramental or improvement expense legitimately rated 
upon or assessed against the community, the national 
Treasury should pay its pro rata according to the value of 
land owned by the Indians. This is not a difficult mat- 
ter to adjust so as to prevent fraud and imposition. Or- 
dinary scrutiny of accounts would be a sufficient pro- 
tection. It would elevate the Indian to an equality with 
his white fellow-citizen and make of him a welcome in- 
stead of a distasteful neighbor, and in Indian communi- 
ties civilization could march right on just as if there 
were no twenty-five year limitation against alienation 
and taxation of Indian allotments in the Allotment act. 

I aminformed an effort will be made to enact legisla- 
tion concerning this point the ensuing winter. In the 
West, where we have the Indian, his allotment, his ig- 
norance, and his influence to prevent the development of 
whole counties, we are deeply interested in some sort 
of action by Congress which shall make it possible for us 
to help educate his children, develop his land, and absorb 
him into our civilization. Allotment alone will not do 
it. Allotment with nothing to support it and re- 
lieve it of its evil features, is a hindrance to our pros- 
perity and a clog to the civilization of the allottee and 
his family, which he understands fully as well as his 
neighbor. If the people who know the needs of the In- 
dian will take hold of this matter, it will not be difficult 
to induce Congress to provide relief. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS OF 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 











THE death of Mr. Lowell has called forth from the 
English-speaking peoples a wider and more various ex- 
pression of admiring and grateful love than that of any 
other man of letters in this generation. Some of us who, 
for more than a quarter of a century, have cherished 
him in our heart of hearts, have had our sorrow over his 
loss mitigated and transfigured by the discovery that our 
Lowell had stamped his gracious image on a multitude 
of aspiring souls. This king among our literary men 
has been our prophet of righteousness, and, having 
“learned in suffering what he taught in song,” he has 
also been our priest at the altar of beauty and truth. 
Shelley once prophesied that in America 

“ Another Athens shall arise, 
And, to remoter time, 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendor of her prime.” 
We doubt not that this vision will yet be actualized, and 
that, too, as Lowell believed, before the close of our 
second century, when our Republic shall become ‘‘ the 


or developed by man.” A literature worthy of what is 
to be the greatest of nations, is the crown which 
America should not fail to wear; and I look upon the 
career of Mr. Lowell, and the honor in which the people 
hold him, as good auguries of the age when literature 
shall at least not be depreciated below the level of the 
rostrum and the market. 

I am one of the many Americans whose lives have been 
lived far away from the haunts of our literary magnates, 
those Dii majores, most of whom, alas! have left us to 
return to bright Olympus. My personal association with 
Mr. Lowell was of the slightest—only a few hours of con- 
versation when he was the guest, several years ago, of 
the Union League Club of Chicago; but I had been a con- 
tinuous reader of his books since I used to declaim, when 
a boy in college, his stirring antislavery stanzas, ‘‘ The 
Present Crisis,” which have done more frequent service 
in the speeches of reformers and patriots than any other 
verses. Had I not also read and re-read into my memory 
the matchless ‘‘ Commemoration Ode” on its first publica- 
tion in 1865, and did I not then feel that it deserved to 
take rank with Gray’s “‘ Bard” and his ‘‘ Progress of 
Poesy,” and to be mentioned even with Wordsworth’s 
** Ode on the Intimations of Immortality”? And riding 
for many months over the prairies of Kansas, guiding 
my slow horse from schoolhouse to schoolhouse, had I 
not relieved the monotony by filling my mind with the 
wit and pleasing my ear with the homely and stirring 
music of the “‘ Biglow Papers”? Lowell’s prose was as 
familiar to me as his poetry, and I owed a large debt to 
both for frequent homiletic illustration. Hence I did 
not fail to appreciate the kindness that gave me a place 
at his side during the long banquet, by which patriotism 
offered its painless sacrifices to the glory of Washington 
and the renown of the poet who worthily shares the na- 
tal day of the Father of his Country. To those who have 
a genuine interest in the things dearest to him, Lowell 
was delightfully communicative. 

He spoke admiringly of the earnest Americanism 
which struck him in this, his second visit to the West, 
and was astonished at the energy which had built one of 
the capitals of civilization, where, less than sixty years be- 
fore, Indian savages had performed their war-dances. He 
spoke of the transformations which the last forty years had 
witnessed in America. ‘‘I am simply amazed,” said he, 
‘*that I have lived to see a statue of William Lloyd Garri- 
son in Boston.” We spoke of England, ‘‘ Our Old Home.” 
I asked him if he remembered an address which he had 
made at a musical convention where one of the Queen’s 
sons presided, at which he said: ‘‘There was a time 
when the relations between England and America were 
getting strained and discordant, when your father (turn- 
ing to the Prince) struck a new chord, which vibrated 
with such sweetness and power as to bring us into har- 
mony.” He said: ‘‘ No, I don’t remember it; but when- 
ever I did speak in England I tried to put my best 
foot forward for the sake of my country.” Every- 
body knows that our “ Truthful James,” as Holmes 
has said, ‘‘led captive British hearts.” Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler has called him a “ bridge-builder between 
two countries,” and Mr. Wm. T. Stead believes that 
no one has done more than Lowell to make the 
English-speaking world realize its unity. The Queen 
said that no ambassador during her lifetime had made so 
deep and pleasant an impression on England as he whom 
the London Punch described as ‘‘ lord of sense and fun.” 
English scholars found him an ‘all-round man,” and liked 
his versatility, his manliness, and his invincible Ameri- 
canism. Of course there is much in what is best in Eng- 
land to make Lowell love the mother country of all Eng- 
lish peoples. He happens to be very fond of the English 
climate, and he told me that he was not so well anywhere 
else as in London. ‘‘ London is drier than Madrid; less 
water falls there during the course of the year.” And 
then he said: ‘‘ The English summer in the country is 
simply unrivaled. There are more singing birds in 

England than in all of the rest of the world to- 
gether.” I asked him if he had heard the nightin- 
gale. ‘‘Often,” he replied. ‘In Cambridge the night- 
ingale is frequently heard; and I was at a country 
house where the servants complained that they were 
sometimes kept awake by the prolonged singing of 
these birds.” When I said to him, ‘‘ I should not know 
the nightingale’s voice if I heard it,” he replied, with 
an incredulous smile, ‘‘Oh, yes, you would,” as if to 
say, Patti can easily be distinguished from other, and 
even extraordinary sopranos. I could not help recalling 
what he said in his Harvard Address: ‘‘ The nightingale 
sings with more prevailing passion in Greece that we 
first heard her from the thickets of a Euripidean chorus.” 
All readers of Lowell know what a keen and loving stu- 
dent of Nature he was, and that he has written in his 
‘“*Under the Willows,” and elsewhere with an accuracy 
of observation and responsiveness of sympathy akin to 
Wordsworth’s, But, more than other poets, Lowell car- 
ries his literature with him into the garden and the field. 
The bluebirds are ‘‘ feathered Pecksniffs.” He thinks of 
the robin’s ‘‘ relishing gulp, as not inferior to Dr. John- 
son’s.” The catbirds are “‘ weazel-Scots.” The black- 
bird’s strut is ‘“‘as martial as that of a second-rate ghost 
in Hamlet.” The crow, softening his note when in love, 
is like ‘‘a Mississippi boatman quoting Tennyson.” 
‘** Autumn is as great a master of melancholy as Heine.” 





iiost powerful and prosperous community ever devised 


‘ 


“the ringing of Titania's bridle, or the bells of the wee, 
wee hawk that sits on Oberon’s wrist.” He says of the 


| dandelion: 


“ Thou art my tropics and mine Italy. 
Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas.” 
Mr. Lowell was so completely a literary man, soaked, 
as it were, in the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, German, 
Spanish and English literatures, that it was only natural 
for him to write, out of the superabundance of his liter- 
ary knowledge; and there was nothing pedantic in his 
using Latin, French and Italian in my first half-hour’s 
conversation with him. ‘‘ The best thing ever said about 
the English climate,” remarked Mr, Lowell, “‘ was said 
by Charles the Second, that it gives you more days when 
you may go out-of-doors than any other.” I ventured to 
quote the saying of the Earl of Rochester about the 
‘* Merry Monarch,” that he ‘“‘ never said a foolish thing,” 
and I did not need to add the further remark that he 
‘never did a wise one.” A friend once said to me that 
Mr. Lowell, while in England, did not “hold up the 
American banner,” but bowed too much to English sen- 
timent. Isent in reply, what entirely changed this opin- 
ion, Mr. Lowell’s address on ‘‘ Democracy,” given in 
Birmingham in 1884, wherein our Ambassador most dex- 
trously advocated the American principle, showing that 
ours is not a “‘ land of broken promise.” No other Amer- 
ican during our Civil War turned his eye on Great Brit- 
ain more frequently and fiercely than Lowell. 
“You wonder why we're hot, John? 
Your mark wuz on the guns, 
The neutral guns, thet shot, John, 
Our brothers an’ our sons: 
Ole Uncle 8., sez he, ‘I guess 
There’s human blood,’ sez he, 
* By fits an’ starts, in Yankee hearts, 
Tho’t may surprise J. B. 
More’n *twould you an’ me.’ ” 
He loved to think of the high qualities of Josiah Quincy 
as due to democratic society, and in that essay ‘‘Ona 
Certain Condescension in Foreigners,” which has prob- 
ably been more read and quoted than any other, both in 
England and America, he wrote: ‘‘ We are worth nothing 
except so far as we have disinfected ourselves of Angli- 
canism.” 

He spoke to me freely of the new edition of his works 
which was then a prophecy, and is now a reality on our 
study tables. He said: “‘I am going through my books 
carefully to weed out some blunders and to make an in- 
dex”; and he added: ‘‘I never review my earlier poems 
for a new edition without longing to cut outa large num- 
ber of them.” But it is the earlier poems which reveal 
Lowell most frequently as the ardent preacher of right- 
eousness, and what Mr. W. T. Stead has recently related 
of the shaping influence which these works exercised 
over his life is not a solitary experience. But personally 
I prize his later poetry, that written after 1860, above the 
firstlings of his Muse. Mr. Lowell was pleased that I 
had discovered *‘ how much better the second series of the 
Biglows is than the first.” Some of his sonnets, pre- 
eminently the ‘Scottish Border” and ‘ Bon Voyage ” 
are among the finest in our language. And no American 
poem of friendship surpasses the ‘‘ Agassiz.” I read and 
re-read it in Florence, in May, 1873, shortly after it was 
written, and in a conversation which I had with Emer- 
son the July following, I was surprised to learn that he 
had not been greatly moved by it. Perhaps it was be- 
cause it contained a beautiful picture of himself. He 
even called my thoughts away from it to speak in special 
praise of the ‘“‘ Fable for Critics,’ with its marvelous 
metrical achievements, its audacious satire, its matchless 
puns and wise character-painting. Perhaps reading the 
‘* Agassiz” in Florence, where it was written, and find- 
ing it breathing so much of America, where my thoughts 
were in my exile, I entered more completely into sym- 
pathy with it. But my chief love for Lowell came from 
my continuous reading of ‘‘The Cathedral.” It shows 
nearly all the peculiarities of his mind. It is filled with 
dreams of the past, regrets for the subsidence cf faith, 
and asad confidence in the future. I say sad, for, with 
all his hope. there is in this “‘born disciple of an elder 
time,” with whom memory is so strong, a lingering sorrow 
that the future cannot carry with it all the beauty of the 
older ages. Through his later works there often appears 
this feeling, and with regard to himself, the fear ex- 
pressed in “‘ Aladdin” that he is losing the early fresh- 
ness of imagination by which he wasso enriched. Much 
of this tender regret is found in ‘ The Cathedral,” but, 
mingled with it, is a wealth of imaginative description 
and high sentiment and deep musing which made the 
poem, as I carried it with me daily when first in Europe, 
a fit companion for nearly every mood. I even ven- 
tured to court the “fair Fidéle” over its pages, as the 
lovers in the episode which Dante recalls brocded over 
the story of Galeotto. Mr. Lowell once kindly wrote to 
me: ‘‘I would rather be a fireside companion, and the 
Galeotto of household love than anything else.” My 
brother took ‘‘ The Cathedral” with him when he visited 
Chartres, and he sent me a letter recounting his delight 
in reading the poem while ‘“‘ confronting the minster’s 
vast repose,” or standing beneath ‘“‘ deepning vaults,” or 
looking ‘‘ round on the windows, pride of France.” I 
sent this letter to Mr. Lowell, and in the delightful an- 
swer which came from Elmwood, he said: 





The music of a brook in its ice-bound channel suggests 


“It gave me an odd kind of feeling, like that of over- 
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hearing people talking about one, tho I was luckier than 
the proverbial listener in hearing nothing but good about 
myself. I need not say thatI am glad when anything I 
write gives pleasure to sympathetic natures, and fear I 
should grow conceited if I thought I could produce much 
that would hold its own in presence of such a tribunal as 
the cathedral of Chartres. I saw it again on my last being 
abroad, and on a great day of pilgrimage, as your brother 
did, and saw the Bishop in full pontificals, in company with 
four others, give his blessing from the top of the main 
tower. It was a wonderfully picturesque scene. There is, 
you know, a miraculous Virgin at Chartres, whose exploits 
(oddiy enough) I was reading in thirteenth century French, 
when your brother’s letter was placed in my hands.” 

I spoke to Mr. Lowell of my having written to Pro- 
fessor Child to ask the meaning of a certain line in ‘‘ The 
Cathedral,” 

* Spume-sliding down the baffled decuman.” 
He laughed, implying, I thought, that this line which 
mars the enjoyment of the beautiful description, should 
be taken out. It still stands, however, in the revised 
edition, as does that other famous line-with its sesquipe- 
dalian addition to our language, 


* By throngs of strangers undisprivacied.” 


But we are notsorry that he does omit the encounter 
with the Englishmen at the ‘‘ pea-green inn.” Mr. Low- 
ell quoted for me the opening lines of the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales” of which he is so fond, 

**When that Aprilé with his showres soté 

The droughte of March hath perced to the roté,” etc.: 

and he certainly made them more sweetly melodious 
than I had found them before. ‘It’s the same meter as 
Pope’s,” he said, ‘* but””—with a smile—* better poetry.” 
He spoke to me about his Harvard oration after I had 
expressed my delight that he had done justice in it to the 
founders of Massachusetts, and had defended the literary 
and classical system against the new Harvard tenden- 
cies. He said that the opposition of the new Harvard to 
his ideas was very strong. Referring to Brooks Adams’s 
recent work on ‘‘The Emancipation of Massachusetts,” 
Mr. Lowell said that his positions were absurd. ‘If the 
Puritan clergy had been such men as Adams maintains, 
life would have been simply intolerable.” Our conver- 
sation was not confined to literature. The poet took oc- 
casion to remark that ‘‘the only thing settled by the 
Congress of Vienna was that Gruyére cheese is the best 
cheese in the world.” It was comforting to learn that 
the Congress of Vienna, which, us Mr. Gladstone has 
said, trampled underfoot every national aspiration, had 
settled anything, even to acknowledging that a little 
town in Switzerland had manufactured the best cheese. 

How fascinating would be a book giving Lowell’s 
He told me that Grant 
did not profoundly interest him till he had read his mem- 
oirs. ‘‘I met Grant in 1872 in Washington, and then 
when I wasin Madrid. He used to come over every day 
to smoke with me, and talk with me about his differ- 
ences with Mr. Sumner. I was greatly struck by two 
things in Grant's ‘ Autobiography,’ his accurate mem- 


recollections of eminent men! 


ory, and the fact that his was not a malignant memory. 
At the Saturday Club I once had a chance to turn a great 
laugh on Sumner, who had no sense of humor. He had 
been telling us at length about the recent suicide of the 
French Ambassador at Washington. After he had given 
us all the theories as to the cause of the suicide, I said: 
‘Sumner, did you see the French Ambassador often be- 
fore his death?” ‘ Yes,’ said Sumner, ‘I saw him every 
day.’ ‘ Did you speak with him in English or in French? 
‘Oh, I talked nothing but French,’ said Sumner. On this 
I said, ‘Gentlemen, we do not need to seek any further 
reason for his death; this fully explains the suicide!’ 
Sumner was never able to understand the explosion 
which followed.” The intrepid Senator, ‘‘ a grand speci- 
men of physical, intellectual and moral manhood,” as 
Whipple justly describes him, does not need for his fame 
to be considered a humorist; but Mr. Hoar thinks that 
one of the funniest things ever said was spoken by Sum- 
ner when he was taken suddenly sick in his office. As he 
lay on the sofa,a friend deeply sympathized with him; 

, but Sumner said: “‘fam not afraid to die, for I have 
read through Calvin’s ‘Institutes’ in the original 
Latin!” 

‘It appeared to me that, with the predominance of the 
critical faculties there was a tendency in Mr. Lowell to 
dwell on the defects of the heroic leaders of liberty. He 
was far from particularly admiring Castelar, the repub- 
lican orator of Spain. He even spoke to me of Samuel 
Adams, the greatest hero of Massachusetts, as a “‘ van- 
tankerous cuss!” But he had only warm words for Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson, Sam Adams’s chief opponent. Lowell, 
the Pontifex Maximus, whose bridge of golden speech 
had bound England and America by a new tie, appeared 
to regret rather than glory in the work of the bridge- 
breaker who was the pioneer of our Independence. Let 
no one think, however, that Mr. Lowell ever lost his Pu- 
ritan enthusiasm for righteousness, In his later poetry, 
in those satires which struck at our political misdoings 
with Juvenalian strength and sting, we recognize the 
spirit of the young reformer who prayed: 

“ O for one hour of that undaunted stock 
That went with Vane and Sidney to the block! 
O for a whiff of Naseby, that would sweep 


With its stern Puritan besom all this chaff 
From the Lord’s threshing-floor!” 





Of John Bright he said: “‘ He was the last person I 
dined with before leaving London. He wanted to talk 
with me all alone. I saw how he had aged, particularly 
because he desired to talk somuch, The Tories at Ox- 
ford were very exultant that they had captured John 
Bright.” I spoke of the Oxford students and their riot- 
ous disturbances when degrees were conferred at the 
Sheldonian Theater. ‘‘When I took my degree,” Mr. 
Lowell said, ‘‘they were quiet, much to my regret, as 
the authorities had given orders that they should be ex- 
cluded that year unless they behaved.” Mr. Lowell 
spoke of himself as a Home Ruler, but ‘“‘ one who keeps’ 
his head level.” I referred to the bitter animosity 
shown: to Mr. Gladstone in English Conservative 
circles as being equal to the animosity displayed in 
American politics. ‘‘ Far more bitter,” he replied; ‘‘ the 
things I have heard said against Gladstone in English 
parlors are almost beyond belief.” I inquired why the 
feeling was-so intense. ‘* Because he left the Tory 
party,” was the reply. ‘‘ But that was forty years ago,” 
Isaid. ‘* They never forget,” was the answer. Speak- 
ing of parties in this country, Mr. Lowell remarked: “ I 
looked upon them with absolute impartiality, and almost 
with indifference up to 1840, when I became an Aboli-; 
tionist. I was the first of literary men to discover Lin- 
coln. Dr. Samuel G. Howe, who was considerable of a. 
man, called my attention to the debates between Lincoln! 
and Douglas in 1858, and when Lincoln received the! 
Republican nomination in 1860 I was glad of it, altho Dr. | 
Holmes was grievously disappointed that Seward was’ 
not made the standard-bearer.” In his speech at the 
Union League banquet, Lowell’s reference to Lincoln as 
‘the greatest statesman of our age” was spoken with 
perhaps more feeling than anything else which he 
said. 

Mr. Lowell told me that after finishing his Harvard 
oration he sent his academic gown to President Eliot. 
This gown had been worn by both his predecessors in 
the chair of Belles-Lettres, Ticknor and Longfellow; and 
this fact suggests to me that the literary movement, which 
began with Ticknor, indicates how short has been the 
history of American letters. Lowell is, on the whole, 
the best representative of our literary development and 
achievement. An English scholar has said that if he 
were to select from our race a man who should represent 
us at the court of some celestial world, he would choose 
John Milton, as combining in himself more of the intel- 
lectual and moral riches which make the glory of hu- 
manity than any other of our kind. I am glad that 
America has appeared before the court of Great Britain 
in such representatives as Everett, Motley and Lowell. 
We are judged, not merely by the average welfare of our 
population, but also by our chief men, 

Tho literary greatness is but slightly appreciated by 
millions of our people, and tho the daily journals often 
lend their influence to the detraction of our poets and 
scholars, we have reason to be hopeful when we remem- 
ber that two generations have seen such men and women 
in our land as Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Longfellow, Em- 
erson, Everett, Lowell, Hawthorne, Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, 
Holmes, Bancroft, Motley, Parkman, Prescott, Whipple, 
Edward Everett Hale, Sumner, Beecher, Phillips, Lin- 
coln, Higginson, Curtis, Richard 8. Storrs, all of whom, 
by speech and pen, have added worthy pages to American 
literature. And, rejoicing in what they have wrought, 
we ought ever to cherish the American spirit, which 
made them what they were. When one begins to appre- 
hend what God has wrought for this land; when he com- 
prehends the genius of humanity, faith, courage, inde- 
pendence, freedom, which has shaped what is best in our 
life; when he realizes that the hand of the Puritan, 
whose brain had received the training of the English uni- 
versities, laid the foundations of our nationality, and 
that the spirit of intellectual culture, of trust in the Un- 
seen and Ideal and of a broad and gracious fraternity, 
has been stamped on everything worthily American, he 
will heartily repeat the sentiment of the New England 
scholar who has said: ‘‘ To have loved America is a lib- 
eral education.” This Lowell has taught us todo. He 
was the most patriotic of our literary men. The Nation 
was to him what Freedom is to Whittier. His best 
poetry will live and breathe inspiration 

* By lonely bivouacs to the wakeful mind.” 
His essays, too—rich in wit and wisdom, and abounding, 
like Milton’s magnificent prose passages, in imagination, 
“the great antiseptic”—will live and become a part of 
the culture of educated minds. 
“ Heir 
To the influence sweet of Athens and of Rome,’ 
And old Judea’s gift of sacred fire,” 

he is one of the chosen hands to light the cOming gener- 
ations with the lamp of life. Higginson has said that we 
can “spare the Louvre and the Vatican, we can spare 
Peestum and the Pyramids, as easily as we can spare the 
purely literary culture from the world.” But even let- 
ters and art can better be spared than that faith in God, 
that spirit of brotherhood, and that power which comes 
from the sense of a great national life, which, mingled 
and made one in the choice and master spirits, have given 
birth to the highest literary productions of our .time. 
Because these conditions abide in our nationality, I look 
for yet greater literary achievements. The age of toil, 
which precedes the age of art, is not yet ended. We are 
getting ready for the best, absorbing something of the 


world’s culture. We are going to Athens, as Cicero did, 
for our schooling; and, as Lowell has sung, 
“ Haply for us the ideal dawn shall break 

From where, in legend-tinted line, 

The peaks of Hellas drink the morning’s wine.” 
Already we rejoice in the inspiration of those who, 
knowing the best that both the Greeks and the moderns 
have done, have in this New World woven some of those 
**golden threads of song” which, with a few “ clarion 
names,” are, perhaps, the chief legacies of America that 
the coming ages will guard immortally. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOT AN UNMIXED EVIL. 


BY THE COUNTESS NORRAIKOW. 








THE present aspect of affairs in Russia is such as not 
ouly to alarm the Government of that country but also to 
arouse the keenest anxiety of the other European Powers, 
While warlike preparations are being conducted with 
unabated speed, and at an enormous cost, the Empire is 
being rent with internal dissensions, and gaunt famine 
stalks throughout the land. 

At an immense cost the Czar’s Government maintains 

an army of half a million men in Poland. They have 
been massed at this point for two reasons; first, that they 
may be in readiness to cross the German frontier in case 
the necessity arose for defense; and secondly, that they 
may be on hand to suppress the threatened uprising of 
the Poles, who, it is feared, may take advantage of the 
opportunity afforded them by Russia’s present difficulties 
to make a final effort to obtain their rights. 
* Encouraged by his recent success in floating a large 
loan in France, the Czar has assumed an aggressive atti- 
tude toward the other Powers. This success has enabled 
him to re-assert his desire for territorial aggrandizement; 
and he is accordingly pushing his way into the British 
possessions in India, has obtained his long-sought-for 
passage through the Dardanelles, and has succeeded in 
extending his authority a few steps nearer to Constanti- 
nople. 

The Czar also has accomplished his long-cherished idea 
of Russianizing Finland and the Baltic Provinces, while 
Poland’s mother-tongne is no longer heard in the be- 
nighted homes of that sorrow-stricken country. Here 
the utterance of one word in the Polish language is often 
sufficient to cause the arrest of the offender, and his or 
her exile to Siberia quickly follows. The patient mother 
is no longer permitted to croon a soft lullaby to her sleep- 
ing child in her native tongue, for the dread specter of 
arrest and exile is forever at her side. 

The Russian Emperor is a Panslavist of the most ex- 
treme type, and not a little of the misery endured by his 
hapless subjects arises from this fact. His motto is, 
‘* Russia for the Russians!” and to attain that end he is 
compelling the use of the Russian language throughout 
his entire domain. In certain parts of his territory this 
order has entailed untold trouble and confusion, as the 
Czars dominions embrace many peoples, differing not 
only in nationality and language but also in religion and 
civil customs. 

The policy of the present Emperor in regard to Russia 
differs materially from the principles held by the great- 
est of his predecessors; for while they encouraged the 
immigration of foreign artists, artisans and literati, 
Alexander III drives all such from his domain. He 
works withonly one end in view, and that is to bring 
about a federation of all the Slavonic races, and whatever 
talent the Empire can lay claim to must be exclusively 
Russian. 

In fact, to such an extent has this policy been carried 
that a ukase has been issued giving all foreign residents 
the choice of becoming Russian citizens or of leaving the 
country. This edict has caused much misery, as many 
persons who are unwilling to become denational- 
ized are forced to dispose of their property at a great 
sacrifice to enable them to leave the Empire within the 
specified time. Those who remain, in addition to becom- 
ing citizens, must join the Greek Church before they are 
permitted to embark in any business enterprise. 

The Hebrews are not the only people persecuted in the 
Russian land, for all foreigners are receiving the atten- 
tion of the Government in a rather unpleasant manner. 
In former times it was customary to allow a Hebrew all 
the rights and privileges of a citizen once he became a 
member of the Orthodox Greek Church. But a ukase 
recently issued rescinds the first edict, and the rights of 
citizenship can only fall to the second generation of the 
person who abjures the faith of his fathers and accepts 
that of the Greek Church. 

That the persecution of the Jews is severe and unjust 
there is not the slightest doubt; but we must remember 
that the greater part of the information we receive in 
America comes by way of England, and that country has 
ever been a persistent foe to Russia. What is more 
likely than that a small grain of truth should be magni- 
fied into a terrible outrage? The law of the land does 
not permit the people to strike each other, and when they 
so far forget themselves as to do so, the result in all cases 
is a fine. 

Let us, then, hope that reports recently cabled here of 
the flagellation of women and children (simply because 
they did not move quickly enough to satisfy the guard) 
is somewhat an exaggeration of the true facts. 





The world has learned that Russia, under Alexander 
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[[I, is ruled by a far sterner hand than that which distin- 
guished the Government of Alexander II. Had the latter 
monarch been_permitted to live, Russia would long ere 
this have been a constitutional monarchy, and a milder 
rule would doubtless have been inaugurated. 

The present Czar in many respects resembles his illus- 
trious grandfather, but he lacks his nobility of character 
and also his bravery. Had a gentler hand controlled the 
helm of state, Russia would not to-day be in her present 
distressed condition. Her treasury would not be de- 
pleted, nor would her people be crying for bread. It is 
the hand of the oppressor which is everywhere felt. 

The horrible famine which is devastating a large por- 
tion of the land has been greatly augmented by merce- 
nary speculation in cereals. The ukase issued a short 
time since gave speculators ample time to export all the 
grain on the market, instead of keeping it for home con- 
sumption. Even now merchants are complaining that 
the scarcity of grain for foreign shipment is likely in 
times of prosperity to divert trade from Russian ports. 
Countries formerly dependent upon that Empire will 
have to seek fresh sources from which to draw their sup- 
plies. Then what were more natural than the inference 
that, if the goods prove equally good, they should con- 
tinue to obtain their grain from the same quarter? 

This famine is the outcome of a great problem, which 
the Government has never been able to solve. The 
agrarian question is deeply involved in the present situa- 
tion, and it is devoutly to be hoped that existing com- 
plications will call forth a deeper study of the proper dis- 
tribution of land by the authorities. The poor peasant, 
who is the greatest sufferer during the pending crisis, is 
taxed out of all proportion to his ability to pay. To meet 
the extortionate demands of the Czar’s officials he is fre- 
quently obliged to give up all he owns, and with his 
starving family to seek fresh scenes. 

Recent dispatches state that in the famine districts of 
Russia there are signs of a revolution. This I very 
much doubt, as the peasants have for so many cen- 
turies stood the oppression under which they are 
now groaning without apparently heing aware 
of the fact that they are oppressed, and without 
raising a dissenting voice against the cruelties meted 
out tothem. A concerted uprising of the peasantry 
would in all probability lead to the overthrow of the 
Government, as the moujiks constitute the major portion 
of the Czar’s subjects. It has always been their lack of 
co-operation with the Nihilist, or revolutionary move- 
ment, which in each instance has caused its failure, and 
prevented the securing of the rights of citizenship which 
are granted the peoples of other countries. It does 
vot, therefore, seem possible that when worn out with 
starvation and sorrow they have the strength or spirit to 
assert those rights. 

That their present condition, and the futileattempts of the 
Government to cope with such a serious emergency, will 
give them much food for reflection cannot be doubted. 
But, on the other hand, while the poor peasant (as re- 
gards numbers) is an important factor of the Empire, he 
is so lost in ignorance and superstition as to be well-nigh 
useless in time of need. 

To this class of his subjects the ‘‘ White Czar” is an 
object of the deepest veneration, as he is to them both 
the spiritual and temporal head of all things. ‘This idea, 
instilled into their minds from earliest infancy, is a seri- 
ous bar to reform and enlightenment. Their education 
is of the most limited description, and the Czar has so 
ordered it, for he well understands that should he permit 
his peasant population to enjoy the advantages of learn- 
ing they would soon get beyond his control. 

There is yet another reason for the Panslavist move- 
ment which is agitating the Empire. The Czar fears for 
the safety of his throne, and he believes that by a federa- 
tion of all the Slavonic races he willstrengthen his power 
and that of his successors. 

The presence of foreigners insures to some extent the 
adoption of the more civilized methods of the intruders’ 
country, and the Russian mind is apt to be aroused to 
some consideration of the innovations, and to weigh them 
in the balance with their own rude methods of procedure 
in like instances. 

This state of things is all very well if it does not extend 
beyond the educated classes, but the fear on the part of 
the Government is that it will reach all elements of the 
people; hence the expulsion of foreigners from the Em- 
pire. 

How different was it in the time of Peter the Great, 
when he invited the talent of all nations to visit his do- 
minions, that his people might profit by their superior 
knowledge! He treated all such with the kindest consid- 
eration and offered them every inducement to remain. 

Let us take also Catherine, the most volatile of women, 
but at the same time one of the most brilliant of her sex. 
She, too, induced foreign immigration, that her people 
might be benefited by the experience derived from a 
higher education. Russia prospered greatly during her 
reign, many notable institutions being founded at her in- 
stigation. 

The three great characters in Russian history are Peter 
the Great, Catherine II, and Alexander II. The last 
named, while not possessing the same strength of person- 
ality as the other two, was perhaps the most humane of 
the three. The mantle of heredity did not in his case fall 
on the shoulders of his son Alexander III. It. would be 








impossible to conceive of father and son being more un- 
like than these two. The one sought to maintain his 
power over the people by a system of practical justice 
and humanity, while the latter seeks to maintain his 
power by a system of the most cruel tyranny. 

The reforms inaugurated by the late Czar have been in 
almost every case rescinded, and present indications 
point to a return to the dark ages of the past. Russia’s 
policy at present is one of retrogression, a centralization 
of her power. It remains to be seen if her people will 
submit to the indignity. 

It may be that an omniscient Providence has instituted 
the famine that is ravaging the land, and that out of chaos 
will come order, and out of darkness light; for it is not 
an unmixed evil which has fallen upon the Czar’s do- 
main. The conditions which at present exist may be but 
the precursors of better things, and that the people are at 
last to be lifted out of the darkness which envelops 
them. 

The worst has not yet come, for the year 1892 will see 
the poor peasant undergoing still greater hardships than 
he now suffers. The seed-corn ‘which the Government 
distributed for the fall planting has been eaten by the 
starying people, and no more has been given out to re- 
place it. As the winter approaches the suffering will be 
intense, and there will be nothing with which to relieve 
the distress. 

In some districts the peasants are reduced to the last 
extremity, and are forced to eat food unfit for dogs. 
The bark of trees ground and mixed with a little rye is 


the only food obtainable in some provinces. So great, 


are the dimensions which the distress has assumed that 
the Czar has at last been forced to take decisive action in 
the matter. 

The State balls, which annually costs immense sums, 
are not to be held this year. The money is instead to be 
devoted to the needs of the starving people. This is all 
very well; butdo we hear of the Czar contributing any- 
thing from his private purse? His income from mines and 
various other sources is simply enormous, but it is used 
for his own aggrandizement and pleasure. 

No court in Europe is conducted on a scale of greater 
magnificence than that of Russia. No palaces in the 
world are adorned with greater sumptuousness, and the 
fétes in their regalsplendor far surpass those of other 
nations. But let us look at the other side of the picture. 
While such vast sums of money are being squandered on 
senseless pleasure, the poor peasant is begging for even 
a morsel of bread ‘‘ in Christ’s name.” 

Homes are wrecked while people are falling dead by 
the wayside. Riot is rife throughout the land; but until 
some concerted movement can be made the rioting is 
worse than useless, for it only affords the brutal tchinov- 
nik (official) another excuse for his cruel treatment of 
the people. 

In time of war, when the treasury of the Empire is 
empty, and it is impossible to obtain funds from other 
countries, the gold and silver vessels of churches and 
monasteries are sacrificed to the exigencies of the times, 
and the desired money secured. Why not do the same 
in the present crisis? I believe some such suggestion has 
been made by the high Church dignitaries, but I have 
not learned that the offer has been accepted. 

Russia has no money for her starving people. It isall 
consumed in her war preparations, while the life or 
death of her subjects is of but secondary importance. 

It seems incredible that, in a century so enlightened as 
the present one, such strange action on the part of the 
head of a great nation should be tolerated. 

With famine at home and the prospect of war abroad, 
Russia’s position is a most precarious one. Poland is only 
biding her time, for secret preparations are always in 
progress for an uprising to ensue the moment the oppor- 
tunity arrives. 
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DovustTLEss Washington might be dull, but doubtless it 
never is. Chemical and medical and social economy 
conferences come here even during the so-called dull sea- 
son of the summer, when there is no long session, and all 
the time the city is constantly building itself new and 
beautiful houses and hotels. Besides politics just now, the 
sunsets make all eyes turn toward the west at the close 
of the short bright days we have been having; aud peo- 
ple say, as they see the brilliant gold streaming up almost 
to the zenith, with the slender length of the monument 
to the great Washington in the foreground, ‘‘ Why is the 
West so crazy about silver?” 

Politics did not, last week, concentrate under the dome 
as markedly as it does after the session really begins; but 
it was here. At the Senate end of the Capitol many of 
the Senators were in their committee rooms busy map- 
ping out their work for the next session in a leisurely and 
serene manner. They had no doubt as to who would be 
the presiding officer over that part of the legislative 
body. The excitement, the fever heat, outside of the 
Capitol waxed hotter and hotter all those days before the 
seventh of December, among the Democrats and their 
followers. The Republicans were calm, and looked on 
with the jeers and the coolness which bystanders feel for 
the things they are not in. 





Every day the number of the arriving Representatives 
increased, and finally the largest morning paper in town 


gave a summing up by States of the way the Democratic 


members would vote. This was before the caucus at 
which Mr. Holman was to preside. But there was an 
awful uncertainty hanging: over most of the members 
even then. Mr. Springer, of Llinois, seemed to be cer- 
tain of thirteen of those from his State, himself making 
the fourteenth, and Mr. Mills, of Texas, had the ten Texas 
members solid for him; but the other States floated about 
in a misty and vague manner with very few exceptions. 
It must add greatly to the fearful fascinations of the de- 
sire for the place to have it thus uncertain. 

The Metropolitan Hotel, near the old National on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, was a Democratic head-center for 
three of the future speakers, notwithstanding the fact 
that only one of them could haveit. Mr. Mills, of Texas, 
Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, Mr. McMillin, of Tennessee, were 
there. The hotel is only a few rods away from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Station. and from its upper windows 
one could see, as an enthusiastic man said to me, “‘ the 
excited trains coming in loaded with members and their 
families.” 

But the excitement within these headquarters,who can 
depict that? Men sat and stood and walked and occa- 
sionally wrote, but all the time talked, either in close 
knots of two or three, in which case there was sure to be 
something very interesting being said, or else one man 
drew another aside and the two bent their heads to- 
gether and talked in low tones, and then it was some- 
thing even more interesting—if you could not hear what 
was said. Probably the subject each time was, Can we 
get three men from the delegation from Blank? If we 
can, then Blank will not get the speakership and another 
Blank will. Mr. Springer resented any attempt to wile 
away any of his followers, and Mr. Mills was equally 
bitter at similar attempts made upon his men. So it 
went. 

Mr. Springer has been a member from Illinois for 
sixteen years, the Forty-fourth Congress of 1872 being 
his first election. He is a man of middle hight, five 
feet ten, if one may make a guess, with broad shoulders 
and a figure well filled out, but no more—he is not fat. 
He always wears a flower in his buttonhole. His face 
is smooth, for a man of his age—he was born in 1836—and 
he has gray side whiskers that match his hair, and both 
are plentiful except that at the top of his head the 
fingers of time have been busy and there his hair is 
—well, thin. He has very pleasant manners, which 
perhaps account for the pleasant expression and 
smooth look of his face. All these things might be 
said of many other men, so that I have not yet 
given the touches that make his face most characteristic. 
I think it is the mixture of the pleasant expression with 
the strength of the features. His blue-gray eyes can be 
keen, and his well-shaped nose, almost an aquiline, with 
his eyes and the coloring of his hair and whiskers give 
the qualities which make his face his own, and different 
from any other person’s. He is, from his long service in 
the House, well acquainted with the political history of 
our Republic, and he also knows Robert’s ‘‘ Manual of 
Parliamentary Rules” better than half the other men, 
his fellow-members. He was one of Mr. Reed’s keenest 
fighters during the two years that the latter was Speaker. 
It would be pleasant to see, if the situation is reversed, 
how the two men will get on this winter. If Mr. Spring- 
er is in the chair, how often will Mr. Reed be able to 
‘catch the Speaker’s eye”? He lives in a pretty and neat 
house on Capitol Hill. Itis a little nicer house than Mr. 
Randall had, but he was something of a stoic, and rather 
took pleasure in severe surroundings. Men say of Mr. 
Springer that ‘‘ he has worked too hard for his party to 
get the Speakership.” That means that he has strength 
and vigor enough to have enemies. 

Mrs. Springer is a delicate-looking woman, but one 
who is stronger than she looks. She has a slight figure 
and is always well dressed. She is as much interested in 
politics as her husband, and yet has time for literary 
labors and for society. She is called on often by the Lit- 
erary Society of Washington, of which she is a member, 
to contribute a poem or a prose article—more often the 
former, because almost anybody can write, but, very few 
people can call up at will those charmed lines that must 
commence with a capital, and whose feet are measured 
with more care than the shoemaker ever gives his cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. McMillin, of Tennessee, has not been so long a 
Representative as Mr. Springer. He began his career 
four years later, but since then he has been so steadily 
at work that he has made an impression on the 
Democratic public. He is not quite up to middle 
hight, and has not yet put on any of the fleshi- 
ness which people usually begin to acquire after thirty. 
He is quite bald, but not gray; his hair is auburn and 
his eyes are the saine brown, with the solid white skin 
that the French call mat. His features are less marked 
than Mr. Springer’s; his face is one that is less easily de- 
scribed for that reason. He is fiery, sometimes, in his 
looks; but I never have heard that he had anything of 
that Southern fire-eater quality, which Northern peo- 
ple have learned to distrust and Southern people 
at last understand is not to their credit. He 
was one of the Committee on Ways and Means, of which 
Mr. McKinley, of Ohio, was chairman, in the last Con- 
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gress, with Mr. Roswell P, Flower, of New York, and Mr. 


Mills, of Tennessee, and other shining lights in the Dem- 
ocratic Party. He and Mr. Mills were opposed to each 
other in the fight for the Speakership; but they probably 
worked together against Mr. McKinley when the new 
Tariff bill was being made out. 

Mr. Mills is square-faced and square-headed, but with 
more st2el-like sparkle than one often sees with that sort 
of head and face. His friends love him, and are afraid 
of his temper. They want him to be Speaker, because 
they say he has more lasting qualities than Mr. Crisp. 
He is genial and warm-hearted with all his keenness, and 
tells to this day without bitterness and with great relish 
stories of his life as a prisoner in the Union lines during 
the late War. The best of these stories is one where Jef- 
ferson Davis, having appointed a day of fasting and 
prayer, the prisoners asked if they could keep it, and 
were informed that they could, ‘ especially,” says Mr 
Mills, with a twinkle of joy if his auditor is a Yankee, 
** especially the fasting.” They selected one of their num- 
ber to deliver a sermon, and primed him with the points 
he was to make until he was ready to go, and then he 
stood on a box and gave it. “The Jews in exile weeping 
by the waters of Babylon” was his subject, and all went 
well until things took a political turn. First one hot shot 
and then another was thrown at certain of the men who, 
weary of a prison life, had almost decided to take the 
oath of allegiance tothe United States. ‘‘And just then,” 
says Mr. Mills, ** just as our chaplain pro tem. was mak- 
ing it very unpleasant for those maligners, a Yankee offi- 
cer yelled out: ‘‘ Hold on, there! you can’t do that! Go 
to your bunks.” And so the meeting broke up. 

Mr. Mills had, perhaps, the largest following, and yet he 
was so hopelessly devoted to Free Trade that it seemed 
harder to bring about his election than Mr. McMillin or 
the others. The Pennsylvania delegation of Democrats- 
it is almost impossible not to think of them as delegates, 
but they are members—were divided between Mr. Mills 
and Mr. Crisp, and New York was divided, and many of 
its members would not say which way they were going 
and wanted to wait until after the first ballot in the can- 
cus. Great efforts were made to persuade one or an- 
other of the four candidates to withdraw. Mr. Springer 
said, upon being approached gently on the subject, that 
he should be in the fight to the end, and, moreover, that 
he was in to win. 

It was interesting to hear the prophets beforehand. 
Were the prophets of the old time so moved by their 
wishes as to see what they desired and that only in the 
future? ‘“‘One would rather be the prophet the day 
after than the day before,” said a Democrat to me when 
I asked him what he thought. ‘‘I know I want to see 
Mr. Mills in the chair, and that is all I can say about it. 
But think of him. How ardent he was when he was chair- 
man three or four years ago and brought in the tariff 
bill that they smashed in the Senate! Oh, I know yor 
say that Texans all stampede in one direction like steers. 
Well, for my part, it pleases me to see a body gofor o 
man; then it is thoroughly done and there is no doubt 
about his election.” : 

Then he saw that I was of the sex that writes, and he 
said: ‘* Wait till you see him in the chair and then de- 
scribe him after he has shown his ability as Speaker.” 

‘* But how if he is not elected ?” 

** Ah! well, yes—but wait, just the same. He is to be 
regarded even if he did thunder at Mr. Reed last winter.” 

The new two dollar silver certificates began a few days 
ago to get into circulation. Four or five hundred of the 
first were seized upon by hunters of souvenirs, and by 
those who are making collections other than the ones 
taken in churches. They have the likeness of Mr. Win- 
dom, the first Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Har- 
rison, who died so suddenly last year at the dinner of the 
Chamber of Commerce, in New York. The very first of 
the new notes was sent to Mrs. Windom, who still lives 
here, among her many friends. 

Mrs. Harrison gave an informal reception to a few 
friends in the Red parlor, one day last week. They are 
called informal for some unknown reason, perhaps be- 
cause there were only a few people, instead of a thousand, 
‘and the whole house has not to be turned over to the 

4 public; or it may have been because the Red parlor is 
rather more the family room than any other of the 
downstairs rooms in the Executive Mansion. Here she 
met many of the best unofficial people who make socie- 

“ty a pleasure: Miss Ida Thompson, Mrs. Edward Halli- 
day, Miss Strong. Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. E. H. Walworth, 
and besides these were many of those who are official: 
Madame Romero, Mrs. Walter Damrosch, the married 
daughter of Secretary Blaine, Admiral and Mrs. Crosby, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wharton, and Mr. Neville Lubbock, of 
England, who is a nephew of Sir John Lubbock, of 
whom we have all heard from his work in the study of 
insect life. Mr. Lubbock is here on business and pleas- 
ure both, but was distinctly taking his pleasure on this 
occasion, in seeing the family of the Executive head of 
the Republic in an informal manner. It was not “ going 
to court.” and yet it was of that nature—yet it was like 
any hostess receiving her guests in her own parlors, and 
making them enjoy their stay. Seeing a queen without 
a crown, and with only a four years’ title to her throne, 
is always a novelty to an Englishman. 

., Our navy is growing slowly and steadily, whether our 

difficulty with Chile is or not. They launched at the 








Cramp’s yard one day last week that fine vessel, the 
‘‘New York”; and Miss Page, daughter of Mr. Seaver 
Page, Secretary of the Union, went dowa from New 
York to christen the new ship. It was a great honor, 
for the vessel is to be the largest in our navy, with the 
power to carry coal enough to sail 13,000 miles, and with 
the very latest and best modern work upon her sides and 
in her guns. 

A distinguished party went up from Washington— 
Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. McKee, Secretary Tracy, the Vice- 
President and Mrs. Morton, Secretary Rusk, and Secre- 
tary Noble, and Mrs. Russell Harrison. Miss Page is a 
very pretty girl, and she swung the decorated bottle that 
was given her to break with vigor and grace; and the 
spurt of the wine followed the ways and ran down on 
the framework of the vessel, while it slid with strength 
and a lightning-like swiftness on its way to the water. 
The vessel was built bows on to the shore, so that she was 
launched stern foremost; but it was none the less well 
done, if it does seem a little un-sailor like for a vessel to 
advance backward. She was yet without armor, masts 
or guns; but the lines of her build are fine, and naval 
officers say she is a noble model. 


Sine Arts, 


THE SECOND EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK 
WATER-COLOR CLUB. . 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 











THE New York Water-Color Club, organizéd last year, 
has given to the public its second annual exhibition, which 
is now open at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. This Club, 
tho nominally a New York affair, includes in its member- 
ship of seventy-two about half a dozen Massachusetts 
artists; and, in its exhibicion, has been unusually liberal to 
artists from other towns, about two hundred artists being 
represented, some seventy of whom cannot be counted as 
New Yorkers. Of the seventy, more than twenty are Bos- 
tonians. Perhaps the fact that the President of the Club, 
Mr. Childe Hassam, was, not long since, a Boston artist, 
may have attracted to this exhibition the work of Massa- 
chusetts men and women. Another peculiarity of this dis- 
play is the unusually large proportion—more than a third 
—of women exhibitors. This would seem to accord with 
the general scope of the Club, which includes well-known 
women artists among its officers as well as its members. 
Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls is Vice-President of the Club. 
and Mrs. E. M. Seott, Recording Secretary, while the Board 
of Control includes, besides these, Mrs. Kellogg and Miss 
McChesney among the eleven names, headed by that of the 
President, Mr. Hassam. The show is none the worse for its 
liberality either to those outside the metropolis or to 
women artists. 

It is also greatly to the credit of the Club that so large a 
proportion of its membership is here represented. Fitty of 
the seventy-two members are represented in the two gal- 
leries by from one to five pictures each. The Catalog bears 
the same general decorations as did that of last year—a 
scroll with the involved and un-English sentence: “‘ By the 
medium of water color is the modern artist’s most delight- 
ful way of expression,”’ which is a sound sentiment poorly 
expressed—and decorative figures by A. L. Kellogg and Mrs. 
Sherwood, which have been slightly altered, perhaps, that 
they may appeara year older. The Catalog is arranged 
alphabetically, each artist’s work by itself, making it use- 
ful for reference when not looking at the pictures, but the 
despair of the visitor on the spot, as the pictures are hung 
where they will show to advantage with no reference to 
their numbers. 

Returning to the awkward motto of the Club, there can 
be no doubt that the modern artist has found his most de- 
lightful mode of expression through the medium of water 
colors; but a few years ago, many an artist would have sug- 
gested the etcher’s needle as the most fascinating tool in 
his hands; while just now, it is the pastel that is bewitch- 
ing the facile painter, so that, as Mrs. Champney suggests 
in this month’s Century, we may almost believe that the 
present renaissance of pastel will surpass the brilliancy of 
its golden age, a hundred and fifty years ago. Of those 
who have sent pastels to this exhibition may be mentioned 
Carl J. Blenner, Leslie Cauldwell, whose contributions are 
all pastels, May Hallowell, Miss Haynes, Miss Ketcham, 
Mr. MacKnight, Miss McChesney, Florence MacKubin, 
Mr. Rehn, and Francis Hunt Throop. One can but regret 
that Mr. Ochtman’s name is not of this number. 

The water colors here collected average well. Few, if 
any, are noticeably bad;few stand out as startlingly good; 
but there is something here to suit all tastes. One not in 
sympathy with the open-air movement might turn from 
Aug. Franzen’s work dissatisfied; but he could not deny 
that there was fine modeling in the heads of his striking 
“Sunset,” while others would stoutly assert that he had 
rendered his sunlight effects successfully. Mr. Franzen’s 
work, however, with all its cleverness, lacks the imagina- 
tive quality which in some subtle way adds greatness toa 
picture. e 

Mr. Hassam sends five pictures, three of them being shore 
scenes, the Isle of Shoals, the English Coast, and Glouces- 
ter, Mass., and two of them rainy evening effects in New 
York streets. One of these “Rain, Mist and Electric 
Light,” is an unusually interesting study,while the ‘‘Moon- 
rise at Gloucester ’’ shows some remarkable color. 

Not very many of the older artists are represented here; 
their strength is reserved for other occasions. This gives 


the younger men and women a chance. Among the few 
older artists who appear may be mentioned Mr. J. Apple- 
ton Brown, who has just forsaken Boston for New York, 
and Messrs. Champney, Cropsey, Fenn, the Eatons (Harry 
C. and Charles Warren), Gibson, Gay, Inness, Shurtleff, 
Geo. H. Smillie and wife, and Mr. Wyant. This is not a 





classification as to age, but merely an enumeration of 
names that have been longer before the public. 

Following hard after them might be mentioned Messrs, 
Bicknell, Birney, Chapman, Coffin, Crane, Curran, Dain- 
gerfield, Dewey and wife, Edwards, Fraser, Herter, Hoeber, 
McCord, MclIlhenny, Parrish, Platt, Reid, Snell, Syming- 
ton, Thayer, Triscott, Turner (A.M.), Wadsworth, Whitte- 
more, Wiles, with such women as Clothilde Bodine, Maria 
Brooks, Mrs. Dillon, Mrs. Dixon, M. S. Florence, Miss 
Eleanor Greatorex, the Misses Humphrey, Knowlton, 
Lamb, Mrs. Murphy, Mrs. Nicholls, Mrs. Sherwood; and 
pressing hard after them, so far as public recognition 
goes, might be added such names as Bunner, Cookman, 
Arthur B. Davies, with his.extra sixth sense for harmonies, 
and a host of others who will be at the front ina year or 
two. 

Of Mrs. Sherwood’s work the “Sleeping Child” is spe- 
cially good. Miss King exhibits four idyllic imaginative 
works,and Miss Florence shows another in the same line, a 
bright fancy in the shape of an interior where may be seen 
“L’ Amour en visite chez Pauvrete qui rit.””, An unusual 
number of pictures in this light, fanciful vein are on the 
walls, as if there had been a veritable epidemic of cupids, 
All of Mr. Herter’s work is of this order, and its unreality 
grows monotonous. P. S. Newell gives us a Cupid asa 
water colorist, a dainty fancy, and Miss Adéle McGinnis 
sends from Paris a quaintly conceived figure of Sleep, float- 
ing in the night air with drapery that overshadows the 
world below. 

Flower and fruit painting are well represented by Berthe 
Art, of Brussels, by Mrs. Dewey and Mrs. E. M. Scott. 

Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls exhibits five pictures, most 
of them being fields gay with fiowers; but her ‘‘ Lecture,” 
apparently a bit of Gloucester, where a girl standing by a 
fence is receiving a reprimand from an older woman, will 
probably be liked best of the five which stand in her name. 
“The Picture Paper,” by L. C. Earle, is a good piece of 
work. 

Among heads should be notic:d three by Miss Sears, 
strong and serious work, Miss Greatorex’s peasant girl, 
a “Study,’’ by Clarkson, a ‘‘ Penserosa,”” with a beautiful 
rapt expression on the face, by A. M. Turner, while it 
would be quite out of the question to note all the clever 
landscape work that is here shown. Mr. Daingerfield’s 
“Sunny Feeding-Ground”’ is the best of his four. Mr. Foster 
has pleasant pictures of sheep in “ Night” and “‘ A Rainy 


Day.”’ Mr. Irving Wiles’s ‘Spring Gardening” must not 
be overlooked, nor Mr. Keller’s two contributions, nor 
‘Back of the Greenhouses,” by Geo. F. Muendel. Mr. 


Mc Ithenney’s “‘ Monarch of all I Survey,’ a_ fine picture of 
a bull, hasa place of honor. Mr. Curran’s “‘ Under a Central 
Park Bridge” shows that he has eyes to see. He also gives 
in one frame twelve small landscapes representing the 
same scene, aclump of willows at different seasons of 
year. These seriesof studies may have been suggested by 
M. Monet, but the practice of doing the same scene over 
and over again at different times of the day or ye r, has 
been carried out by many an artist before M. Monet was 
heard of. Iremember a charming collection of sunrises 
and sunsets in body color, painted by Mr. William Ward, 
of Richmond, Fngland, father of Mr. Wm. C. Ward, 
whose name is so familiar in the Fine Arts depart- 
ment of THE INDEPENDENT. Mr. Wm. Ward’s art work 
has been mainly done in connection with Mr. Ruskin. The 
set of studies which I recall were, I believe, painted at 
sunset and sunrise, from the same window, for the space of 
ayear. For sunrise views the paints were laid ready to 
hand overnight, the artist took down his impressions in a 
few moments, and then resumed his slumbers, and the 
result was a really delightful portfolio of views. 

In this hurried review not half of the really praiseworthy 
work has been specified. But to name in the short space of 
this department even a small proportion of the clever artists 
whose work does them credit here would read like pages 
from a catalog. The pleasant thing about it all is that so 
many good pictures are by men and women whose names 
are still new to us. 

NEWARK, N. J. 








Sanitary. 
ALCOHOL AND THE FOOD QUESTION. 


THE list is constantly increasing of those who try their 
hand in explaining and defining the physiological action of 
alcohol and in finding it a place directly or indirectly 
among food stuffs. First there was the contention that, as 
it was not all eliminated as alcohol, it must be used up in 
the system. Besides the difficulty of determining whether, 
indeed, it was in any wise consumed, Parker well claimed 
that its disappearance, if true, did not prove that it gave 
rise to useful force. The fact that it lowers temperature 
came in as a most confounding disturbance to the direct 
food advocates. Then the phrase that it delays the “ retro 
gressive metamorphosis of tissue” had its high sounding 
popularity, altho it has ever puzzled chemical physiologists 
to find out how this kind of alleged interruption of waste 
of tissue is a storage of health. Still, ever and anon, Ww 
have new excursions of theorists into the field of causation, 
many of them true and learned men who would gladly di- 
minish the evil effects of alcohol. One of the most recent 
is that of a New York physician, who read a paper before 
the National Temperance Medical Congress, Port Ricb- 
mond, July 15th, 1891, in order, apparently, to settle the 
physiological relation of alcohol to food. While his chem- 
istry is not new, some of its combinations are, and he 4 
serts them with the confidence of one who believes what he 
says. He says, for instance, that “ we are now able to assert 
positively what follows upon the introduction of a C H0 
compound, like fat, sugar and starch, into the animal 
economy, and to speak with an absolute degree of certainty. 
The results are now as positively known when a similar 
C H O compound like alcohol is introduced into the system.’ 
Yet he had just before said that “ by many writers upo? 
food and digestion, alcohol and the vegetable acids and 
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salts are included in this group of food stuffs,” and then 
takes exception to their inclusion ‘“‘ of alcohol,” 
altho of the same chemical construction and of apparently 
the same mode of disposition. 

In order to certify his contention and hypothesis as to al- 
cohol, he rearranges “our chemical and physiological 
knowledge,” and so makes the C H O class of substances 
(fats, sugar, starch, alcohol) introduced as food stuffs or 
otherwise, in the strict limitation of the term, non-nutri- 
tious elements. They are all ‘stimulating compounds yield- 
ing to the system by their conversion into alcohol-like by- 
products and by their final oxidation into carbon dioxide 
and water—heat energy, lubrication and rotundity.”’ 
Surely it is not new that these are not tissue-forming food 
stuffs; and what is new is merely a forced inference from 
the newer dietetic chemistry of the Munich school, which 
derives fat solely from the metabolism of albuminates, the 
carbohydrates and fats of the food acting only as a ‘ spar- 
mettel.’’? And yet note that just before this alcohol and 
the vegetable acids and salts have not even been assigned to 
this group. 

In order, apparently, to still further exclude the C H O 
compounds as nutrients, and apparently to bring them 
within a range, by which alcohol may be placed approxi- 
mately with them, he insists that children should be given 
eggs and meat, so that an “egg and meat diet with the 
milk should be fully established before the first year of life 
is passed.”” The child cannot have its crust of bread or its 
potato, and it would almost seem, ought to have th sugar 
and fat extracted from the mother’s milk, lest it should 
have an excess of heat and energy. While it is well under- 
stood that starches are not indicated before teetli appear, 
and in moderation at first, there is no such defect of the 
mouth and the pancreas to respond to the use of bread 
crumbs and potato, as the author would seem to indicate. 
We do not believe that ‘‘ the chief factor in devitalizing the 
human race and stimulating a common and strong desire 
on the part of the human system for the more quickly act- 
ing alcoholic compounds’”’ is the defect of meat and egg 
feeding or the use of cerealsin early babyhood. There is 
not enough in this doctrine to account for a ‘‘ defective nu- 
tritive condition in which men are driven in madness and 
despair to seek for relief in alcoholic stimulation.”’ Here is 
the recipe for preventing drunkenness: 

“If the infant and growing child is fed according to the laws 
of Nature—and not by the rules of the ‘ say sos "—upon a liberal 
nitrogenous diet with just enough of fat, sugar and starch, or 
C H O elements to sustain the heat and energy of the body and at 
the same time allow a perfect oxidation of the proteids, or 
© H N OS compounds, a powerful physiological organism will be 
engendered which will place the individual in a position to ab- 
stain easily, not only from the use of alcohol, but also from all 
substances that will in any degree tend to undermine or weaken 
the moral and physical forces ef his natural being.” 

Here is the recipe for curing drunkenness: 

“Fortunately, and from the fact that alcohol per se has no 
poisonous properties, when the alcoholic supply is withdrawn and 
in its place is supplied a liberal allowance of the proteids, or 
C H NOS compounds, the nutrition is quickly re-established, the 
tone of the tissues improved, normal glandular activity induced, 
and the physiological functions, the physical and mental powers 
raised up to, or even carried above, the normal standard. When 
once this is accomplished the system is in a strong position to re- 
sist all damaging influences, and the individual can fight man- 
fully and successfully the little desire that is left for alcohol and 
its stimulating effects. 

“If there is a return to an excessive use of alcohol, it invari- 
ably follows a period of overwork or an incomplete supply of os 
truly nutritive food stuffs, or else it is on t of 
moral depravity.” 

The author, while saying, further on, that alcohol belongs 
more accurately speaking, to the class of medicinal stim- 
ulants, succeeds, according to his own view, in proving it 
to be a *‘ food stuff in the same manner as any of the C H O 
compounds, such as fat, sugar, starch.’ If so, his caution 
that it should not be introduced into the system as one of 
the ordinary food stuffs has at least no physiological or di- 
etetic basis, especially as he says that the “‘ chief reason why 
the ordinary individual in health should not use alcohol is 
that he has no means of knowing the exact quantity that 
can be taken safely and still keep within the physiological 
limit but is very much more likely to imbibe more than is 
reasonably required.” 

We should not have noticed this essay so fully but for its 
delivery asa Temperanceaddress. It has, scattered through 
it, some grains of truth with many husksof error. Alcohol 
is available as a medicine and does belong to a class of ap- 
petizers which, we incline to think, will ever keep it some- 
what in use. With some, and in certain states of system, 
it helps the human organism to get more out of foods, in 
the relish it imparts, as in the aroma and ethers of wines, 
and so in a sense can be said to be utilized for present pur- 
poses of activity and life. Yet even here medical opinion, 
calm judgment and self-control are needed, since an excess, 
even if never intoxicating, makes the remedy worse than 
the disease. But this is far different from bringing fats, 
sugars and starches—our bread and butter—down to its low 
level, and then calling it a food stuff, after their manner. 

A NOVELTY in the line of royal visits is the presence in 
St. Petersburg of the Emir of Bokhara, Abdul Ahad Khan. 
It is the first time that a ruler of the ultra-Mohammedan 
Bokhara has ventured to appear in a Christian capital. 
Abdul Ahad Khan, twenty-seven years old, is the son of 
Emir Muzzafir Eddin, who died in 1865, and the grandson 
of the fanatical Masrullah, who died in 1849. During the 
rule of the last-mentioned tyrant it was death for a Chris- 
tian to enter his realm, and in the year 1842 the Emir caused 
an official delegation, sent by Queen Victoria, to be pub- 
licly beheaded in the market-place of Bokhara. In his last 
will and testament he made it the most sacred duty of his 
successors to use fire and sword in the mys eee ofthe 

Abdul Ahad Khan, 
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Biblical Research. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE GREEK TEXT 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY THE REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 





It is a well-known fact that there is a difference of opin- 
ion among scholars as to the relation of the Septuagint to 
the Masoretic text. Some give preference to the Alexan- 
drian version of the present Hebrew text, others hold the 
reverse; but both agree as to the importance of the Alex- 
andrian version. It was the first missionary to make the 
Gentile world acquainted with monotheism ; it was the 
Bible of the first Church; its language influenced the lan- 
guage of the Vulgate, and thus also indirectly the English 
language. Thus, anathema, apostata, cataclysmus, crater 
(i. ¢., a cup), erypta, ecclesia, eeclesiastes, epinicion, exta- 
sis, holocaustum, idolatria, Judatamus, melodia, myrum, 
naphtha, nycticorax, patriarcha, Pentecoste, peribolus, 
phantasia, propheta, prophetes, prophetia, prophetissa, 
psalmus, psalterium, sabbatum, scandalum, sycomorus, 
synagoga, thronus, zelotes, etc., are words found in the Old 
Testament Vulgate and retained from the Septuagint. 

Within the last decade the Septuagint has especially 

engaged the attention of scholars. We do not speak of 
works like Cornill on Ezekiel, Workman on Jeremiah, and 
the various essays which were published, but of the texts 
of the Septuagint which were issued. In 1883 Paul de La- 
garde published the first volume of Librorum Veteris Tes- 
tamenti Canonicorum Graece. From Jerome’s preface to 
the books of Chronicles we learn that three recensions of 
the Septuagint divided the Christian world at the end of 
the fourth century—the recension of Hesychius, which pre- 
vailed at Alexandria and in Egypt; the recension of Lucian 
(died 311), accepted at Antioch and at Constantinople; the 
recension of Pamphilus and Eusebius of Cesarea, grounded 
on the work of Origen and followed in Palestine. The 
second of these recensions, the Lucianic, was issued by 
Lagarde. In 1887 a revised edition of the text published by 
Leander Van Ess in 1824 was published. The text is that 
of the Vatican manuscript. In the same year the first 
volume of Swete’s “The Old Testament in Greek” was 
issued by the Cambridge University Press. This edition, 
as we learn from the preface, represents the text of the 
Vatican manuscript, which, on the whole, presents the 
version of the Septuagint in its relatively oldest form. 
Where the Vatican manuscript is defective its defects are 
supplied from the Alexandrine manuscript, or, in the very 
few instances where both these manuscripts fail us, from 
the uncial manuscript, which occupies the next place in 
point of age or importance. 
’ It is very interesting to compare these three editions 
with each other, and to see where they agree and where 
they disagree. Calling Lagarde’s edition L, that of Swete 
S, and that of Van Ess E, we will quote some examples: 

Gen. i, 14, S reads: to give light upon the earth, and to 
rule the day and the night, and to divide; but L E have: to 
give light upon the earth, to divide. 

Gen. ii, 2: S E read, and rested; L, and God rested. 

Gen. ii, 5: S E, God; L, the Lord God. 

Gen. ii, 15: S, paradise; E L, paradise of delight. 

Gen. ii, 25:S E make this verse the beginning of the third 
chapter; but L follows the Hebrew division. 

Gen. v, 25: S reads 187 years; but E L 167 years, which 
latter number agrees neither with the Hebrew nor the Sa- 
maritan. 

Gen. v, 26:5 reads 782 years; but L E, against the Hebrew 
and Samaritan, 802 years. 

Gen. vi, 2: S, the angels of God; but E L, the sons of God. 

Gen. viii, 14: L reads nere, against Sand E: And in the 
second month on the seventeenth day the earth was dried; 
and on the twenty-seventh day of the month he opened the 
ark. 

In the eleventh chapter the numerical differences are 
found as follows: Thus, v, 13, Arphaxad lived, according to 
S L, after the birth of Cainan, 430 years; according to E, 
400 years; v. 17, Eber lives, according to S L, after the birth 
of Phalek, 370 years; according to E, 270 years; v. 18, Pha- 
lek lived before the birth of Reu. according to S E. 130 
years; according to L, 134 years; v. 24, Nahor lived before 
the birth of Tharah 79 years, according to S L, but 179 
years, according to E; v. 25, Nahor’s life, according to 8, 
was 129 years; according to E L, 125 years. 

Gen. xiv, 17: S E read: and the King of Sodom; but L: 
and the King of Sodém and the King of Gomorrah. 

S, this was the plain of the king; E, this was the plain 
of the kings; L, this was the plain of King Melchisedek. 

Gen. xv, 14: SE, I will judge; L, I will judge, says the 
Lord. 

Gen. xv, 18: S, there God made a covenant; E L, in that 
day the Lord made a covenant. 

Gen. xvi, 7: S E, in the wilderness, by the fountain in the 
way to Sur; L omits. 

Gen. xvii, 7: S L, between me and thee and thy seed; E, 
between thee and thy seed. 

Gen. xvii, 10: S E, for their generations; L omits. 

Gen. xvii, 13: S E, he that is born in thy house, and he 
that is bought with money, must needs be circumcised; L 
only, must needs be circumcised. 

Gen. xviii, 31: S, for the sake of the twenty; L E, if I find 
there twenty. 

Gen. xix, 2: S E, ye shall depart on your journey; L, ye 
shail depart on your journey; because of that did you turn 
aside to your servant. 

Gen. xx, 17: S E, and his maidservants; L, and all his 
maidservants and all his cattle. 

Gen. xxvi, 34: 8S, Judin (E, Judith) the daughter of Beer, 
and Masemmath (E, Basemath) the daughter of Ailom (E, 
Helon); L, Judin the daughter of Ailom, and Masethan the 
daughter of Baior. 

Gen. xxvii, 7: S E, bless thee before the Lord before I die; 
L, bless thee before the Lord. 

Gen. xxvii, 38: S, bless, I pray thee, me also, father; E L, 


bless, I pray thee, me also, father. And Isaac being trou- 
bled, Esau cried aloud and wept. 

Gen. xxix, 3: S E, flocks gathered; L, the flocks gathered 
and the shepherds. 

Gen. xxix, 10: S L, when Jacob saw Rachel the daughter 
of Laban, his mother’s brother; E, when Jacob saw Rachel! 
the daughter of Laban, his mother’s brother, and the sheep 
of Laban, his mother’s brother. 2 

Exod. viii, 11: L adds at the end of the verse: and Pha- 
raoh said, I will send you away, and ye may sacrifice to the 
Lord your God in the wilderness; but do not go very far 
away; pray ye therefore to the Lord concerning me. And 
Moees said, I shall go forth from thee and pray to the Lord. 

I Sam. xiii, 1 reads, according to the Authorized Version: 
“Saul reigned one year; and when he had reigned two 
years over Israel.’’ This difficult passage is omitted in 
S E, but retained in L. 

I Sam. xviii, 1-6: S E omit, not so L; the same is the case 
with vs. 9-11, 17-19, 29, 30. 

Il Sam. xxiv, 9: S E read 800,000 and 500,000; L, 900,000 
and 400,000. With L agrees also Josephus, “ Antiquities,”’ 
vii, 13. 

I Kings vi, 1: S E read 440; L, with the Hebrew, 480. 

Neh. vii, 68: This verse, as it reads in the English version, 
is an interpolation. It is found in some Hebrew manu- 
scripts, a proof, how, even after the fixing of the Masoretic 
text, a whole verse could be inserted. S E omit it, but L 
has a part of it: their horses seven hundred thirty and six. 
Delitzsch, in his edition of the Hebrew text, has omitted 
it. Wehave not yet a standard text of the Septuagint. 
Whether Lagarde, who is now sixty-four years old, will be 
able to accomplish what he purposes to do for the Septua- 
gint, is also a question. 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 20TH. 
rHE RISEN CHRIST AND HIS DISCIPLES.—Jouw xxt, 1-14. 


NoteEs.—‘‘ After these things.”—Not immediately after, 
and there may have been intermediate appearances, 
“There were together Simon Peter,” etc.—Peter is men- 
tioned first, as the leader. John masks his own name as 
one of the sons of Zebedee. There were seven in all, Christ 
had told them to go before him into Galilee, and they had 
resumed their daily occupations. “Igo a-fishing.”— 
That was the business of Peter, James and John.——— 
“ Knew not that it wus Jesus.”-—On account of the dark- 
ness. “* Have ye aught to eat?”—The form of the ques- 
tion in the Greek implies that he thought they had not, 
just as we might say, ‘“‘ You haven’t anything, have you?” 
‘Cast the net.”’—A large casting net, smaller than a 
seine, but larger than a hand net. “ They were not able 
to draw it.”—We are not told that it was a miracle, but 
John evidently saw something supernatural in the draught 
of fishes, and knew it must be the Lord. “ For he was 
naked.”’—This probably means that he had only on his 
under-garment, or shirt, for the word “ coat’’ refers to an 
outer garment. “Two hundred cubits.”—A hundred 
yards; only a short distance to row. “* They see a jire oj 
coals, and fish laid thereon, and bread.”—How had Jesus 
got the fish and the bread? Had he bought them? Had he 
built a fire? We cannot tell. Simon Peter went up 
and drew the net.’’—He did this as leader of the fishing 
party, and perhaps the strongest man physically in the 
party. ** Come and break your fast.”—Not “dine,” as 
in the Old Version, for it was early morning. “ The 
third time.”—This would seem naturally to mean that it 
was the third in order of all his manifestations, but it prob- 
ably means only the third of those recorded by John. 

Instruction.—Peter was right togo a-fishing. Grief is no 
good reason for not attending to one’s business. Work is 
the best sedative forpain. It is a good order of Nature 
that after we have lost our dearest friends we cannot stop 
and waste our days in tears, but must go to work as be- 
fore. 

Obedience to Christ’s commands brings blessing. Here 
it did even tho they did not know it was he; much more will 
it bring blessing to us when we recognize the Lord’s voice 
and obey. 

Love has quick eyes. Love means sympathy. Love is 
better than activity and zeal. It was John who first rec- 
ognized the Master. We get here a beautiful contrast be- 
tween love and zeal, between John and Peter. John first 
recognized Jesus, but he did not leap into the sea and leave 
his work. It was a perfect satisfaction that Christ was 
there, and that he would very soon stand by his side and 
talk with him. But Peter, whose duty it was more than 
any one’s else to attend to the fishes splashed into the sea to 
hurry to Jesus, as if he feared that he would escape. But 
Peter’s haste was no more pleasing to Christ than John’s 
quiet faith. 

Jesus did not do more miracles than was necessary. He 
had been broiling his own fish before they came, but he 
let the disciples catch their own fish and take them out and 
cook them instead of providing a miraculous meal. 

Why were the disciples still afraid of Jesus? It is not 
clear. Peter had just beén too eager to stand by his side; 
but they all now saw his miraculous nature, which could 
appear and disappear at will, and this frightened them. 

It isan important study to find out how many times 
Christ appeared to his disciples, ten or a dozen timesin all. 

The purpose gf these appearances was that which John 
had in view in recording them, that the disciples “‘ might 
believe that Jesus was the Christ.’”’ If he appeared after 
death he was divine. All hisclaims were justified. If Christ 
be not risen we have no sufficient evidence of resurrection 
and the future life. Christ’s resurrection brought life and 
immortality to light. The early Christians made a great 
deal of Christ’s resurrection, perhaps more than of his 
death. We make toolittle of it, because we take the fu- 


















































ture life to be a thing assured and that does not need 
special proof. ; 
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School and College. 


THE progressive history of Colgate University during 
the last decade, marked by the eréction of a fine building 
for the Chemical Laboratory and a theological seminary 
building, by improvements in grounds, by the addition of 
sixteen professors and instructors, by the extension of old 
departments and the introduction of new ones, by increase 
in scholarships and endowment—reached a climax last 
commencement in the gifts of Mr. James B. Colgate, of 
New York, of a beautiful library bu'lding costing $150,000, 
and a memorial fund in memory of the late President 
Dodge, of one million dollars. These new gifts came in 
addition to hundreds of thousands which Mr. Colgate had 
given before, and many thousands from other members of 
the Colgate family. The total productive securities of the 
University now amount to $1,630,000. The University in- 
cludes Colgate Academy, the College and the Hamilton 
Theological Seminary. The year opens with bright pros- 
pects. The new menin the academy number seventy-five, 
in college fifty-five, and in the seminary twenty. There are 
fourteen ladies in the academy and eight in college. The 
academy Faculty is increased by the addition of Mr. BW. 
Smith as instructor in American History; the college 
Faculty by Mr. J. B. Ekeley ag assistant instructor in 
Chemistry, and Mr. E. W. Smith and Mr. P. B. Guernsey as 
assistant instructors in Elocution; the seminary Faculty by 
Mr. H. J. Smith as instructor in Greek, and the Rev. D. F. 
Estes as professor in New Testament Interpretation. This 
year the salaries of nine members of the Faculty have 
been increased on an average about $400 each. The Univer- 
sity paid to students in scholarships last year $22,110. Of 
this amount $13,059 was paid to ministerial students and 
$2,370 to relatives of soldiers of the late War. The Rev 
A. P. Brigham, of Utica, who has made a specialty of 
natural science, has been elected to the chair of Natural 
History, but will spend the present vear in study at Harvard. 
Prof. B. 5. Terry, of the department of Civil History, is in 

furope. Several acres of land have been added to the Uni- 
versity property, so that the total is now 150 acres, Survey- 
ors worked several weeks this fall surveying and preparing 
maps from which a landscape gardener is to make plans 
for beautifying the campus. It is proposed to lay out 
several thousand dollars and make the campus one of the 
most beautiful in the country. 


....The Rev. Prof. James F. Eaton, recently of North 
Adams, Mass., has assumed the Presidency of Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Wash., under favorable circum- 
stances. The college has one hundred and fifty students in 
all departments. About $3,000 has been recently expended 
upon the college building. ‘The young men students are 
erecting with their own hands a gymnasium 0x25, . 


.... The Dom Chapter at Linkiping, Sweden, recently ap- 
pointed Miss Helga Lindner, a graduate in philosophy, as 
assistant professor of Swedish, German and Mathematics, 
in the high school at Vestervik. This is the first instance 
of a woman being appointed to so prominent a position in 
the schools of Sweden. 


....Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., continues to 
offer, as it has for some years, two prizes for Entrance ex- 
aminations—#00 for the best, #300 for the second-best, 
paper for the freshman class. .A special examination is 
given those competing for these prizes. 


.... The report of W. W. Farnam, Treasurer of Yale Uni- 
versity, for the year ending July 3ist, 1891, shows that: the 
university received %343,394.91 in gifts during the year. 


Science. 





THERE are in Australia besides the well-known mar- 
supials, such as the kangaroo and wallaby, marsupial mice, 
marsupial ra(s, etc.; and now we have announced by Pro- 
fessor Stirling the discovery of a marsupial mole, named 
Notoryctes typhlops. The creature has minute eyes, ‘* mere 
spots underneath the skin.”’ It is said to burrow in the 
sand with great rapidity; and the four specimens extant 
were obtained in the center of Australia, on the telegraph 
line, between Adelaide and Port Darwin. The bones, which 
in most marsupials support the marsupium or broad 
pouch, at first were not detected, as they are exceedingly 
small nodules. Four or five of the cervical vertebrw are 
fused together, and there is a keeled sternum, an enor- 
mously thick and short first rib, which serves a purpose of 
buttressing the sternum in lieu of coracoid bones, and a 
bird-like pelvis. Thus we have moles in the Northern 
Hemisphere and their representatives, tho belonging to an 
entirely different sub-class, witha far different genetic his- 
tory, in the Australian continent. In South America these 
creatures are represented by a rodent, the Ctenomys of 
Chile, which is mole-like in habits. 


.. «Prof. E. T. Cox, formerly State Geologist of Indiana, 
regards the rock phosphate of some of the immense phos- 
phate beds of Florida, as of mineral and not animal origin. 
He calls this especial variety of phosphorite by the name of 
Floridite. These remarkable beds he has traced in places 
over an area of about twenty miles in width. The phosphate 
rests on rocks of the Eocene age. The underlying rock may 
be carbonate of lime or sandstone, and contains from one 
to three per cent. of phosphoric acid. Some of the beds of 
bone phosphate are thirty-seven feet deep; and the rock will 
sometimes yield eighty per cent. of bone phosphate. Flor- 
idite he regards as the mineralization of an ancient guano. 
As the peninsula of Florida was elevated above the ocean, 
the land bordering the sea on the west coast became the 
resting-place of innumerable aquatic birds and other ani- 
mals. Rains carried away the soluble alkalies, leaving the 
less soluble phosphate of lime. He says that on some of the 
islands of the Pacific Coast are guano beds 200 feet thick— 
so that there is no difficulty in the way of looking to this 
as a source for the mineralization of an ancient guano. 





....Wehave a note from Frederick W. Wilson of Johns 
Hopkins University in reference to the article by Professor 
Wright of Oberlin on a recent volcanic eruption in Califor- 
nia. In that article Professor Wright said that “ Mt. 
Haod is indeed a crater, but so far from being active it is 
now filled with snow. Mt. Rainier, or Tacoma, presents, 
however, the double phenomenon of blowing hot and cold at 
the same time. The upper five thousand feet of its surface 
is almost a continuous sheet ofice, but through a small 
orifice in a portion of the crater which crowns the summit 
voleanic steam continues to find vent, and furnishes heat 
for the unlucky explorer who is compelled to spend a night 
at that lofty elevation.” Mr. Wilson says that what is here 
said of Mt. Rainier is almost literally true of Mt. Hood, 
which he ascended with a party of four in 1890, and where 
they not only saw but smelled the sulphurous smoke which. 
arose from the crater about halfway down the side, altho 
they did not reach the crater itself. 


....Professor Riley has discovered a second Mexican 
“jumping bean.” It will be remembered that the cater- 
pillar of a small moth (Carpocapsa saltitans) lives 
within the seed of a plant, and by its movements within 
causes the seed to jump about. Professor Riley has recently 
received from Mr. Sereno Watson,Curator of the Herbarium 
of Harvard University, specimens of the seed pods of Se- 
bastiana bilocularis, and the moth bred therefrom. This 
mothis much smaller than Carpocapsa saltitans, and in 
fact belongs to a different genus (Grapholitha). It appears 
from the information received by Mr. Watson, tnat the 
jumping beans occur in a restricted locality, where they 
are collected and sold by boys, and find a ready market. 


....A mollusk, only known hitherto as a fossil of the 
Miocene age, Nussa Californiana, has been found in a liv- 
ing condition, having been dredged in Drake’s Bay at a 
depth of twenty-five fathoms. Considering the upheavals 
and depressions that have occurred along the Pacific Coast, 
one might think that there had been some change in “‘ en- 
vironment” during all the time since the long, long ago 
Miocene age, and that the shell and its owner would have 
long since changed its character if ‘‘environment’’ had 
much say ip the matter. 


....Dr, August Foerst finds that nearly all spring-bloom- 
ing plants form their flower buds the summer or autumn 
previously, and hence to study the causes of floriferousnezs, 
we have to study the cir-umstances that prevail at those 
seasons. There are, however, some spring flowering plants 
of which we can find no trace of flower buds the season be- 
fore. He names Dentaria laciniata, Erigenia bulboxu 
and [sopyrum biternatum, as among these exceptions. 


His Holiness, Pope Leo XII, has in recent months 
had a number of pets in which he takes great interest, and 
which afford him a great deal of pleasure. These pets are 
several African gazelles and deer, perfect beauties, which 
were presented to him by Cardinal Lavigerie, and for 
which a portion of the Vatican gardens has been fenced 
off. Every morning at seven during the past summer, the 
Pope took his walk in the gardens, and made it an object 
to visit his pets. A servant followed carrying a basket of 
feed, and the Pope fed the animals with his own hands. 
These animals readily learned to know their venerable 
master; they crowd around him, lick, and take their food 
from his hands, and when satisfied lie down at his feet. 


....Munkaczy, the great Hangarian artist, whose “‘Christ 
before Pilate’ is one of the grandest paintings of this or 
of any age, has been engaged to paint an immense 
Millennium picture for the new Hungarian Parliament 
House. He asked for this the sum of 200,000 florins. The 
Government considered this too high, especially as Mun- 
kaczy had made the famous ceiling paintings in the Vienna 
Imperial Museum for 100,000 florins. The artist, however, 
insisted that he had lost financially by the contract,and the 
Hungarian Diet consented to pay him the 200,000 florins. 
The picture will be realistic, but combine the subjects of 
both tradition and of history, and will be thoroughly 
national in character. 


....An interesting episode is reported to the European 
papers from Afghanistan. A high official, Mirza Ahmed 
Jan, was charged with having appropriated some public 
funds to private purposes. In the course of the investiga- 
tion it was discovered that the official in question had also 
been engaged in literary work, and had been indulging in 
plagiarizing quite extensively. The Amir of Afghanistan, 
in pronouncing his judgment, said: “‘ I will not punish you 
for having appropriated public funds, for this charge has 
not been proved against you, but your pillage of 
the sacred poets, Hafiz and Saadi, I cannot let pass by.”” As 
a punishment he caused the culprit’s tongue to be pierced 
with needles. 


.... The mother of the famous pianist, Anton Rubinstein» 
Kaleria Christoforowna Rubinstein, died recently in Odessa 
at the age of eighty-four. As is so often the case with the 
mothers of gifted men, she, too, exercised a decided influ- 
ence in the development of her son’s rare talents. She was 
from a musical German family, was herself a fine player, 
and was her son’s first instructor in the art wherfhe began 
his studies as a six year old boy in Moscow. Even after 
he had gained his first laurels she still aided to shape his 
further work and career. The relations between mother 
and son were extremely affectionate, and a touching har- 
mony of ideals and high aims existed between them. 


.... The German Emperor has a ‘‘ Disposition Fund’ of 
3,000,000 marks from the Empire, and 1,500,000 marks from 
Prussia to be used for special gifts and purposes. Nearly all 
of his grants to churches, charity, etc., are from thisand not 
from his own private funds. In case he gives anything out 
of his own pockets the papers are always careful to an. 
nounce that the sum has come from his own purse (shatwle). 
The Ministers, too, have a secret fund of which they need 








make no report, the whole amounting to fully 300,000 marks, 
Thus the Emperor’s “ charity” is not always as charitable 
as it may at first glance seem to be. 


....The late Prof. Dr. L. Bishoff, of Munich, was one 
of the leading physiologists in Europe to defend the hy- 
pothesis of the mental inferiority of women over against 
men, chiefly on the ground of the facts he claimed to have 
observed that the average weight of a man’s brain is 1,350 
grains (gramm), but of woman’s only 1,250. After his death 
the post-mortem examination elicited the interesting fact 
that his own brain weighed only 1,245 grains. 


.... When Frederick the Great had built some of his pal- 
aces, he found the bills so high that he decided to have 
them burned so that posterity should not know what sums 
had been expended on these magnificent structures. The 
bills, however, were not burned, but have recently been un- 
earthed again. It now appears that the City Palace cost 
2,000,000 Thaler; the new Palace of San Louis, 8,640,000, 
while the park took 4,500,000 more. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ASHLEY, S. D., Merrimac, called to Millbury, Mass. 

BARROWS, Ws. C., Rockland, called to Woburn, Mass. 

BARTLETT, W. P., Springfield, Vt., resigns. 

BRITTEN, F. E., Grand Island, Neb., resigns. 

BURROUGHS, E., Candor, accepts call to Moriah, N. Y. 

ay” =f Watter, Philadelphia, Penn., called to Cambridge, 
ass. 





CRAWFORD, J. T., Ottawa, called to Cherryvale, Kan. 

DAY, L. P., Woonsocket, 8. D., accepts call to Humboldt. Ia. 
DOANE, E. H., Brooklin, Me.. resigns. 

GARDNER, F. M., Lawrence, Mass., called to Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HALSEY, Lewis D., Farmer Village, N. Y., resigns. 

HAND, A. W., Paterson, N. J., called to Keene, N. H. 

HANNA, A., Linton, accepts call to Abington, Ia. 

Lorn. W. M.8., Richmondville, accepts call to West Troy, 


ave . 
MYERS, A., Sharon, Vt., resigns. 
PORTER, J. J., Owen, Ky., called to Jerseyville, Ill. 
SCOVILLE, A. E., Dover Plains, N. Y., accepts call to Akron, 0. 
SHERMAN, D. H., Bailey, accepts call to Livermore, Ia. 
SMITH, D. C., Manston, accepts call to Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
STYLES, J. P., Shelbyville, Ill, accepts call to Huron, 8S. D. 
TAYLOR, G. W., Wellington, Kan., accepts call to Guthrie, Okla. 
YOUNG, C. E., Caribou, Me., to Oakland, Cal. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, J. DouGiass, Rupert, called to Manchester, Vt. 

BELL, Rosert C., East Longmeadow, called to Granby, Mass. 

BOGGESS, Ex.uiotr B., Kaukauna, accepts call to Durand, Wis. 

BURHANS, Pavt C., Centralia, accepts call to Chillicothe, Ill. 

CA y ~~ e. CHARLES B., Escondido, Cal., called to Tucson, 
Z. 


COMETO., DAvVILLO W., Grand Island, accepts call to Steele 
‘ity, Neb. 


Daye, Gro. W., Washington, Conn., accepts call to St. Paul, 
Minn. 


DLXON, J. J. A. T., returns to his former charge at Atwood, Kan. 

GRAY, Wm. J., Ft. Scott, Kan., called to Minneapolis, Minn. 

cng. Daviv R., Emerald Grove, accepts call to Sharon, 
Ss. 


HACK, Roun T., Belfast, Me., called to First ch., Lowell, Mass, 

HAMPTON, W. H., England, accepts call to Summer Hill, N. Y. 

HERRICK, James, West Brattleborough, Vt., died November 
28th, aged 78. 

HICKMOTT, Jonn V., called to remain another year at Gales- 
burg, Mich. 

HICKS, Grorar M., Monsey, N. Y., accepts call to Berlin and 
Avoca, Neb. 

HINDLEY, W. J., Oberlin Seminary, accepts call to Orchard, O. 

KEENE, Aaron H., New England City, accepts call to Glen 
Ullin, N. D. 

KINZER, Apprson D., Des Moines, accepts call to Perry, Ia. 

LANDERS, W. P., inst. December 2d, Middletown, Mass. 


LAWRENCE, HArRrRIs N., Britt, accepts call to Madison, Hebron 
and Grand River, Ia. 


LYON, J. Monroe, Merrill and Wheeler, Mich., accepts call to 
Whiting, Ind. 


MARSHALL, Jonn W., Eureka, Kan., resigns. 


McGINLEY, Wm. A., Emporia, Kan., accepts call to Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 


PLOWDEN, Frank, Abbeville, La., resigns. 
REID, Joun H., Telluride, Col., resigns. 
SOGEFORD, Henry C., Kansas City, Mo., accepts call to Loda, 


SPELMAN, Hewry O., Genoa Junetion, Wis., accepts call to An- 
gola, Ind. 


TODD, Quintus C., Big Rock, accepts call to Britt, Ia. 


a, Hersert B., Washington, Conn., withdraws resigna- 
tion. 


WALTERS, WI L1i1AM, Hastings, called to Albion, Neb. 
WHITMAN, Georce H., Harwood, called to Inkster, N. D. 
WILLETT, Manton, Santa Cruz, Cal., withdraws resignation 
at request of his church. 
PRESBYTERIAN. . 
ALLEN, Perry §., inst. December 6th, Green Hill ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 
BATES, W1tu1aM H., Clyde, called to Phelps, N. Y. , 
COWLES, Juntvus J., Adams, accepts call to McGrawville, N. Y. 


DUFFIELD, Howarp, D.D., inst. December 10th, Ist Pres. ch., 
New York, N. Y. 


FRAZIER, 8. B., Columbus, Ind., accepts call to Kittanning 
Penn. 

GOBEIT, S., Williamsburg, Ohio, accepts call to Newport, Ky. 

LONSDALE, FRANK, Hopkins, accepts call to St. Joseph, Mo. 

McFARLAND, W. H., San Francisco, called to Hollister, Cal. 

McKINLEY, E. G., Center Hill, called to Barton, Fla. 


MacCARTHY, CHARLES W., Cadott, Wis., accepts call to Jas- 
per and Woodhull, N.Y. 


MORTON, O, G., inst. December Ist, Sunbury, Penn. 
——— J. J. E., Murdock, O., accepts call to Greenville, 


THOMPSON, Tuomas M. Lancaster, called to Frazer, Penn. 
WILLIAMS, E. L., Evangelist, accepts call to Willow Creek, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
DANNER, J. L., Ref. Dutch, Paterson, N. J., accepts call to Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


TEAVES, H. W.., Ref. Epis., Ottawa, Canada, accepts call to St. 
UW 0. 
LANCASTER, CHaRtes H., Prot. Epis., accepts call to Gran- 


LEWIS, J. E., Unit. Pres., Pittsdale, Penn., called to Vernon, O. 
MAYNE, J., Luth., Catasaqua, accepts call to Williamsport, 


PEATUS, L. P., Free Baptist, Grant City, Mo., resigns. 
WOOD, Joszpn HavGnron, Prot. Epis., ord. Deacon December 
Ist, Boston, Mass. 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENASUS STEVENSON, 





Me. PADEREWSKI’s fourth recital and the Symphony 
Society’s second rehearsal and second concert furnished 
forth sufficient, if somewhat sparing, entertainment for last 
week. 

The pianist’s program on last Thursday included a set 
of Variations by Haendel, Beethovan’s Sonata, Opus 53 (usu- 
ally called the “ Waldstein ”’), six well-known Schumann 
numbers—‘ Aufschwung,” ‘Des Abends,” ‘“ Warum,” 
“Vogel als Prophet.” ‘“Novelette” (in E), and the ‘“Traumes- 
wirren,” five pieces by Chopin, one of the set the Scherzo 
Opus 25, No. 7: a Nocturne by Mr. Paderewski, and Liszt’s 
« Au Bord d’une Source,” and “Campanella.” Next Thurs- 
day afternoon Mr. Paderewski’s fitth recital takes place, 
and, on Saturday afternoon, at 2:30, a sixth one. The 
management draw attention to the fact that this last-men- 
tioned matinée concert will be given in the Music Hall on 
Fifty-seventh Street and Seventh Avenue; the popular favor 
shown the pianist requiring a change of venue to the large 
up-town auditorium. Apropos of Mr. Paderewski, two 
fragments of extended opinions on him, from two sources 
of criticism, are worthy of quotation. Each one as it hap- 
pens is extracted from the same journal, the well-known 
Musical Courier, of this city. Says Dr. William Mason, in 
course of a long article especially on Paderewski as a Bee- 
thoven interpreter: 

“ Without going closely into detail, there are certain matters 
concerning Paderewski’s mechanical work which deserve the at- 
tention of students and others interested in piano technic. “In 
many passages, without altering a note from the original, he in- 
geniously manages to bring out the full rhythmic and metrical 
effect, also the emphasis necessary to discriminative phrasing, by 
means of a chain of fingering, effected by either interlocking the 
hands or by dividing different portions of the runs and arpeggios 
between them. In this way the accents and emphasis come out 
distinctly and precisely where they belong, and all of the compo- 
site tones are clean cut, while at the same time a perfect legato is 
preserved.His pedal effects are invariably managed with consum- 
mate skill and ina thoroughly musical way, which results in ex- 
quisite tonal effects in all grades and varieties of light and shade. 
In musical conception he is so objective a player, as to be faithful, 
true and loving to his author, but withal he has a spice of the 
subjective which imparts to his performance just the right amount 
of his own individuality. This lifts his work out of an arbi- 
trary rut, so to speak, and distinguishes his playing from that 
of other artists.” 

And in the same issue a paragraph from that vivacious and 
often very brilliant regular contributor, “‘ The Raconteur ” 
(Mr. J. G. Huneker), runs as follows: 

“His mannerisms are pronounced; he often arpeggiates 
chords; he generally takes the top note of an arpeggio with 
the left hand (I suppose his little finger is not strong on the 
right hand); his left-hand work is not always clear. I didn’t 
like the delivery of the opening theme of the Schumann 
concerto; I have heard the E flat Beethoven better played; he 
takes liberty with tempi, often plays too much rubato, is more 
poetic than scholastic, loves the spirit and not the letter of the 
law (which killeth)—in a few words, is a human being, pedals 
perfectly, and is thirty-one years of age. He plays those gorgeous 
avalanches of tone, the Liszt rhapsodies, as I never heard them 
before (I don’t care whether he suits the Lisztianer or not), and 
really makes of them what they are—Magyar rhapsodies. 
Matthew Arnold wrote of Theophile Gautier that he began in a 
church and ended inatavern. So does Liszt’scrazy, fiery, intoxi- 
cating music. And now atruce to piano playing and Paderewski. 
Go listen to him and be thankful you have ears.” 

The Symphony Society’s concerts were listened to by 
audiences so large that the great Music Hall seemed—say 
rather was—filled. The program presented that stock 
favorite, Schubert’s very long and very beautiful C Major 
Symphony—call it his ninth or his tenth, as one prefers— 
Haydn’s Variations on his own “ Gott erhalt’dich”’ for the 
strings on the orchestra, the prelude to Wagner's “‘ Tristan 
and Isolde,” and two vocal numbers sung by Mrs. Marie 
Ritter-Goetze—the leading contralto of what may be called, 
with some ominous stress on the phrase, our last season of 
opera in German at the Metropolitan. The first of the 
singer’s airs, the grave and noble “O Friede kehrt uns 
wieder,” from Bruck’s ‘Achilleus,” has not become well 
known here; and it was given with much expression by one 
of the richest and best-trained voices of its sort now on anv 
stage, 

For the current week, the musical may make choice from 
the following long affiche: On Tuesday evening the fourth 
of the String Quartet Society’s concerts of chamber-music 
will be given at 116 West Fifty-ninth Street, and the sec- 
ond Boston Symphony Orchestra concert in Chickering 
Hall. On Wednesday evening occurs the first concert in 
the interesting series the Manuscript Society annually 
offer; a concert by Miss Johanna Cohn, pianist, at Chick- 
ering Hall; the first concert of chamber-music, at Hardman 
Hall, by the quartet in which Messrs. Clifford Schmidt 
and Victor Herbert are prominent; and a concert for the 
benefit of the Russian emigrants, in which entertainment 
Mrs. Emy Fursch-Madi, Miss Alwina Friend, Mr. Emil 
Fischer and other artists of note will take part. On Thurs- 
day evening the Rubinstein Club gives its first concert for 
this year to invited guests; and over in Brooklyn, by the 
Chore Society of that city, a performance of ‘The Mes- 
siah” will be given, directed by Mr. C. Mortimer Wiske, 
with ‘iss Clementine de Vere, Mrs. Anna Burch, Mrs. 
Clara Poole, Mr. Italo Campanini and Mr. Myron W. Whit- 
ney as the soloists. On Friday afternoon the Philhar- 
monic Society of this city holds its second public 
rehearsal, presenting a special Mozart commemoration pro- 


Mozart commemorati 
rateful and appro riate incident, the more as al 
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Seems to have achieved as nearly permanent recogni- 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE annual report of the Navy Department submitted 
by Secretary Tracy, shows that during the last year four 
new vessels, the ‘‘ Newark,’’ the ‘‘Concord,’”’ the ‘“‘ Ben- 
nington, and the “‘Miantonomoh”’ have been placed in 
commission. Six more are under construction. The most 
important of the new ones undertaken is the protected 
erniser number 13, which with cruiser number 12, will be 
among the most powerful ships of the Navy. The most 
momentous question before the Department has been that 
of armor; first to secure a supply of American manufacture 
and second to determine the kind to be adopted. The 
number of heavy guns has largely increased during the 
year. An important advance made during the year was 
that in the development of a smokeless powder, invented 
by Professor Monroe, which gives singular satisfaction. 
A special Torpedo Board has becn established under the 
Bureau of Ordnance, and a contract has been entered into 
for one hundred 18-inch torpedoes of the most recent 
type. Attention is called to the growing demands for 
naval defense on the Pacific Coast, and a statement made 
that an ordnance factory at some point in that neighbor- 
hood is necessary. The occurrences in connection with the 
Chilean revolution are reviewed and a general survey 
of events during the last year is considered 
to show anew the necessity of continuing the de- 
velopment of the Navy, the demands upon which 
have been constant and are constantly growing. Consider- 
able space is given to the discussion of the Nicaraugua 
Canal as a most important element in the commercixl de- 
velopment of the United States, and requiring most effi- 
cient naval protection. The department recommends the 
early construction of a large armored cruiser, similar to the 
“New York,” and a number of gunboats, such as are 
known as torpedocruisers. Attention is also called to the 
necessity of development of the Engineer Corps in order to 
secure the greatest efficiency of the new vessels with their 
new machinery, engines and devices. It is also urged that 
a radical change is needed in the system of promotion. 
The naval militia is spoken of with words of great praise, 
and is reported to comprise an effective organized force of 
1,100 men distributed among six States. Reference is also 
made to the necessity of new arrangements for the repair 
of steel ships requiring different machinery and appurte- 
nances. With regard to the selection of foremen and work- 
men in the Navy yards, special stress is laid upon the ab- 
solute necessity of paying regard solely to the mechanical 
skill of the men as proven by examination. The total 
estimates for the coming year are given as $27,194,639 as 
against %32,526,i45 last year; of this amount $12,230,855 are 
for thé increase of the Navy, thus showing a considerable 
falling off. 


.... The annual report of the Post-Office Department was 
presented by Mr. Wanamaker December 3d. It shows that 
the gross revenue for the year ending June 30th was 
$65,931,785. The expenditures and liabilities were $72,069,- 
114, showing a deficiency of a little more than %6,000,000. 
As compared with the preceding year the income increased 
eight per cent., and the estimated deficiency for the com- 
ing year is less than $4,000,000. The total number of offices 
is 64,329, an increase of 1,928. The number of miles of ad- 
ditional railway service reported is about 8,000, of which 
1,300 are in the Pacific Coast States, 3,500 in other Western 
States, 2,400 in the South, and 1,009 in the Northeastern 
States. Considerable space is taken with the discussion of 
improvements in the service. Postal telegraphy is urged 
anew, with the addition of a telephone system. One-cent 
letter postage, three-cent telephone, and ten-cent telegraph 
messages are urged as near possibilities. The one-cent let- 
ter postage, however, Mr. Wanamaker thinks, should be 
postponed for a féw,years in favor of a better general 
service and fairer remuneration to the employés. The ex- 
tension of the system of promotion for merit so success- 
fully put in operation already is announced. Valuable 
changes are announced in the Postal Guide, which will be 
sold for one cent a copy. Private indemnity is recom- 
mended for the loss of registered letters, which average 
only one in every 12,000. Suggestions are made for steam- 
tug service in New York harbor to facilitate the delivery 
of foreign mail matter; for the establishment of more 
trains, and an improved system of separation in railway 
post-offices; for a new building in New York, somewhere 
up-town; for the adoption of a system of house letter- 
boxes; and for an increase in the pay of fourth-class post- 
masters. 


....The Treasurer of the United States has submitted 
his report to Secretary Foster. He shows the net ordina- 
ry revenues to be $392,612,447, less than those of the pre- 
ceding year by $10,468,535. The expenditures, aside from 
purchase of bonds were $355,372,684, showing an increase 
of $57,636,198. The surplus revenue, therefere, was $37,239,- 
762, instead of $105,344,496 the year before. The reduction 
in the bonded debt was $116,590,273; the reduction in an- 
nual interest charge $4,322,092. The amount of money in 
circulation, exclusive of certificates, June 30th, was $1,676,- 
078,102. 


....An unknown man entered the office of Russell Sage, 
on Broadway, demanded the immediate payment of $1,200,- 
000, and on not receiving it hurled a bag containing dyna- 
mite on the floor. The explesion wrecked the room, 
severely injuring a number of persons, including Mr. Sage. 
The man himself was blown to pieces, and one of the clerks 
was killed. Others were injured, but not seriously. The 
explosion was felt in a number of other rooms in the 
building. 


.... There is more trouble in the coal regions of Tennessee 
The white miners attacked the Negroes employed and 
drove them away. The Governor announces his intention 
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to protect the miners by establishing a militia guard of at 


...-The armored cruiser, ‘‘New York,” was launched 
December 2d, at the Cramp shipyard, in Philadelphia. 
She is the largest vessel yet built for the new Navy, 
and it is believed that she will be the equal of any cruiser 
of any naval power in the world. 


..-.-Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, won in the contest for Speaker 
of the House, receiving on the thirtieth ballot 119 votes to 
104 for Mr. Mills, of Texas. It is generally regarded as a 
Tammany victory. 


....Mr. Sweeney, United States Consul General at Con- 
stantinople, now in this country on leave of absence, has 
resigned. 


FOREIGN. 


..-- The authorities of Rio Grande do Sul refuse to rein- 
state the former officials at the command of the Federal 
authorities, and appear to contemplate absolute secession. 
It is supposed that the action is largely under German 
influence, there being a very large number of German 
immigrants in the Province. The Federal authorities deny 
that there is any trouble. 


-.--A telegram from Brusssls announces another attack 
on the Lazarist Mission at Tien-Tsin. The Belgian mis- 
sionaries and other Europeans escaped with their lives, but 
many native Christians were murdered. The presence of 
an English gunboat is believed to have restrained the 
rioters from wholesale massacre of foreigners. 


....The proposition has been made in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies that the Concordat be terminated at the end 
of the year. It is said that the return of the French Am- 
bassador to the Vatican will depend upon the Pope’s dis- 
avowal of the action of the French bishops. 


...-The proposition to consolidate Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward’s Island, which has been 
some time under discussion, is attracting special attention. 
The Premiers and Cabinets of the three provinces have held 
a conference on the subject. 


...-Dom Pedro II, ex-Emperor of B.azil, died at Paris, 
December 5th. He had been sick for several days, but he 
seemed to be better and the physicians had pronounced 
him out of danger. 


wine A commercial treaty has been signed between Ger- 
many and Belgium, which is interpreted as indicating an 
increase of German influence at Brussels, 


....President Montt, of Chile, declines to receive the 
money voted by Congress to those who were instrumental 
in overthrowing the Balmaceda Government. 


cacti A German syndicate has agreed to purchase the Ger- 
man possessions in Southwest Africa for the sum of 
3,750,000 marks ($937,500). 


...-The strike of French miners in the Pas-de-Calais 
section is ended, by decision of the delegates representing 
the miners. 


....-A severe type of influenza is reported from Berlin. 
It was said that 40,000 persons were attacked during No- 
vember. 


...-The Italian budget shows that the finances are in 
good conditioa, there being a surplus of 9,000,000 lire. 

....-The Budget Committee of the “erman Reichstag has 
voted $125,000 for the German exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


.... [tis reported that Germany is seeking to negotiate a 
reciprocity treaty with Brazil. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Our Church does not need more harness; it needs more 
horse.—BisHop D. A. GOODSELL. 


.... 1 know that his charities [Mr. Russell Sage’s] are of the best 
and surest kind. He puts his charities where they are needed.— 
JAY GOULD. 


....If political temperance agitation is on the decline, a non- 
partisan temperance movement may be just what is needed at 
the present crisis. If one agency fails another must be tried. We 
must find some way to extinguish the saloon, the greatest bane of 
society and of the Church.—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


...-Discipline is not popular. It has to be enforced by authori- 
ty. It awakens opposition, creates ill-will, discredits the man 
who enforces it. Persons wish to go to Heaven, but are not will- 
ing to fight for it; they are willing to join the army, but ignore its 
regulations. Methodist discipline ought to be restored and en- 
forced. It can be, and must be, if Methodist purity and power are 
to be retained— Nashville Christian Advocate. 


..-.The effort is making in a variety of directions to break down 
our Sabbath and to introduce French and German methods of 
spending it; in a word, to give us the Continental rather than the 
American biblical idea of God’s Day. The time has come for true 
believers of all names and creeds to rally to the support of all that 
is authoritative in the teaching of God’s Word and sacred in the 
history and prosperity of the American Republic.—Dr. R. 8. Mac- 
ARTHUR. 


...-The new creed movement, then, so far as a considerable 
number of its advocates are concerned, practically amounts to 
this: The Calvinistic system is incapable of revision; therefore, 
in order to satisfy what in our judgment are the needs of the hour, 
we must have “ such a simple aad scriptural declaration of those 
things which are most surely believed among us.” In other 
words, as Calvinism cannot be eliminated from the Confession, a 
new Confession should be formed with Calvinism left out.—Mid- 
Continent. 


++++The members of the various bi-chloride of gold clubs, 
formed by ex-patients ir? many localities (for the cure of drunk- 
enness), for the purpose of continuing the acquaintanceship 
formed at Dwight and branch institutes, crystallizing their labors 
in behalf of other unfortunates, and collecting interesting infor- 
mation regarding the ex-patients, claim that the percentage of 
cures is actually above % per cent. The Club at Dwight, with a 
membership of 1,700 in regular communication with its seeretary, 
places the failures at less than 3 per cent. The Chicago Club, 
with a membership :f over 400, has had but six failures, being only 
Ugper cent. The latter club’s membership is wholly within the 
city and is, therefore, reliable in its statistics.—Dr. Kreey, in 





least seventy-five men at each stockade. 


North American Review. 
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NOTICES 


~All communications for the Editorial Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Editor 
of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

cv" All busi ications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

¢@™ Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

"No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 

s intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

(zw We donot hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents. 

t#” Persons desiring the return of their manuscrivts, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannnot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves resporsible for their return, Authors 
should preserve a copy. 
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NITRO-GLYCERIN. 


IT sometimes seems as if there were epidemics of cer- 
tain crimes. Scarcely had one madman’s pistol been 
shot at John Hall than another madman entered one of 
the busiest buildings on Broadway, just at the head of 
Wall Street, presented a threatening letter to Russell 
Sage asking a million and a quarter dollars, and when 
his victim delayed to give it exploded in the office a 
nitro-glycerin bomb. Mr. Sage escaped with a few 
wounds, half a dozen others were wounded or killed, 
and the madman was blown to atoms. 

‘* But why do they let the dangerous stuff be sold to 
any madman that asks for it?’ ‘* Why do they let a 


madman run loose in the community?” It is such ques- 


" tionis as these that people ask, utterly forgetful that it is 


impossible to protect the world against accidents and 
crimes. Nitro-glycerin, under its various forms, has 
come to be like powder, one of the common necessaries of 
It is impossible to keep or sell it under such 


-restrictions that a shrewd madman cannot get it; it is 


impossible in Russia under the most repressing auto- 
cratic rule conceived of. It is impossible to draw a 
sharp line between a crank and a madman and to put 
everybody into a strait-jacket who is going to be danger- 
ous. Offenses must needs come, and we must needs 
walk among dangers. We may reduce them somewhat, 
but we cannot prevent them. 

Russell Sage says, and Jay Gould says, that they re- 
ceive bushels of threatening missives to which they pay 
no attention. Allowing them some exaggeration, it is a 
fact that the wealthy men in this city do receive hun- 
dreds of such missives. John Hall had been receiving 
them from this man Roth who shot at him; Mr. Sage 
had received a number of letters from this man who has 
now written his last. It may be assumed that every such 
writer is a lunatic or a villain, and he may be both. 
Every writer who makes a demand with a threat implied 
or expressed is a criminal under the law; and it would 
occur to us that the first duty of any man who receives 
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whose business it shall be to discover the writer and put 
him where he will do no hurt, whether it be in prison or 
in an insane asylum. Such an occurrence as this is an 
awful lesson—a lesson which has to do with the protec- 
tion of society against such murderous madmen or 
cranks as he who killed Garfield, or he who shot at John 
Hall, or he who killed himself in the attempt to kill 
Russell Sage. 

But is this all? we shall be asked. Is nota rich mana 
robber? Has he not defrauded the poor of their share of 
the good things in this world? Is it not serving him right 
to take by threats or by violence what he has got by rob- 
bery? That is the language of anarchism, and we seem 
to hear it in quarters where it surprises us. One of the 
leading daily papers in this city appears to have an an- 
archistic reporter; and he begins his account of the 
tragedy with the following words, which seem to show 
a sympathy with the murderer rather than with his vic- 
tims: 

“There fell a tragedy yesterday in that old gray rat- 
hole at the corner of Broadway and Rector Street, and in 
the old gray rooms where have been hatched more devilish 
financial schemes than in any other roomsin all the world, 
like to no other tragedy which this city has ever known. 
but one which I might almost call expected.” 

Perhaps we do not know how much of this smoldering 
sentiment there is about us. It flares up now and then 
intc conflagration and murder. 

Such talk is lawless anarchy. An occurrence like that 
of the anarchists’ bomb in Chicago, or this bomb gn 
Broadway, exposes the hideous character of its claim. 
Wealth may have been cbtained unjustly; then let the 
laws punish the injustice. Wealth may be dangerous: 
then let the laws curb it. Ina free country that can be 
done. The great body of the citizens of our Republic 
will not delegate their police authority to Guiteau or 
Parsons or Roth. So long as we allow men of great 
ability to secure great wealth we will protect them in it, 
and not ask every wild-eyed, long-haired crank to do 
the work for us. The great unpervertible conscience 
of the people resents suchimpertinence. We have other 
ways of righting wrongs. In this case, fortunately, it 
was the victim that escaped, and the murderer that was 
instantly and horribly killed. It happened right, and 
will prove no encouragement to those who wish to imi- 
tate this murderer’s example. 

Pe ee 


THE WAY OF RECONCILIATION. - 


We have been trying to get the consent of the leaders 
of the majority of the Evangelical Association to a policy 
of conciliation toward the minority. We reminded them 
that if, as they claimed, all the wrong had been done by 
the minority and all the injury received by the majority, 
it was the privilege of the latter to make the first ad- 
vances toward reconciliation. To this The Evangelical 
Messenger demurred, and said there was an element of 
justice which, as in God's dealing with men, must first 
be satisfied. We then showed that God, in his dealing 
with men, himself provided the sacrifice required of 
justice, and made all the advances toward reconciliation. 
The Messenger again responds that the sinner is not re- 
ceived by God except upon ‘ repentance ” and “ pledge 
of obedience,” and places the majority in the same atti- 

ule toward the minority that God occupies toward the 
sinner. God cannot sin; he cannot do an injustice; he 
is impeccable and infallible. If the majority in all their 
dealings with the minority have been divinely just and 
infallible, if they have made no mistakes, committed no 
unbrotherly acts, said no harsh words, done nothing to 
provoke temper and wrong-doing in the minority, they 
would feel as tender toward their ‘‘ erring” brethren as 
God does toward the erring mortal. Conceding for the 
moment only that they are wholly without blame them- 
selves, and taking the Messenger at its word, we must 
point out that they have not yet made that offer of rec- 
onciliation which, in God’s treatment of the sinner, comes 
with the requirement of repentance. Let the majority, 
we say, offer reconciliation, and see if the minority does 
not bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 

Mortal men must not assume that they are incapable 
of blameworthy acts and words in a heated controversy 
such as has been going on in the Evangelical Associa- 
tion. It is dangerous, not to say blasphemous, to insist 
upon inerrancy in judgment and conduct and language. 
We must always remember that we fall, even in our best 
estate, far short of the divine perfection. When we for- 
get our frailty and our liability to err we are apt to de- 
mand in the name of justice more than jve are entitled 
to demand from our fellow-mortals. We are in danger 
of trying to be more just than God. ‘To err is human, 
to forgive divine.” 

To show how easy it is to err, we call the attention of 
the Messenger to some of its own statements. 1t says (1): 

* THE INDEPENDENT thinks we should let by-gones be by- 
gones, regard our seceding brethren, or their leaders, as 
honorable men, honest and sincere, and, no matter what 
their offenses may have been, and without any token of a 
right purpose on their part, receive them into full confi- 
dence and fellowship wpon some basis outside the Disci- 
pline of the Evangelical Association.” 

This is what we did say: 

“We must, of course, ‘come to the Discipline’; but that 

coming is an office of reconciliation and not of vengeance.” 











The Messenger says (2): 

“They [the minority] first appealed to the civil courts, 
because they were not willing to be governed by the Dis¢j. 
pline, which forbids lawsuits, and failing in this, they 
appealed to THE INDEPENDENT for arbitration, thus twig 
setting aside the law of the Church.” 

This is very incorrect. The minority did not appeal to 
us for arbitration. We first proposed it to both partics, 
The suit begun by the minority bears date August 224. 
1890, several months after we first proposed arbitration, 

But these are comparatively unimportant matters, We. 
refer to them now chiefly to show the Messenger hoy 
easy it is for the leaders of its ownside to make mistakes. 
and how untenable, therefore, its apparent position that 
the majority are all right and the minority all wrong, 
If this were so, the majority, having a perfectly just and 
therefore perfectly defensible cause, ought not, it wonid 
seem, to hesitate to be a party in a conference, at least, 
in which the mutual difficulties could be fairly consid. 
ered. 

The Messenger, speaking for the majority, and refer- 
ring to the lawsuit entered by the minority against the 
Board of Publication and the Board of Missions, says: 

“How can the Board of Missions stop the lawsuit 
brought against it by the seceders? We leave the problem 
with THE INDEPENDENT.” 

We take up this problem with the greatest pleasure; and 
with the greatest confidence, too, we would add, if the 
Messenger had promised to accept our suggestions. 

The minority claim that this suit was brought to secure 
for certain of their conferences their proper share of the 
annual missionary appropriations, and for all their con- 
ferences their proper share of the dividends of the Pub- 
lishing House, which dividends, they allege, have been 
altogether withheld. There is something to be said on 
both sides of this case. We have never blamed the me- 
jority for defending the suit. They may have done 
wrong in withholding the dividend and in refusing to 
make the missionary appropriations. Upon this point 
we cannot certainly pronounce. If they think otherwise 
they must, of course, defend the case. But we are fully 
persuaded that the matter can be settled, settled honora- 
bly and equitably, and further scandal averted. Let this 
issue be submitted to arbitration. As each side has ap- 
pealed to ‘‘ Cesar” in this and other suits, both must 
have confidence in Ceesar's ability and inclination to deal 
justly. They ought to have equal trust in high-minded 
Christian arbitrators. Let such arbitrators be chosen, 
the most fair-minded, honorable Christians that can 
be found; and let all court proceedings, great and 
small, be ended, thus saving large sums of money and 
all the seandal which such proceedings in ecclesiasti- 
cal cases inevitably involve. If civil courts can mas- 
ter the intricacies of discipline and church usage, 
surely Christian ministers and laymen can do as much. 
If lawsuits are forbidden by the Discipline, as the Mes- 
senger informs us, here is an opportunity to get back to 
the Discipline. If appeals to the Courts are as painful 
and repulsive to Christian feeling as each side seems to 
hold, a far better way is here offered. Choose arbitrators 
and remove at least part of the scandal of the contro- 
versy from the public gaze. Will the majority and the 
minority agree to this much? Will they take this step 
toward a rational and Christian settlement of their difii- 
culties? Let both speak at once. 





THE YEAR IN THE MISSION FIELD. 


Tue year just drawing to its close has been a meli- 
orable one in the history of missions. On the foreign 
field the outbreaks in China, the disturbances in Africa, 
especially in Uganda, the hostilities in the Caroline 
Islands, the threatening attitude of the Turkish Gover- 
ment, show that the time has not yet come when the life 
of the missionary or the convertis free from danger. 00 
the other hand the subsidence of the anti-foreign feeling 
in Japan, especially as indicated in the churches, ther 
vivals in India and Madagascar and the steady increase it 
other fields, show that the foundations have been well laid 
and that it only requires reapers to bring in the harvest. 
New fields, too, are opening. Central Africa calls loudly 
for laborers; the very borders of China and Thibet have 
been explored, and found open; from Malaysia, the 
mountains of Kurdistan, the pampas of South America, 
there comes the one story of need of the Gospel, of welcome 
for the preacher, of salvation through the Word. Th 
record abroad is one of progress, to be measured only by 
the ability of the forces to meet the demands upon them 

At home, too, there is encouragement. Heavier ™ 
ceipts of money, more numerous offers of missionaries, 
the growth of such organizations as the Inter-Seminary 
Missionary Alliance and the International Missionary 
Union, the prominence given to the discussion of ™* 
sion topics in public assemblies, and in the daily as well as 
the weekly press, all indicate that the mission caus 
has taken a firmer hold on the people than ever before. 

This is all encouraging, and we thank God for it. It 
must be remembered, however, that the chief value of 
success is in its furnishing vantage ground for still fu 
ther advance. The past year has done well. ‘The nex! 
must do still better. This is recognized by all. On evé" 
hand the word is Forward. The great societies ° 
America and England, adopting the motto of Carey, Whe" 
he inaugurated this century of missions, “ Expect gr! 
things from God; attempt great things for God,” #*¢ 
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taking counsel not with flesh and blood but with the 
promises of God. The American Board calls for a mil- 
lion of dollars; the Methodist Episcopal Church raises its 
demand to a million and a quarter for its two branches 
of work; the Presbyterian Church instructs its Board to 
exceed the million voted the year before; the London 
Missionary Society votes to increase its force by one hun- 
dred new missionaries; the Church Missionary Society is 
sending forth large re-enforcements to its various fields. 
And so the list might be increased to include every organ- 
ization engaged in the work of Foreign Missions. To 
accomplish this forward movement will require steady, 
unintermitting effort on the partofall. The missionaries 
may be depended upon for their share. They have 
never yet been found wanting. Will the churches sup- 
port them? 

Tue INDEPENDENT proposes to do what it can in its 
own sphere. What it has done our readers already 
know. Thirteen missionary numbers have brought 
messages from every section of the world, from workers 
of every branch of the one great army. The stories from 
Asia, Africa and the Pacific, from Europe and every por- 
tion of our own continent, told by Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Lutherans and 
others, have been singularly alike in substance while 
varying in style as widely as men can vary. They have 
been instructive; the countries with their needs and 
opportunities, the missions with their problems, the 
native churches, with pastors, teachers and mem- 
bers, have come before us with peculiar vividness. 
They have been full of encouragement; the calls 
from Japan, from India, from the Congo, give 
no sign of failure. ‘They are full of work; opening 
tields, added responsibilities, increasing labors seem to act 
like a tonic upon men and women already bearing bur- 
dens that would break most of us at home. They are full 
of the true spirit of co-operation; there is no ‘I am 
of Paul and I of Apollos.” In by far the majority 
of cases there is absolutely nothing to indicate the eccle- 
siastical connection of the writers, and when it does ap- 
pear itis with no thought of distinction, the one from 
the other. We have welcomed all, with the single pur- 
pose of helping allin the one great work; and we take 
this opportunity to convey to those correspondents not 
only our own thanks, but the thanks of our great con- 
stituency of readers, as expressed in many words that 
have come to us. ‘ 

The success of the past year we propose to make a 


stepping-stone to higher and better service the coming 
year. We shall not only expect letters direct from mis- 
sionaries on the field, but shall aim to present, for mutu- 


al encouragement, the monthly contributions of the va- 
rious societies, and to make our monthly exhibit of in- 
creasing value to the missionary on the field and the 
giver at home, 

cahaianeiiecemanatal 


THE CONSPIRACY TO STEAL THE SENATE. 


WHETHER the Democratic scheme to steal enough seats 
tomake the Senate at Albany Democratic shall finally 
succeed, cannot now be determined. At this date the 
plans of the conspirators seem to be blocked; but itis im- 
possibile to say whether by some shrewd device this high- 
handed scheme against the ballot-bux will not yet be sud- 
denly carried through, 

During the week the Governor, in the exercise of his 
constitutional power, has removed the Clerk of Onondaga 
County for alleged negligence in the distribution of the 
ballots, by which packages intended for different villages 
and towns were mixed up, and for his refusal to certify 
to the returns as made up by the County Board of Can- 
vassers. He was removed practically for refusing to cer- 
tify to what he believed to be fraudulent returns. While 
the Governor had the undoubted power to remove him, 
such a removal in the face of the attempted fraud was 
nothing less than scandalous. The Clerk of Dutchess 
County was arraigned before the Governor on the same 
charge, and he, too, was removed. This is even a more 
flagrant case than the other of gubernatorial injustice. 

Almost every move that has been made in this matter 
from the beginning, under the direction of Governor 
Hill, has been of a scandalous character. While the dis- 
puted cases were pending before the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court the State Board of Canvassers was hurriedly 
called together, last week, at only one day’s notice. It 
ishard to believe that this body, composed of eminent 
ofticials, including the Attorney-General, could be in- 
(luced to lend themselves to such a fraud as has been at- 
tempted. But the hurried meeting of the Board a week 
or two before the limit set by the law is very suspicious 
nder the circumstances. If, as some of its members 
hold, the law concerning the completion of its work in 
five days, is mandatory, and it is compelled to finish its 
work on Monday of this week (the day on which these 
Words are written), it will be only too plain that this hur- 
ried meeting was a part of the general conspiracy. 

Some progress was made in the courts toward an 
honorable settlement of the questions at issue. . Judge 
Barnard, a Democrat, granted a mandamus to the 
Dutchess County Board of Canvassers directing 
them to reassemble and count for Mr. Deane, 
the Republican candidate, the thirty odd ballots which 
the canvassers deliberately threw out. He has also de- 
cided that tho the Republican candidate has died since 
‘lection, any of his friends in the senatorial district may 
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represent the interest of his ticket in the courts. The 
Democrats had contended that because he was dead, no 
one had a right to appear in his stead todemand a correct 
count. An order has also been issued by Judge Edwards 
of the Supreme Court to the State Board of Canvassers, 
directing them to issue certificates in the three disputed 
senatorial districts on the face of the returns. If 
these orders are not vacated by some other Judge subser- 
vient to the conspirators, it would seem that the State 
Board of Canvassers must declare in favor of the 
elected candidates. It is to be hoped that this is so. 
This would allow an appeal to be carried to the 
Court of Appeals, which the lawyers on both sides agreed 
to last week. The matter can be heard withina few days 
by the Court of Appeals, and its decision will be accepted 
by everybody as just and right. 

If this great crime shall yet be averted, as every citizen 
regardless of party must hope, it will be due to the 
public expression of indignation and protest against it. 
Men and newspapers of both parties have been loud in 
their denunciation of the attempted crime. An impor- 
tant meeting of the Union League Club, held in this city 
last week, adopted a very strongly worded protest, drawn 
up by Judge Noah Davis, declaring that ‘‘ the action of 
the Governor of the State and his confréres in wrong, to 
force, against the vote of the people, a majority in the 
several houses of the Legislature, in defiance of law, 
demands the severest censure of all true lovers of law 
and liberty ”; and that the questions involved should be 
submitted at once to the court of last resort. 

One of the most suspicious acts of the Governor in 
this whole shameful effort to nullify the vote of the peo- 
ple in three senatorial districts is characterized by Judge 
Davis as follows: 

“In that Judicial District there are several Judges of the 
Supreme Court. One of whom no man speaketh other 
than good, is sitting in Special Term in the very city [Syr- 
acuse] where the crime is being perpetrated. No one ac- 
cuses him of wrong. No one doubts that he will act in 
conformity to law and justice; and no one questions his 
integrity. The business of the Special Term he is holding 
requires no additional judge, and if it suddenly should 
there are his brethren ready to come to his aid. 

“ But instantly, without an hour’s notice, the Governor 
appoints a Special Term of the Supreme Court to sit in 
that county forthwith; and orders a Justice of the Supreme 
Court to go there and hold the Special Term, without a 
calendar, without a suitor, without even a pretense of de- 
lay in business; and for what purpose? To administer jus- 
tice? .Not at all; but to prevent Justice from using her 
power to enforce the law and restrain great wrongs and 
crimea. The whole scheme 1s as plain as any other part of 
the appalling conspiracy to get possession of the Legisla- 
ture.” 

It has taken the people a long time to get their eyes 
open to the fact that the man who has occupied the gu- 
bernatorial chair for these five years or more, and who 
aspires to the Democratic nomination for the Presidency, 
is a man of desperate expedients, ‘‘the most dangerous 
man in American politics.” 


> 
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A NEW YORK CHARITY. 


WE have before us two documents of interest. One of 
them isa paper of sixteen pages about the size of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, and is called The Homeless Child. Itcircu- 
lates over one million copies, and the charge for it is 
twenty-fivecents. It is gotten up in a cheap way, costs 
nothing for editing, only the printing. Itis issued once 
a year by St. Jogeph’s Union and is devoted to the 
interest of the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin 
in this city, an institution which cares for homeless 
children, The Mission has a business establishment and 
home on Lafayette Place in this city and an orphanage 
at Mount Loretto on Staten Island. It is a thoroughly 
organized business establishment, and receives for its 
paper, medals and objects of piety not less than $250,- 
000 a year. Those who subscribe for The Homeless Child 
do it as a subscription to the support of the children 
cared for by the Mission, of which this is the advertising 
circular, and get the advantage of masses. No one read- 
ing The Homeless Child would have a suspicion but that 
the entire support of the orphans at the Mission was 
provided for by these charitable gifts. 

The other document lying before us is a list of the 
payments made during a succession of months in this 
year out of the New York City Excise Fund to the Mis- 
sion of the Immaculate Virgin. There are some fifteen 
institutions which support children and among which 
the Excise Fund is distributed, out of which the Mission 
of the Immaculate Virgin receives over one-fifth of the 
entire amount. We find that it received on January 
14th, of this year, $11,386.86; on February 18th, $11,080; 
on March 30th, $10,112.86; on April 29th, $11,152; on May 
2ist, $10,486.43; on June 15th, $11,105.43; on July 22d, 
$10,625; on September 11th, $11,262.28; on October 11th, 
$10,525.85. This will amount to about $120,000 a year, 
two dollars a week being paid for each child. 

It will be seen, then, that tosupport this charity the 
Mission of the Immaculate Virgin receives from the city 
about $120,000, and that for the same purposes, and with- 
out any information being given that it has any other 
source of income, it collects $250,000 a year from the 
Catholics of the country. Either sum is abundantly 
sufficient to pay the whole necessary expense of the care 
of these children, We are informed from Roman Catho- 











olic authority, not without experience, that two dollars a 
week will sufficiently pay the expense of each child. 

The building on Lafayette Place is a large one, and 
some seventy persons are said to be employed in its busi- 
ness offices. A visitor will find a large room filled with 
clerks and fifteen or twenty boys from ten to fourteen 
years old sorting cards. We have ourselves purchased 
there St. Benedict’s medal and St. Joseph’s cord, and 
have received a little leaflet signed by the superintend- 
ent—the Rev. James J. Dougherty—telling us that the 
medal is *‘ efficacious against sorcery and other diabolical 
works”; that “sinners are often converted through its 
use, particularly when in danger of death”; that ‘‘itis a 
preservative against poison, against plague, against 
lightning, in storms at sea”; ‘‘has often been found a 
remedy in falling sickness, hemorrhages, pleurisy and 
other diseases,” and that ‘it frees cattle from plague or 
epidemic.” We are told in the same leaflet that “itis to 
be worn on the neck of persons, to be affixed in walls or 
doors or placed in the foundations of buildings,” and 
‘*to be dipped in the drink of animals.” The medals 
would cost possibly fifty cents a gross, and the cord is 
simply a short piece of string—but they have been 
blessed. 

The grounds of the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, 
at Mount Loretto, Staten Island, cover about six hundred 
acres, with a number of large and small buildings for 
the eleven hundred children, mostly under ten years of 
age. Some of the new buildings, such as the four-story 
trades building, for teaching carpentry, etc., to the older 
boys, are of brick, most of them of wood. Most of the 
land is in forest or wooded swamp, part of it is culti- 
vated-ground. There is now going up, for the use of the 
children and employés at Mount Loretto, a church, 
which, itis announced, will cost $300,000 that has been 
saved for the purpose. For some years the Mission has 
had a yacht, the ‘‘ Estelle,” used by the head of the Mis- 
sion, Father J. J. Dougherty, as a pleasure boat, and 
within afew weeks a second yacht has been purchased, 
the ** Vesta,” which has had a somewhat famous racing 
record, 

We wish we could get a fair answer to a few questions. 
Is it simony to get extravagant prices under the name of 
subscriptions, for medals, etc., which have been blessed, 
as it is announced that these have been? Is not Father 
Dougherty’s published offer to have over five thousand 
masses said for the living or the dead, the advantage of 
which may be had by those who may send in subscrip- 
tions either for themselves or the dead, precisely what is 
forbidden by the Decrees of the Baltimore Council as 
**abusum non tolerandum et rei sacre profanationem,” 
which, says the Council,‘ vehementer reprobamus et pro- 
hibemus”? When Father Dougherty gets a hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars from the city does he tell his 
pious and humble subscribers the full truth when he says: 

‘*From the twenty-five cent subscriptions we not only 
built the New House in the City and the homes on Loretto 
Farm, but defrayed all the expenses of St. Joseph’s Union, 
all the necessary expenses of the publication of this jour- 
nal, and all the indebtedness incurred in carrying on the 
work of the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, for the in- 
come of the Mission from every source is always less than 
the expenditures.” 

And finally, how is it that this orphanage needs an in- 
come about the same as that of Yale College? 


- 





Editorial Votes. 


ONCE more we give this week forty pages and a cover. 
Four pages are devoted to our monthly missionary letters 
from all over the world. President Thwing has a timely 
article on Football a Game of Brains; Bishop Hurst writes 
about aboriginal Mexican literature; Dr. George Thomas 
Dowling criticises an effeminate ministry; James Payn 
continues his English Notes; A. Tolman Smith, who is a 
student of educational matters, treats of the Faribault 
case; Mr. Strayer writes a letter from a Southerner to a 
Southerner on social equality between the races; Mr. T..W. 
Blackburn, formerly of the Indian Bureau, suggests some 
needed legislation for the Indians; Dr. Barrows, of Chicago, 
recalls a delightful interview with James Russell Lowell; 
the Countess Norraikow describes the condition of things 
in Russia; Kate Foote resumes her Washington letters and 
speaks of the rival candidates for the Speakership; Miss 
Ward gives an account of the Water Color Exhibition in 
this city, and Mr. Stevenson treats of current musical 
events. We have poems of which any magazine might 
boast by Louise Imogen Guiney, Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Douglas Sladen, Julia T. Bayne and Josephine Pollard; and 
stories by an English writer, L. B. Walford, and Agnes 
Farley Millar. There are full literary and other editorial 


departments. 
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HERE is another fervent appeal to the warring factions 
of che Evangelical Association to compose their differences 
in Christian, not to say manly fashion. It is from Bishop 
Fallows, whose words carry great weight: 

To THe Eprrox Of Tak INDEPENDENT: 

The efforts which you have put forth to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the two divided portions of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion are most commendable. 

With you, many of us, in other branches of Christ's Church 
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have been praying and laboring for the healing of the differences 
between the brethren in this denomination, which, under God, 
has accomplished so much for the salvation of men. 

The consequences of a continued division will be most deplora- 
ble. The bitterness and alienation already resulting in families 
and individual churches in this communion would almost make 
an angel weep. How the heart of the Divine Savior must grieve 
over it! 

Surely, there ought to be a willingness on the part of both 
sections to submit all the points of disagreement toa disinterested 
commission of Christian men, in whom a common confidence 
would naturally center, and thus prevent further needless, costly 
and imbittering litigation. 

It seems tome there isa solemn and imperative duty in this 
matter, which the Bishops of both wings of the Church must 
recognize. To be unwilling to be reconciled is not Christian. In 
the interests not only of this distracted body of believers, but of 
the Holy Catholic Church—the communion of Saints—I plead, as 
do you, with the leaders of the Evangelical Association, many of 
whom I know, and greatly love, to make at once an honest, ear. 
nest Christian endeavor for peace and unity. 

SAMUEL FALLOWS, 
Presiding Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 
CH iGo. ILL. 


This is the way all disinterested and dispassionate observ- 
ers consider the unbrotherly warfare in the Evangelical 
Association. The regard of the Christian world ought to 
be dear to both the factions. They will hardly be entitled 
to it if they persist in their present course. 


Pror. CHARLES A. BriGGs is speaking to large andi- 
ences Sunday nights in the Church of the Covenant, Dr. 
McIlvaine’s, on the topics for which he has been called in 
question. Last Sunday night his discourse concerned the 
“errors” of the Bible. The inspired report of it in the 
Tribune contains such sentences as these, which We select 
to show that he put the matter of errors quite positively: 

* We do not subscribe to the statement that the Scriptures are 
the only infallible rule of everything, in science or philosophy, 
in history or in art, in grammar or in literature.” 

“It is the testimony of biblical scholarship that there are errors 
in the Greek and Hebrew text now in our hands.” 

“There are errors in Holy Scriptures, but these errors arc 
wholly in the circumstantials and notin the essentials; they are 
in other matters besides faith and practice.” 

“ The errors that have been found in the Bible are not errors of 
deceit, but of inadvertence; not of falsehood, but of lack of kuowl- 
edge.” 

“ Biblical scholars are searching the Scriptures with micro- 
scopic criticism, from every different point of view, and in every 
form of light and shadow, and say they fiud crrors in greater 
number than in any previous generation.” 

“The Scriptures nowhere claim to be free from error. Doubt- 
less God might have sent an inerrant Bible into the world; it 
might have been prepared by angel hands; but he did not choose 
this way. God gave all his universal revelation through human 
minds, lips and hands. These human features of the Bible render 
it improbable that it should be free from error.” 


Of course, in making these statements he just as posi- 
tively asserted the infallibility of the Scriptures in matters 
of faith and practice. We only wish to point out that such 
discourses are much more likely to minister to doubt than 
to belief. The report closes with these sentences: 


“The Scriptures are pure, holy, errorless, so far as their own 
purpose of grace is concerned; and as the only infallible rule of 
the Holy Religion, the Bible will ever be the counselor and guide 
of our race. New truth will break forth for every generation to 
lift men higher. ‘The Bible is the only infallible rule, and it will 
ever continue to break in pieces every other rule of faith in life 
that men may putin its way. It will ever continue to give new 
theology, and new and grander guidance in holy life and conduct 
to all the successive generations of mankind.” 


Wer have « somewhat authoritative explanation in The 
Christian Leader of what it is that keeps Universalists and 
Unitarians apart when they haveso much incommon. And 
yet one would read the three long columns and would not 
find, till he got to the very end, that he had been let into 
the heart of the subject. What would bring the two de- 
nominations together is their common theism, their com- 
mon doctrine of the divinity in human nature, their rejec- 
tion of “‘ the Calvinistic notion of the Trinity, not the one 
which Andover and Joseph Cook have in recent years for- 
mulated,’’ which leads them to reject the word tri-person- 
ality, and their ethical doctrine of salvation by character or 
righteousness. On the other hand they have been kept 
apart, as is declared on the Universalist side, by the former 
supercilious attitude toward them of the Unitarians, which 
produced a mutual hostility that is now passing away 
Our contemporary declares that neither denomination de- 
sires affiliation or believes that union would be of any advan- 
-tage. The Unitarians affect the line of criticism and dissect 
the Bible; they turn to social questions, industries, capital! 
and labor, and the ethical elements of political problems; 
while Universalism loves to dwell on the divine goodness and 
fatherhood, the shepherd’s care of the children of God, the 
saving power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ,the sovereign pur- 
poses that cannot abate while sin and sorrow affect the lot of 
humanity. Yet again, the Unitarians feel that their mission 
i With thescholarly aad the élite, while Universalism has its 
converts with the poor and the middle classes. But, most 
important of all, as we think, is the last difference which is 
mentioned, that Unitarians generally regard Christianity 
as Dot in any sense a special revelation, but only one of the 
religions of which it may be the highest, Christianity being 
treated from the rationalistic standpoint; while to Univer- 
salists, with few exceptions, Rationalism is unwelcome, 
and is felt to be out of place. While Rationalism is in full 
control in the Unitarian body Universalists must be re- 
pelled by any thought of affiliation; and, as The Christian 
Leader says, “‘so far as organic union is concerned, the 
New Orthodoxy is far less objectionable” than Unitarian- 
ism. It appears to us that this isa very fair statement of 
the case. Unitarians x .ke very little of the Bible; Uni- 
versalists make a good deal of it. They had their origin in 
the days of Hosea Ballou as a school of exegesis; and that 
fact has held them much closer to the Bible than has been 
the case with Unitarians, 





THE annual reports of Secretary Tracy and Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker have been published the past week. 
The former shows how the process of rehabilitating our 
Navy has advanced. We have some fine cruisers afloat, one 
has just been launched at Philadelphia, and others are on 
the stocks. That we shall soon have a first-class Navy is 
quite evident. Whenwe get it, what shall we do with it? 
Mr. Wanamaker says a good word for his system of pro- 
motion by merit in the Postal Department, a system he 
has long used, he says, in his private business. His report 
is full of practical suggestions for increasing the etticiency 
of the general service, the more rapid delivery of ocean 
mails, the decrease of letters sent to the Dead Letter 
Office, the division of the country into postal districts, so 
that district supervision may be had, and the use of a postal 
telephone and postal telegraph. He thinks that the Gov- 
ernment ought to give private indemnity for lost reg- 
istered mail matter. This would be a matter of great 
public convenience. The Government ought to be able to 
insure the safe delivery of registered letters. He is very 
earnest in recommending the use of the telephone and tele- 
graph by the Government. His platform is a taking one: 
‘““One-cent letter postage, three-cent telephone messages 
and ten-cent telegraph messages.”” Whether such very de- 
sirable service can best be given the public under Federal 
control is another question. As to one-cent letter postage 
the Republican Party is committed to that, and it ought 
to come before the present Administration concludes its 
term. Mr. Wanamaker speaks confidently of the Postal 
Aid act. He says: 

“If contracts are completed with «ll companies whose bids 
seem to be in proper form, the service will probably begin from 
the Ist of March, and the sum necessary to be appropriated for 
the remainder of the fiscal year will not be more than $247,354 in 
addition to the appropriation for sea and inland postage already 
put into the estimates for this year. For the next fiscal year from 
June 30th, 189, to June 30th, 1893, there will probably be needed 
$561,518, for which an appropriation will be necessary, as the esti- 
mates for that year only include the amount of sea and inland 
postage. It is estimated that under this act there will be 
ships of a total tonnage of 109,000 tons carrying the American flag, 
in addition to the tonnage under the flag, but not under the act. 
Some of the old ships will give way to the new, and additional 
ships will be necessary for the increased speed required. The 
companies will be obliged to build fifteen ships immediately.” 
This is the steamship subsidy scheme against which the op- 
position press has been raising such a hue and cry. We 
believe its results will be good, if it is properly adminis- 
tered. Our postal business has never been so well man- 
aged. It has increased enormously. The business man at 
the head of it understands the requirements of business, 
and is devoting his experience and his energies to making 
the post the quick, safe, sure servant of all. 

As was expected tne Democrats, who constitute the 
overwhelming majority of the new House of Representa- 
tives, have had much difficulty in selecting a Speaker. 
This difficulty was not, of course, in electing a candidate in 
the House, but in selecting one in caucus. When the mem- 
bers met in caucus on Saturday, seventeen ballots were 
taken without result. Six men were voted for: Crisp, 
Mills, Springer, McMillin, Hatch and Stevens. On the last, 
as on the first, Crisp led, with % votes, having gained 10; 
Mills had 91, an increase of 13; Springer 19, a loss of 13— 
just the number that Mills gained; McMillin 17, a loss of 
1; Hatch 5, a loss of 8; Stevens 1, which is all he had on 
any ballot. Mills hoped to get Springer’s vote when the 
latter retired; but the irrepressible Dlinois Member de- 
clared that he was in the contest to stay, and expressed 
great confidence in his final success. Mr. McMillin’s 
friends were equally confident; but on Monday night 
the majority of the supporters of the minor candidates 
went over to Crisp, and gave him the nomination. It wasa 
great delight to the friends of Hill who regarded it as a vic- 
tory for the aspirations of the New York Governor. It was 
surprising, after the strong claims put forth by the Texan’s 
friends, not to find him in the lead. The strong influences 
of the party—-Senator Carlisle, members of Mr. Cleveland’s 
Cabinet and others—have been pronounced for him; and 
Mr. Cleveland himself, tho he has refrained from express- 
ing any opinion, has been understood as desirous that the 
author of the famous Tariff Reform bill should win. The 
Republicans selected without difficulty ex-Speaker Reed, 
for the honor of 2 formal ballot. 


We would drop a myrtle wreath, scarce a laurel wreath, 
over the grave of Dom Pedro. He was a good, gracious, 
cultivated gentleman and an accomplished scholar. We 
cannot say that he amounted to very much asaruler. He 
sat on the throne of Brazil for nearly fifty years, having 
been declared of age and entitled to the succession when he 
was fifteen years old. But his tastes were not those of an 
emperor; he did not care to rule; he had none of that mas- 
terful quality which controls the State. He preferred to 
stay in his laboratory and cultivate chemistry and botany 
and astronomy and philology and music, and let his minis- 
ters do theruling. And yet it became the lot and the great 
distinction of this man to proclaim the abolition of slavery 
in the great Empire of South America. This he did with 
all his heart, and it will give him honor long after all his 
accomplishments are forgotten. He loved t® lay aside the 
dignities of office and travel abroad, in this country and 
elsewhere, as if he had been a private citizen. He would 
seek out some expert, like J. Hammond Trumbull, in 
American languages, and as man with man, scholar with 
scholar, talk over the intricacies of a subject which inter- 
ested him more than statecraft. If he was not a model 
ruler, more of a King Log than a King Stork, he was de- 
posed in a way which did him great credit, and indicated 
the respect which the people had for him. It became nec- 
essary to declare a Republic, and that meant that he must 
be deposed and banished; but with great courtesy the 
conspirators went to him, conducted him with honor to the 
steamer, and provided for him an abundant support for the 
rest of his life. Such a thing can hardly be paralleled in 
history. Of course his banishment was a great grief, and 





a 


he perhaps died with a broken heart; but there is no bette; 
type of ruler that has sat useless on a throne, for thrones 
are useless and passing away. 





....-In an article on the Faribault school matter A. To). 
man Smith says: 

“As a book of religious instruction the Bible is virtually ey. 

cluded by the laws which limit religious exercises or forbid they, 
altogether. But the national heart within us revolts at the sug. 
gestion that the book which strikes the keyuote of all our instity. 
tions and which, in its familiar version, is a well of Englis, 
undefiled, should be ignored in the people’s schools.” 
This is a fair statement of the case. Our public schools 
have nothing to do with religious instruction,and therefore 
have nothing to do with the Bible as a book of religious 
instruction or with the reading of it as an act of introduc. 
tory worship if there is any objection thereto. But tha 
does not affect its use for other purposes. In the study of 
literature or the study of morals or the study of history 
the Bible, in King James’s Version, has been the most 
potent influence upon the English-speaking people in all 
our literature and ina hundred different directions, and 
from this side it cannot be ignored in public instruction, 
To exclude it would be absurd. 


... Once more we remind The Religious Telescope that 
the real title of a Church is what it chooses to call itself. 
In referring to it we may add to it parenthetically such 
words as will serve to distinguish it, but that is all. There 
is a Church which calls itself the Reformed Church in the 
United States, and another whose title is Reformed Church 
in America. When we refer to the one or the other we 
insert the word ‘“‘ German” in parenthesis in the first, and 
the word *‘ Dutch” in parenthesis in the second for the 
sake of distinction. That is why we write ‘ United Breth- 
ren in Christ” and *‘ United Brethren in Christ (Old Con- 
stitution).””’ There is great absurdity in denominational 
names, as we have often pointed out; they are conflicting, 
confusing and unscientific to the last degree, many of 
them. Here is a curious one that we only receritly discov- 
ered: “‘Old Two Seed in the Spirit Predestinarian Bap- 
tists.” This is to be embalmed in the United States Cen- 
sus. 


....It was to be expected that the ward politicians of 
Brooklyn would resent Secretary Tracy’s order establishing 
civil service principles in the Navy Yard. It interfered with 
an old usage, and with the plans of the petty bosses. It 
tended to make ward politics less remunerative. If there 
had been no outcry when these “‘spoils’’ were taken from 
the greedy grasp of the bosses we might have doubted 
whether the evil had been as great as we imagined. It is 
only the understrappers, however, who are denouncing the 
Secretary and asking his removal. The moral weight of 
Brooklyn pe we a sustains him. As an evidence of 
this we are glad to cite the action of the Brooklyn Union 
League Club commending General Tracy for his adoption 
and enforcement of the new system. It is a sensible and 
business-like system, and there is no fear that it will be 
overthrown whether the next Administration be Demo- 
cratic or Republican. 


.... fhe withdrawal of Mr. Howells from the “ Editor's 
Study” of Harper’s and the succession of Charles Dudley 
Warner to that place, calls forth some remarks from that 
admirable critic, F. B. Sanborn, in The Boston Advertisev, 
which might have been written by our own Maurice 


Thompson. Mr. Warner’s theories of literature are quite 
different from those of Mr. Howells as regards works of fic- 
tion, and he is not likely to bring up the great and goud 
Tolstoil quite so constantly. Says Mr. Sanborn: 


“For what we are about to receive, then, may Heaven make us 
duly thankful! We need not give up our Walter Scott, our Pick- 
wick or our Pendennis; and we may be excused from reading 
Tolsto! and Zola on Sundays. Mr. Warner is a critic, au 
has rather a wider outlook over literature than Mr. Howells, tho 
he is not half so good a novelist.” 


Mr. Howells goes to The Cosmopolitan. 


....The constitutionality of the McKinley Tariff law 
was attacked before the Supreme Court of the United 
States last week on three points: 1. The validity of 
Speaker Reed’s ruling as to a quorum when the bill passed 
the House, less than a quorum actually voting, tho 4 
quorum was present. 2. The power of Congress to confer 


on the President the right, under the reciprocity section, 
to declare in a certain contingency a change in the rate of 
duties levied in consideration of the establishment of 
reciprocity with certain countries. 4. The error ofa clerk in 
transcribing the bill, by which a section was omitted, 
altho the President signed a correct copy. We do not antic 
ipate that the law will be overthrown on any of these 
grounds. 


....Dean Hoffman, of the General Theological Seminary 
ot this city, makes the statement in The Churchman of 
December 5th that “the Rev. Abraham Yohannan was 
sent to this country to superintend the printing of the 
Bible in Syriac by the Bible Society.” This is incorrect. 
The Rev. Benjamin Labaree, D.D., a missionary of the 
Presbyterian rd, is the superintendent of the revision 
and printing of the Bible in modern Syriac under the aus 
pices of the American Bible Society. Mr. Yohannan was 
employed by Dr. Labaree for a time as an assistant. 


... When the McKinley bill was pending a delegation of 
importers went to Washington to protest against the rals 
ing of duties on silk plush. One of these importers now 
says that silk plush is to-day much cheaper than it was 
before the new tariff went into effect. The increased duty 


stimulated production in this country, and a vastly i. 
creased production lowered prices. is is only one © 
many illustrations of the effect of protective duties. 


..--1s South Carolina to have Prohibition? We hope °° 
The lower house has passed a prohibitory bill by a vote of 
40 to 34. The action of the Senate is yet to be taken. 
Shrewd politicians foresee that the result would he the 


division of the Democratic Party and an appeal to = 
Negroes. We wish we had better reason to believe t de 
the majority of the latter would be found on the right side 


....The further advices we have had in reference to the 
earthquake in Japan make it one of the most terrible ca 


lamities ever known, the number of dead gZ over ne 
and the number of injured over 10,000, while nearly. te. 
million people have been rendered homeless and destitu 
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Religions 3utelligence. 


DR. PENTECOST AT LUCKNOW. 


BY RAM CHANDRA BOSE. 





Last night Dr. Pentecost concluded his double series of 
evangelistic services at Lucknow, at the Baradari, its larg- 
est hall, which was literally packed. His address, tho of 
unusual length, was listened to with unabated interest; 
nay, With extraordinary concentration of devout attention. 

Dr. Pentecost began his work here three weeks since in 
his large tent pitched on the Lal Bag Cricket Grounds, and 
spoke for eleven nights successively to large audiences of 
European, East Indian and native Christians, with a 
sprinkling of non-Christian native gentlemen of education, 
with a view mainly to stir up and revive the half-dead 
churches of the city. Then arrangements were made by the 
Church Missionary Society missionaries for a series of lec- 
tures at the Baradari specially for the benefit of English- 
speaking, non-Christian native gentlemen, and for five 
nights successively Dr. Pentecost spoke to audiences 
equally large, but consisting mainly of such gentlemen, on 
subjects fitted specially to interest and convince them, such 
as the Word of God, the Personality of Christ, the Resur- 
rection, Faith in Christ. The double series was crowned 
last night with a discourse which may justly be character- 
ized as its peroration. 

His success has been here, as in all the other.places of 
the country he has favored with his evangelistic labors, 
not only phenomenal, hut decidedly unprecedented. Many 
revivalists have visited Lucknow during the last twenty 
years, and favored the city, or rather the country at large, 
with their temporary ministrations; but without wishing 
to make invidious distinctions we may be justified in say- 
ing that he has excelled them all in his power of drawing 
out, charming and instructing large audiences, and in 
the variety and richness of his addresses. 

His style of oratory has not the slightest touch of arti- 
ticiality about it. He speaks in a plain, conversational 
style, makes it his sole object to instruct and teach, rather 
than to amuse and fascinate, and naturally rises to gen- 
uine eloquence as his themes rise from elementary to 
what may be called sublimated forms of exposition and 
elucidation. He has, moreover, an inexhaustible fund of 
illustrations, which he knows when and how to make 
use of or bring forward, and which rise and fall 
most naturally as his style of oratory. His one aim 
has evidently been to make difficult things easy, and 
he has realized it with wonderful success. He knows 
not only his subjects, but his audiences thoroughly 
well. Theelementary truths of Christianity are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, not half so well understood in the churches as 
ministers are apt to imagine; and these, which preachers 
as a rule pass over with a suggestive remark or two, have 
to be presented, line upon line, and precept upon precept. 
Dr. Pentecost does not presuppose their knowledge on the 
part of his popular audiences; and the price at which he 
rates their acquaintance with the fundamentals of our re- 
jigion is justified by the gaping attention with which his 
prolonged expositions of its simplest truths are listened 
to. He never suggests a truth—he states, explains, eluci- 
dates, hammers and even crams it like the schoolmaster 
into heads apparently empty, so far asit is concerned; and 
of course this process, while it makes him a popular 
preacher with immense influence, necessarily fails to at- 
tract men of education, or men whose knowledge of Chris- 
tianity is not very far behind his; but for these he has dis- 
courses which in concentration of thought and power of 
suggestiveness equal the very best addresses given in the 
country for the benefit of the most cultured element of its 
population. 

To all this must be added his power of adaptation. In 
this, as in his breadth of thought and power of reasoning, 
he is decidedly above the genus Revivalist, or the average 
revivalist, who believes that because certain forms of 
preaching are fitted to awaken the sleeping faith of pro- 
fessing Christians, they are of universal efficacy, and they 
must needs lead to conversion when utilized among 
thoughtful heathens, whose minds are pre-occupied with 
ideas unfavorable to Christianity, and in whose case a two- 
fold change is needed, a change of belief, as well as of will 
and purpose. Dr. Pentecost’s addresses to our educated 
countrymen are argumentative, as well as hortatory, and 
in them the varieties of notions by which their minds are 
rendered inaccessible to Gospel truth are powerfully 
analyzed and successfully smashed. And there is something 
unique in his method of listening to, and meeting objec- 
tions. His good nature is as inexhaustible as his fund of 
i llustrations; and it is a pleasure to see him listening, even 
in the midst of his discourse, to futile objections with im- 
perturbable serenity, and rebutting them with marked 
courtesy. In his method of conducting controversy 
and presenting argument he leaves behind him an ex- 
ample which those who work among educated natives 
would do well to keep in view and imitate to the best of 
their ability. In a word, he has set forth in his Herculean 
labors the best way of preaching the Gospel to dead Chris- 
Ulans and the best way of preaching the Gospel to educated 
error-bound non-Christians in India. 

He has done something more; he has brought races 
separated by jarring interests together, and it is to be 
hoped that the efforts pnt forward by him to amalgamate 
them will be a good lesson to those of our revered teachers 
who are intensifying race antagonisms by making invidious 
race distinctions in their service. The good he has done 
among Christians and non-Christians must be kept alive 
and strengthened or broadened by suitable or reasonable 
attempts to follow up his two-sided work. The ministers 
of the churches he has revived must work on his lines for 
Some time to come if they do not wish to see the revival real- 
ized vanish into thin air; in a similar manner the mission- 
aries, especially those connected with mission colleges and 


vivify the work he has done so nobly for the benefit of the 
educated community. It is impossible to present a correct 
estimate of the measure of good done among these, but 
those who maintain that they have been asa class thorough- 
ly convinced of the truth of our religion, and are only pre- 
vented from embracing it by our national lack of force of 
character, are egregiously mistaken. That Dr. Pentecost’s 
arguments are eminently fitted to generate conviction 
nobody will deny; but he has had to deal with people prone 
to deny his premises at every step, nay, to represent the 
glorious fruits of Christianity on which his arguments 
have been properly based, as rotten to the very core. He 
has, however, created an awakening, and if his labor of 
love is followed up, substantial results may be insured. He 
has made a mistake or two, in depreciating, for instance, 
theologies and creeds, and in not giving due prominence to 
the Heaven-appointed means of grace, and the sacra- 
ments instituted by our Lord himself. The necessity 
of baptism, for instance, as an essential of Christianity, 
must be set forth among persons willing to confess Christ 
on condition of the initiatory ceremony being dispensed 
with. But Dr. Pentecost is evidently carrying with him a 
grave error; he dwells with complacency on the fact that a 
thousand baptisms are occurring every month in these 
Provinces; but before felicitating himself and others on 
them, he ought to inquire how they are being compassed— 
by honest or Jesuitical means. The impression here is that 
the means are questionable, and the results are prejudicial 
to the interests of the cause all missionaries have at heart. 
People in America will listen to Dr. Pentecost with devout 
attention, and it becomes him never to accept statements 
except after careful investigation. 

In conclusion I beg to state that we native Christians 
cordially pray that God may throw in the great Doctor’s 
way opportunities of repeating his visit to India periodic- 
ally, and induce others, as honored as he is, to ‘“‘come over 
and help us.” 

LvucKNow, INDIA, October 26th, Isul. 


THE “KOINONIA” AND ENGLISH CONGREGA- 
. TIONALISM. 


BY JOHN LAIRD WILSON. 








ACCORDING to all accounts the late meeting at Southport 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales was in 
the highest sense of the term asuccess. The hospitality 
extended to the delegates was generous and magnificent 
almost beyond precedent. Everything was done that could 
be done to secure their comfort; and for the time, in the 
general effort to be serviceable, Christianity triumphed 
over denominationalism. Much learning was exhibited; 
.and in the various speeches and reports it was made abun- 
dantly manifest that much careful study had been given to 
questions of vital import to the denomination and to the 
churches at large. In regard to Church organization and 
Church work some important suggestions were made, ard 
several useful and in every way satisfactory resolutions 
were adopted. The meeting has had the effect of giving 
prominence to some Congregational questions, some of 
which have commanded and are still commanding very con- 
siderable attention. 

One of these questions is that of Congregational soli- 
darity, or as, it has been called, the one town one church 
scheme. This question is likely to command attention far 
beyond the limits of the Congregational Union, and far be- 
yond even the limits of the British Isles. The ideainvolved 
is not new. It was defended years ago bysuch men as Dr. 
Edward White and Dr. Davidson, who contended that the 
one town one church plan was true Apostolic Congrega- 
tionalism. There is no doubt that much can be said in 
favor of the idea. That there is tremendous waste of energy 
under the present prevailing system, there can be not even 
the shadow ofa doubt. In many towns there are two or 
three congregations of the same denomination where one 
would suffice. It is not forgotten, however, that liberty is 
of the essence of Protestantism, and that the right to 
organize in congregational form is of the essence of Protest- 
ant liberty. Nor isit forgotten that large congregations 
are, as a rule, destructive of the pastorate. To meet this 
latter difficulty, the one church idea contemplates a plural- 
ity of pastors. It is not wonderful that the suggestion of 
such a scheme should have commanded the attention of 
such men as Drs. Mackennal and Goodrich, Mr. Guiness 
Rogers, Mr. Forsyth, Mr. F. A. Russell and Mr. Hirsh 
Hollowell. Ofthese Mr. Forsyth and Mr. Russell are per- 
haps the most. pronounced in opposition—both of them con- 
tending that such a plan would result in the Methodizing 
of Congregationalism. It would most undoubtedly lead to 
the recognition of a superior order of clergy; and this, un- 
less we greatly mistake, seen and admitted by the great 
body of Congregationalists, will prove fatal to the scheme 
from the outset. 

We are the more satisfied of the impracticability of any 
such scheme within the limits of Congregationalism that 
a deep-rooted feeling exists, that there is already a species 
of clerical aristocracy in the Congregational Union—a 
feeling which has found expression in an organized brother- 
hood. We refer to the Koinonia, a society of Congrega- 
tional ministers, who have banded themselves together to 
meet what they consider centralization of authority, and a 
growing disposition to defer to the representatives of 
wealth in church matters. The Koinonia, or brotherhood, 
has naturally given offense to certain parties in the Union; 
and in a recently published pamphlet a good deal of ill-con- 
cealed venom is poured forth on the members. They are 
accused of being revolutionary and lawless in their tenden- 
cies. The existence of the Society is declared to be a per- 
petual menace to the Congregational Union and to its 
institutions. The charge is made that it seeks to pack 
committees, to force its privately concocted schemes on the 
Union, and that it boasts of being able to give effect to its 
own plans and purposes. On the other hand, the members 
of the Koinonia claim to be the true friends of the Union. 
Ministerial fellowships, they say, have existed from the 








schools, must walk in his footsteps and thereby expand and ’ 


earliest times. The Koinonia has the same purpose and aim - 


as the London Board of Congregational Ministers. Itseeks 
to develop the historical principles of the denomination. 
All that the Koinonia demands is that the ruling bodies of 
the Church are not usurped by persons whose obvious 
qualification is a property one. It demands, and will still 
demand, that the rank and file of ministerial labor shall be 
adequately represented in the committees and boards of 
management. It is opposed to that ‘‘co-optation,”’ by 
which a practically self-nominated body of wealthy min- 
isters and laymen have sometimes ‘‘overlaid Congregation- 
alism almost to its suffocation.” It is opposed to the in- 
troduction of ‘a caste spirit which would shut out from 
the committees ministers and members of aided churches, 
as if church aid carried with it the taint of pauperism.” 
The Koinonia, it will thus be seen, makes out a good 
enough case for itself. Of course, there are always two 
sides to all such questions. Within given limits, such a 
society has a legitimate sphere of action; and if its leaders 
are wise men, and not given to opposition for opposition’s 
sake, it may d> a world of good. It is not unfair to take 
it for granted that the society has a reason for its exist- 
ence; that if there had not been grievances of which to 
complain, it would never have been organized; and it is 
just as reasonable to conclude that in proportion as exist- 
ing grievances are removed, so will the existence of the or- 
xanization cease to bea necessity. There may be—there ° 
doubtless are—persons connected with the Koinonia whom 
nothing would satisfy—men who are conspirators by 
nature; but it is the existence of grievances which gives 
such men a mission. We are willing, however, to believe 
that the leading members of the Society, »s well as the 
majority, are men of character, and that their aims are 
commendable. In pushing their own plans, it will be well 
for them to remember that a voluntary Church has need of 
rich men, and has special reason to be proud of rich con 
gregations. The Koinonia will not act wisely if it does 
anything to drive wealth from the denomination; and it 
is just in this particular that it requires to be cautious. 
The Koinonia is of the essence of democracy. As a ma- 
chine it is in perfect harmony with political and other 
manifestations of these later times. Weshall not be sur- 
prised to learn that the Koinonia has taken root in the 
Baptist denomination, as well as among the Congregation- 
alists; and it is far from unlikely that we shall not soon 
hear of it in connection with the Presbyterian Churches in 
Scotland, England and Ireland. Will it be at all a proper 
cause for wonderment, if the new brotherhood should find 
itself well represented, on an early day, on this side of the 
Atlantic? With such a spirit abroad, we fear that the pros- 
pect is not bright for the one town one church idea taking 
practical shape. 

BROOKLYN, . Y. 

eS 


THE BLANKENBURG CONFERENCE. 


BY WILBERT FERGUSON. 





It is too well known by those acquainted with the situa- 
tion, that the pastors of the State Church in Germany, 
with some noble exceptions, are not showing that devotion 
to the spiritual needs of their flock or making that study 
of the practical teachings of the Bible so naturally to be 
expected in the land of Luther. Nor have those ministers, 
who have associated themselves for mutual study and 
counsel, admitted to their assemblies Christians of other 
denominations. 

It is, therefore, a cause for rejoicing to learn that in the 
beautiful little city of Blankenburg. Schwarzburgz- 
Rudolstadt, in the eastern part of the charming Thuringian 
forest, there met recently in annual session a Conference of 
Christians deserving the notice of all engaged in evangel- 
istic work. ; 

The Conference is unique for Germany, in that all work- 
ersin the Master’s vineyard are welcome to representation 
upon its platform. So far the State Church has not come; 
nay, it must be regretfully confessed that many pastors of 
the dominant Church have ever used their influence to 
thwart the purposes of this Conference. So much more 
honor, therefore, to the few able representatives of that 
Church who, stronger than their fellows, stood side by side 
with the Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian and Salvation 
Army delegates there assembled. 

This is the sixth year of the Conference, whose steady 
growth from thirty members in 1886 to sixty in 1891 shows 
an increasing interest in the subject of vital Christianity 
and the salvation of the people. The history of its founder 
and promoter is a history of philanthropy purposely mis- 
understood and misrepresented. It reads more like a tale 
of the Middle Ages than of modern civilized Germany. 

Friiulem von Weling, a lady of noble family and finished 
education, with a continental reputation as authoress, has 
ever been deeply interested in philanthropic measures. In 
the Franco-Prussian War she did much to relieve the suf- 
ferings of the wounded. Later she established a home and 
school for destitute children at Brander-Rhoda, near Merse- 
burg. Here she reared and educated a number of earnest 
young men, who became evangelists and did much to spread 
the Gospel throughout that region. This work was carried 
on under grievous persecution. Friiulein von Weling her- 
self was arrested and fined one hundred marks for giving 
out tracts in the street, the charge being ‘‘ disturbance of 
domestic peace.’’ Finally the persecution became unbear- 
able, and the work was abandoned. Going to Blankenburg, 
the devoted woman bought a house and started there an 
orphanage, where poor children are carefully educated 
under the best moral inflnences. This work has been con- 

stantly growing; it has now its own pastor, its semi- 
monthly newspaper, its own corps of teachers. and recently 
it has undertaken the support of an evangelist, who labors 
among the poorly paid workmen in the mountain villages 
of Thuringia. 

The Sixth Annual .Conference lasted three days, the 
leadership of the day’s program being assumed successive- 
ly by Dr. Baedeker, the Rev. Franz Gebhardt, the ‘‘ sweet 
singer” of the German Methodists, and Baron von Oetzen. 
Among the members were delegates from the State Church, 
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Baptists, Methodists, the Salvation Army, and the Estab- 
lished Church of England. Such union, tho not so rare 
among us, is elsewhere unknown in Germany. 

The purpose of the Conference is the practical study of 
essential Bible topics. So far as possible polemics are 
avoided, and the time is given to prayer and praise.a sincere 
effort to understand the meaning of the Scripture selected 
for study, and mutual encouragement in the oft disheart- 
ening work to which the members have been called. The 
topics discussed on the several days of the present session 
were: Israel in Egypt, Israel in the Desert, the Promised 
Land. 

The personnel of the Conference was in itself interesting. 
Aside from the hostess who entertained all the members 
with kindness and gracein her own home, there were pres- 
ent: Baron von Knobelsdorff, for many years lieutenant 
colonel in the German Army; since his conversion, a few 
years ago, he has been laboring with all his might in the 
cause of temperance, his special field of work_ being 
Berlin. Pi 

Baron von Oetzen, also a former officer, isnow engaged in 
the Lome missionary work. In addition to his own labors 
he maintains nearly a score of evangelists, and has erected 
a home for drunkards, which now has more than a hundred 
inmates. 

The Rev. Franz Gebhardt, the ‘‘ Sdnger-Vater”’ of Ger- 
man Methodism, well known in America, is one of the 
eleven Methodist representatives, whose youngest is Pastor 
Anner, of Leipzig, with five years of blessed work for the 
Master in Berlin already behind him. 

Pastor J. Braun, the oldest Baptist present, who began 
his labors in Hamburg, in 1842. The reminiscences of his 
early trials and persecutions were one of the most interest- 
ing features of the Conference. Dr. Millard and other no- 
ble representatives of the Baptists were also present. 

Dr. Baedeker, whose recent evangelistic labors among the 
prisoners of Siberia will be remembered, was an inspiration 
not soon to be forgotten. 

Friulein von Bliicher, at the head of a growing mission 
work in Berlin, related from the platform the story of her 
labors in such a simple but affecting manner that the Con- 
ference was moved to make a generous donation for the en- 
jlargement of her work. 

Many others deserve notice, but space will not allow. Let 
me sayin conclusion that the last day Captain Junker, in 
command of the Salvation Army in Germany, addressed the 
Conference. From his address it appears that the Army is 
constantly gaining recruits, and altho subjected to annoy- 
ances and restrictions is growing in numbers and influence. 

May not the next Blankenburg Conference have the 
prayers if not the presence of many Americans, whose 
hearts yearn for the spiritual regeneration of Germany?” 

LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 


atmenanenaite 
ORGANIC UNION IN THE NETHERLANDS. 
BY THE REV. HENRY E, DOSKER. 


THE Synod of the Reformed Churches in the Netherlands 
belonging to the Kuyper group, to which I referred a few 
weeks ago, has become a matter of history; and its results 
are most gratifying to those who love the prosperity of the 
Lord’s kingdom. ‘The ‘“ Westerkerk” of the Hague was 
the appointed place of meeting, and had been appropriately 
fitted for the occasion. From nineteen classes thirty-eight 
representatives were present, with Professors Rutgers, De 
Hartog and Geesink and the Rev. Messrs. Van Schelven 
and Hockstra as synodical advisers. The organization 
was effected by the election of Prof. A. Kuyper, of Amster- 
dam, as President, and the usual adsessor and clerks. 

The sessions cf this Synod consumed less time than the 
one previously reported, for two reasons: (1) These churches 
have hitherto held annual meetings; and (2) they have been 
educated from the first to parliamentary habits of work 
and to facilitate business by committee reports. As sam- 
ples of the topics which came under discussion, in accord 
with the customary agenda, I may mention the following: 
The Sabbath Question, The Attitude of the Church to So- 
cialism, The Interrelation of Elders and Deacons in the 
Consistory, The Special Training of Missionaries, Domestic 
Mission Work among the Catholics of the Southern Prov- 
inces, etc. These topics show that the churches of the 
“* Dolereenden”’ are wide awake and bent on an aggressive 
policy, as is sufficiently indicated by their phenomenal 
growth in the few years of their existence. The tie between 
these churches and the Free University of Amsterdam was 
made closer by the provision “ that no professor in theology 
is henceforth to be appointed except the Synodical deputies 
are recognized in such election.” 

But the question of all-absorbing interest was that of 
union with the Christian Reformed Church. Since the 
Synod of Leeuwarden this question had been uppermost in 
the minds of friend and foe; for no one could be blind to the 
palpable effects its solutions must have on the Dutch ec- 
clesiastical problem. The election of Dr. Kuyper, the 
father of the “ Doleantie,” and its most illustrious leader, 
to the presidency of Synod, was undoubtedly with an eye 
to the momentous duties of the chair, in regard to this 
question. During the meeting, the committee of five, 
appointed by the other Synod, was admitted. Professor 
Rutgers, of Amsterdam, famous as a Dutch historian and 
antiquarian, and Mr. Keuchenius, of late ministerial fame, 
ushered them in. The scene will never be forgotten by 
those privileged to be present. 

The Synod rose in a body to welcome the delegation and, 
in a spontaneous outburst of feeling, sang Psalm Ixviii, 
verse 2, after which Dr. Kuyper made an address of wel- 
come, glowing with spiritual fervor and sparkling with 
that peculiar,luxuriant imagery, by which, as an orator, he 
1s facile princeps among his compeers. The reply of the 
* Rev. Mr. Van Andel,President of the other Synod, was a fit 
response to such a speech, and it was evident,from the start, 
that the transactions for union were most auspiciously 
begun. 

The committee to which this matter was referred, con- 








tained every name of special importance among the follow- 
ers of Dr. Kuyper; and their report has the peculiar imprint 
of the strong individuality of the leader himself, whose 
capacity for quick and finished work is the wonder of all. The 
committee met with the delegates of the other Church and 
needed explanations were freely given, mountains dwindled 
into molehills; a spirit of admirable comity and forbear- 
ance marked their deliberations; and when finally the re- 
port was presented to the Synod it was unanimously adopt- 
ed. The labor of the committee was exhaustive and pre- 
vents, or nearly so, all danger of future misunderstanding. 
It insists on the fundamental principles of the “‘ Dolean- 
tie” as also on the responsibility of the United Churches 
for the ingathering of those who, holding a common faith, 
are yet tarrying in the State Church. 

The educational condition of the Christian Reformed 
Church was accepted, only the committee insisted on 
freedom of preparation for the ministry,on the uni- 
versity principle, and that the obnoxious instrument 
of 1869, under which the Christian Reformed Church 
is now recognized by the State, shall be abolished, 
and that the Church order of Dordt of 1618-19 
shall take its place. The United Churches are thus to 
be guarded against the imputation of denomination- 
alism. They must be, according to the old Reformed 
idea, a group of free Churches, whose organic unity reveals 
itself in the common confession and in the representative 
judicatories. As soon as this last condition is fulfilled the 
appointed sub-committee is to complete the plan of union 
in details; the two Synods are to meet for approval of it; 
the various lower bodies are to coalesce; the United 
Churches are to meet as one synod, and the union will be 
complete. 

The “‘ Westerkerk” was well filled when the final vote 
was taken. Amida silence which was almost oppressive, 
the members of the Synod of the Hague, one by cne an- 
swered the roll-call by an affirmative vote. It was abso- 
lutely unanimous. The pent-up feeling of the Synod found 
vent in a song of jubilee, in fervent thanksgiving, and in 
another silver-tongued address by Dr. Kuyper. The reply 
of the delegates was scarcely less touching, and finally the 
synodical presidents of the two sister-groups of believers 
clasped hands in witness of the troth solemnly plighted in 
this sacred hour. This unhoped for decision considerably 
brightens the aspect of ecclesiastical affairs in the Nether- 
lands. It makes the united body respectable in numbers, 
and cannot but be mutually beneficial. It must also restore 
to the Reformed Churches of Holland their long lost signifi- 
cance in the current history of the Church of Christ. 

HOLLAND, MICH. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


IN connection with the appointment of a new Metro- 
politan at Kieff, Russia, the Czar urged that immediate 
and vigorous steps be taken against the Stundists, who 
already number over 1,000,000, and are, he says, “injuring 
more and more the faith of our fathers.” 








....Plans have been made for the most elaborate cere- 
monies to be connected with the episcopal jubilee of the 
Pope, which will occur February 19th,!1893. Pilgrimages 
will be organized from all parts of the world, and a central 
committee has been formed to make arrangements for 
them. 


....New statistics of the Lutheran Church in America 
have recently been collected. According to these the grand 
total is now 61 synods, 5,028 pastors, 8,388 congregations, 
and 1,187,854 confirmed or communicant members. This is 
an increase in twelve months of 209 pastors, 205 congrega- 
gations, and 34,642communicants, the ratio of increase be- 
ing something Jess than it had been for several years past. 


.... The Emperor ofGermany is about to.publish the re- 
ligious addresses he made to the officers and men of his 
yacht while cruising on the North Sea and along the coast 
of Norway. The work is entitled ‘The Voice of the Lord 
on the Waters.” ‘The preface is written by Army Chaplain 
Dr. Richter, who says: “Itis the father of the household 
who speaks in these meditations, using his priestly rights 
in the absence of a clergyman.”’ 


....The people of Wales rejoice that Prof. Llewellyn J. 
Evans, D.D., of Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, O., 
has accepted the call to the chair of iebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Literature in the Calvinistic Methodist Theological 
Seminary at Bala, North Wales. The father and grand- 
father of Dr. Evans were ministers of the Welsh Calvinistic 
Church, and his two grandfathers signed their names to 
the Articles of incorporation of the body in Wales. 


....The statistics of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
show that the number of communicants is 9,969, a growth 
over the preceding year of about 600. There are 11,734 
Sabbath-school scholars with 1,186 teachers. The contribu- 
tions are $193,691, an advance of about $16,000 over last year, 
tho the figures do not rise as high as in 1877-’78. The prop- 
erty owned free of debt is worth $1,496,712, exclusive of the 
theological seminary endowments, representing $75,000 
additional and the capital fund of $400,000 for church ex- 
tension trusts. The total is thus nearly $2,000,000. 


a 

.... The Uniates, or United Greek Catholics, tho in union 
with the Holy See, have special rights accorded them— 
marriage of the clergy being one of these. There are sev- 
eral United Greek congregations in this country; but the 
presence of married Greeks is not tolerable to the great 
body of Roman Catholics, who have invoked the authority 
of the Pope to prevent what they regard asa scandal. Last 
week the Greek Catholic priests held a meeting in Wiikes- 
barre to consider what they ought to do. Someof the 
priests wanted to cut off all allegiance to Rome. At present 
they are dependent on the Roman episcopacy, having no 
bishops of their own in this country. What the outcome 
will be does not yet appear. 


.... The Slavic Protestants in Hungary and elsewhere re- 
cently celebrated the centennial anniversary of their great 


hymnologist, George Tranowsky, usually called Tranos- 
cius, who was born in 1591, in Teshen, and died in 1637 in 
Sz. Miklosh. He is the author of that magnificent collec. 
tion of Slavic Protestant hymns, which, tho in enlarged 
form, is still used in the majority of Slavic Protestant con- 
gregations, under the title of ‘‘Cythara Sanctorum.” 
With the sole exception of the Bible the Slavokians have 
used no other Christian book of instruction or devotion as 
much as this collection of hymns. The music, as well as 
the words, are grand, and the music and song-loving Sla- 
vokians have found in the Cythara a source of joy and 
comfort. 


....The first report of the General Committee on Relig- 
ious Congresses at the World’s Fair shows a great deal of 
interest in the gathering among leaders of religious 
thought all over the world, and indicates that there will be 
a series of conferences which will excel in interest and 
magnitude any similar meetings ever held. The proposi 
tion for a parliament of religions, at which representatives 
of all faiths and nationalities shall be presented, has re- 
ceived the indorsement of a large number of prominent 
men, among them Cardinal Gibbons, Joseph Cook, Presi- 
dent Patton, Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, Prof. Conrad 
Von Orelli, of Basle, Switzerland, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and others. Mr. Gladstone writes most cordially, 
approving of the plan. 


....The Patriarchal chair of the Greek Church in Con- 
stantinople, made vacant by the resignation of the former 
Patriarch, has now a new incumbe nt. According to the 
canonical laws, the election ought to have been completed 
within forty days, but the passions of the contending par- 
ties suffered two months to pass by before a result wa, 
reached. In theend, both of the candidates who seemed to 
hfive the best prospects have been defeated. These were Ger- 
manos, Bishop of Heraclea, and the ex-Patriarch Joachim 
III, who hoped for a “ vindication” in his quarrel with the 
Turkish Government, and now lives on Mt. Athos. A 
comparatively unknown man, Neophytos, Archbishop of 
Nicopolis, has been elevated to the highest seat of honor and 
power in the Oriental Church. The famous scholar and 
discove ‘er and editor of the “‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apos 
tles,”’ Archbishop of Bryennios, of Nicomedia, received 
only two votes. 


.... The Committee having in char ze the proposed work 
of the Catholic Congress of 1893 has presented a report, 
which has received the approval of the Cardinal and Arch 
bishops. There will be ten general delegates from every 
diocese, and additional delegates in the proportion of five 
to every twenty-five thousand of the Catholic population. 
Each Catholic university, college and seminary will be en- 
titled to delegates; and distinguished laymen of any coun- 
try, creed or profession may be invited. The main feature 
of the Congress will be the social economic questions em - 
braced in the recent Encyclical of the Pope, such as the 
rights of labor, the duties of capital, pauperism, public 
and private charity, trade combinations and strikes, bene- 
ficial societies for workingmen and young men, pension 
funds, colonization an: the evils of drink. 


....A Convention of the Northwestern branch of the 
Christian Alliance was held last week in Chicago. This is 
not a sect or an ecclesiastical body, but an interdenomina- 
tional association of Christians bound together for a full 
Gospel movement and the dissemination of the Gospel 
among all classes. It was presided over by the Rev. A. 8. 
Simpson, of New York City, President of the Internationa! 
Christian Alliance. The society hassent out missionaries 
to all parts of the world, and more than $100,000 has been 
contributed during the last four months. It has no 
churches, with the exceptions of its tabernacle in New 
York, and carries on its work by branch societies which 
are established all over the United States. The result of 
its workings are somewhat similar to those of the Salva- 
tion Army, but its methods are radically different. 


....ln Bavaria, where in the days of Déllinger and Minis- 
ter Lutz, Old Catholicism was recognized as a part of the 
Catholic Church, the Old Catholics are now condemned to 
the Cinderella réle. Late in the summer Bishop Rein- 
kens, of the Old Catholic Church, was officially denied 
the right to wear the insignia of his office at confirmation 
and other services, on the ground that all others than the 
Catholic and Lutheran State Churches must dispense with 
bells and other external paraphernalia of public services in 
Bavaria. A petition was at once addressed to the Prince 
Regent asking that Bishop Reinkens be granted permission 
to wear his insignia of office. The Cultus Ministry an- 
swered in. the negative, and declared that the Old Catholic 
clergy must discard the priest garments also. A further 
petition and protest was returned with the same answer, 
and the matter will come for final adjudication before the 
Parliament. It is now thought that even there the Old 
Catholics will plead in vain. 


....A correspondent writes us: 


The action of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, North, on the 
question of Revision, seems to have been misunderstood. This is 
the oldest Presbytery in America; and when the question as to 
revision or no revision came before it, the Presbytery showed its 
conservatism by giving a large majority against revision. When 
the report of the General Assembly’s Committee came before '' 
for final action the most conservative member of this conser’ ‘- 
tive Presbytery brought forward a resolution asking for a new 
creed. That resolution was not acted on for parliamentary rea- 
sons. But the final action of the Presbytery places it in the list 


of those desiring a new creed. When Dr. Patton opposed revision 
in the which he read before 
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Missions. 
PROGRESS ON EVERY CONTINENT. 


REVIVAL IN MADAGASCAR. 


AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM IN INDIA. 


CHILE AS A MISSION FIELD. 





LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES OF MANY BOARDS. 





AMERICAN BOARD. AMERIOAN BAPTIST MISSION- 
ARY UNION. PRESBYTERIAN BOARD, OUM- 
BERLAND PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL SOCIETY. EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
GENERAL COUNCIL. LONDON MISSIONARY 80- 
OIETY. FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN CHUROH OF SCOTLAND. 


THE RECEIPTS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
FOR NOVEMBER AND THE FINANCIAL YEAR TO DATE. 


WE have been giving the results in the field for the en- 
couragement of the givers. We feel that we vught also to 
give the contributions of the churches for the encourage- 
ment of the missionaries. Here isa platform of mutual 
interest, mutual endeavor, and mutual encouragement. 
The missionaries and missionary contributors need to be 
brought together. We are glad to be the medium of con- 
ference. 




















November. | Fiuancial Year. 
1901. | 1800. | 1801. | 1890. 

American B'rd..|$33,708 01/$24,175 94/$149,0.. . . 310:,936 87-3 mos. 
Aum. Bap. M. U..| 26,848 53| 13,953 02| 146,618 60, 104,553 43—8 mos. 
Free Baptists...| 2,403 47} 3,203 17 5,708 60 5,475 56—3 mos. 
S’th. Bap. Conv.| 10,365 84| 11,628 50) 47,420 &2 oe —7 mos. 
Meth. Ep. South] 69,125 47) 25,977 08) 170,226 72) 111,177 57—8 mos. 
Prot. Episcopal.| 5,689 69) 5,018 37; 14,692 74) 11,571 47—3 mos. 
Presbyt. (North)| 58,777 62) 51,473 97 2,687 24) 251,663 06—T mos. 
Presbyt. (South)) 11,266 57) 10,065 93) 85,210 19) 73,883 75—8 mos. 
United Presbyt.| 10,450 63) 9,086 60 
Reformed (D’ch)| 11,916 84) 6,960 91) 48,698 50) 29,126 44—7 mos. 
Am. Christian 

Convention... 506 90 sion 2,980 27 —11 mos. 
*Universalist 

Convention... 153 90 74:76| 8,836 87) 23,897 34—11 mos. 














* The income of this Society averages $12,000 a year payable in 
pledged installments. The total for 1890 includes some pledges to 
cover more than that year. 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High, 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.—Ps. xci, 1. 
CHINA. 

PLACARD #AVITEMENT. 


BY THE REV. 8. F. WOODIN, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








At most probably not a tenth of the adult men of China 
can read any writing so as to make out its meaning, and 
not one in a thousand of the women; yet all official notices 
for common information, whether the great printed procla- 
mations from the Emperor, Viceroy, Governor of a province, 
or other high mandarins, or the written local notices of the 
lower officials, are soon known by the people through those 
who are able to read. Advertisements, notices of idol wor- 
ship, lists of subscribers to temple building, yearly idolatry 
or to theatricals, lists of successful candidates for literary 
or military degrees, and printed or written notices of all 
kinds, cover the walls over the city gates and all blank 
walls along the main streets where they can be posted up. 
This is also true of the busier streets of villages. This is 
taken advantage of by benevolently disposed persons at 
times to exhort against vice and crime, as adultery, 
opium-smoking, etc., and to do good deeds, A few years 
ago, in Fuchau, some zealous persons had placards printed 
on yellow paper, and posted in many places, exhorting 
against the use of cows’ milk for food, saying that it was 
known that some of the Chinese had begun to learn its use 
from the foreigners, and that, unless stopped, those who 
drank the milk would become like beasts, assimilated to 
their food; but those who avoided such practices would 
have virtuous and vigorous children. 

About twenty years ago a widespread excitement was 
caused in most of the Treaty port cities of China, and 
through a large region about them, by a preconcerted post- 
ing of placards and circulating of rumors, accusing the for- 
eigners and native Christians of putting charmed or poi- 
sonous powders in the wells to cause people to become 
Christians or to injure them. This greatly excited the 
populace in many places. At intervals of a few years simi- 
lar rumors and slanders of various kinds against foreigners 
have been circulated in many provinces. During the last 
few months, in the central part of China, in the cities along 
the Yang-tse River, and in several cities in the southern sea- 

‘oast provinces, placards have been posted up reviling 
Christ, Christians and foreigners, in the coarsest and most 
revolting manner, some of these also calling upon the peo- 
ple to drive out the foreigners and their converts, and tear 
down or burn their churches. These placards were followed 
by the recent riots at Wu-hu, Tang-yang, Wu-sueh and 
Nanking (cities along the Yang-tse), involving the tearing 
down of several Roman Catholic churches and missionary 
establishments, one or two churches and dwellings of Prot- 
stant missionaries, with the killing of an English Wes- 
leyan missionary and of an Englishman connected with the 
Chinese foreign customs, at a place near Hankow. 

in many places it is thought to be the work of a noto- 
Tlous secret society called the “Ko Lao” Society, which 
professes to be a benevolent association and has wide- 
‘pread ramifications over much of the Empire. It is looked 


’ 


upon with great suspicion by the Government, and it is now 
probably unlawful to be a member. In connection with 
those riots, several persons said to be leaders in the society 
have been punished by the Government, some of them with 
death. 

The province of Hunan, near the center of China, south 
of the Yang-tse, has a bad pre-eminence and notoriety for 
opposition to foreigners and to Christianity, many of the 
educated class there seeming to have a specially bitter feel- 
ing against everything connected with foreigners, so that no 
Christian missionaries have been able to secure a peaceful 
residence in the province. Wherever the Hunan men 
remove or travel they not infrequently try to stir up a 
similar feeling among others. 

Last December three kinds of most vile and abusive 
printed placards, two of them having blasphemous pic- 
tures purporting to represent Christ and his worshipers, 
were posted in considerable numbers in the streets of 
Fuchau. ‘The pictures represented Christ as a demon, 
in the form of a hog hung upon across, which foreigners 
and their Chinese dupes were worshiping, so as to be 
successful in committing adultery. Their purpose was to 
excite the people against foreigners; but they were so 
gross’and palpably slanderous that probably they seemed 
absurd to most of the Fuchau people, and so overshot 
their mark. They were traced to some Hunan men, for- 
merly soldiers, lodged near the south gate of the city. 
Energetic representations to the Chinese oflicers brought 
out a proclamation, forbidding the posting of such pla- 
cards, and there the matter stopped. 

Now again, within seven months, a few similar placards 
have been posted, some of them even setting a day upon 
which the people were called upon to rise and tear down 
the churches, and drive out the foreigners and the Chris- 
tian converts. As similar placards had recently been fol- 
lowed by riots in the cities along the Yang-tse, the consul: 
immediately pressed the Viceroy to take steps to prevent 
riots and to preserve life and property, and finally suc- 
ceeded in getting him to put out here the Emperor’s edict, 
which had been issued with special reference to the dis- 
turbances in the Yang-tse River cities. In the edict the Em- 
peror states that ‘‘Christianity teaches to do good,’’ and 
those who try to injure foreigners and Christian converts 
are to be arrested and punished. The Viceroy also ap- 
pointed soldiers to protect church property. 

The Consuls, American, English and French, telegraphed 
for gunboats to protect the foreign community, and soon 
had three ships of war in succession lying at the anchor- 
age, which is eleven miles away, One is to stay a month. 
The Chinese officers had one of their foreign style of gun- 
boats brought up to the side of the foreign settlement. 
There has been very little excitement among the people, 
except that arising from the Viceroy’s proclamation and 
assignment of soldiers, and from the news of the precau- 
tions taken by the consuls. I trust the work of evangeliza- 
tion here has received no harm, and perhaps it may be 
helped somewhat by the proclamation. 

Fuchau, August 4th, 1891. 


And it shall come to pass that before they call 1 will 
answer, and while they are yet speaking I will hear.—Is 
Ixv, 24. 

THE TWELVE BOYS CALLED BACK, 





BY THE REV. ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





About five months ago I wrote a letter to Dr. Baldwin, 
stating that for want of funds we were compelled to dismiss 
twelve boys from the school. Four weeks ago I received 
the following terse cablegram: 

“ Headland, 12, Baldwin,” 
but it meant much to those twelve boys and those who 
were interested fn them. It meant call them back and keep 
them in school another year. The news soon circulated 
through the whole University. and there was general rejoic- 
ing among those who had returned on account of those 
who would return. 

Some were a hundred miles away, but soon messages 
were sent for them to return, and the rejoicing spread from 
the school to the homes of the parents and their friends, 
and the churches in which they were located. Andso while 
our friends in Central China were trembling from fear of 
mobs and riots, we in the capital were rejoicing over the 
answer to our prayers. 

The following letter came from one of the little boys to 
Miss Davis: 

“*My Dear Teacher: Since I left Peking I studied with my father. 
I have been very well. Whenschool opened I returned to Peking 
in hopes that I might stay in school; but Dr. Pilcher said he had 
no money for me, so I feel very bad and the tears flow down my 
cheeks. I know you love me, and so I would like to see you; but I 
must stay at home. 

“Tho I am only alittle boy, I pray every day that you may have 
peace. I hope I may see you again. Please write me a letter and 
then perhaps I will not think of you so much. 

“ Your pupil, Ho Trerne Hsvan.” 


To-day a letter came from Anna Johnson, of Oak Park, 
Tll., which says : 


“My father and I were expecting to take a tour through the 
East; but I saw (in the Northwestern) your article ‘Shall we Call 
Back those Twelve Boys?’ and after reading your plea I thought, 
‘Now if I should give up this trip, I could keep one of those 
twelve boys in school another year.’ Here is a check for $30. I 
am thankful to be able to send it, and I hope and pray that the 
Lord will bless its use.” 


This is what we need heré—prayers and checks. 
Dr. Curtiss, returning from the United States, sends me 
the following: 


“IT write to inform you that another one of the twelve boys is 
provided for. Last night I conducted a meeting at College Ave. 
Church, Greencastle, Ind., and read your letter in regard to the 
twelve boys. We divided the $3) into sixty shares (an excellent 
plan) and in twenty minutes it was all taken, and I shall bring 





They hope to send this amount, he informs me, every 
year. 

What we need in China as much as anything is an edu- 
cated native ministry, consecrated to the service of God and 
the Church, and ready to labor in the interest of a self- 
supporting Church in China; andif the friends at home 
will give God their prayers, and these boys their aid, as 
Miss Johnson has done, sacrificing some pleasure trip for 
Christ’s sake, in our generation we may be well on toward 
a self-supporting, intelligent Christian Church. May God 
hasten that day! 

There are at the present time ninety boys in the Peking 
University. Last year these same boys that we were forced 
to send away, saved out $30, by going without one meal 
per day for a week, a large amount, and sent it to the 
famine sufferers. 

We have offers of positions for all graduates who do not 
wish to study for the ministry from three different sources. 
One offer comes from the Viceroy of this province, Li 
Hung Chang, the most widely known Chinaman in the 
world; the second comes from Sir Robert Hart, the Inspect- 
or General of Customs, and as widely known as any man 
in China; the third comes from Mr. Pethick, Superintend- 
ent of the railroad, who offers not only to give them posi- 
tions, but keep them from working on the Sabbath and re- 
pay us all that has been spent on their education. 

All this is encouraging to us. On the one hand it will 
keep any from entering the ministry for the sake of a liv- 
ing; and, on the other, it will raise up a Christian constitu- 
ency, every one of whom will be the means of support- 
ing some one else, besides giving him means by which he 
may help support the Church. These are some of the pleas- 
ant features of a missionary’s life. 

Peking University, October 20th, 1891. 





In the morning sow thy seed and in the evening withold 
not thine hand: for thou knowest not whether shall pros- 
per, either this or that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good.—Eccles. xi, 6. 

VILLAGE WORK IN CANTON. 


BY THE REV. B. C. HENRY, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church (North). 





Twelve years ago the Presbyterian Mission opened a 

small chapel in the village of Chuk-lui, thirty miles north 

of Canton, for the purpose of preaching and dispensing 

medicine. The object aimed at was to concentrate our 
efforts and gather in the results of ten years’ systematic 

itineration through the neighboring districts. The results, 
however, were disappointing, and after six years we con- 
cluded to give up the post. A man was sent to close the 
chapel and dispose of the building. Having some acquaint- 

ances in the adjoining village of Tai Kat, he spent a few 
days with them, telling them of the business upon which 
he was sent. They remonstrated with him for abandoning 
the field, and asked to have the chapel transferred to Tai 
Kat and a boys’ school added. Believing this to be a prov- 
idential indication that we should not withdraw from a 
field in which so much work had been done, we accepted 
the invitation of the Tai Kat people. The first year was a 
very prosperous one for the school. There were one hun- 
dred and fifteen applications, but the rooms could only 
accommodate eighty. Good work was done with this large 
company of boys. The attendance has never been so large 
in any succeeding year. Gradually the evangelistic work 
became prominent and inquirers began toappear. By twos 
and threes converts were gathered in. Requests came 
from other villages for schools, in response to which some 
have been opened at points from five to twenty-five miles 
from Tai Kat chapel. Around each of these schools there 
has grown up an interest in the study of Christian books. 
One of them is in a Hakka village and is taught by a schol- 
arly young man, a graduate of the first degree, who was 
baptized in the early part of this year. When he was sent 
to them the people were somewhat incredulous as to his 
being a real Sin tsai. Scholars from far and near came to 
visit him at the school and to test his scholarship. Many 
subtle questions were put to him with considerable dialectic 
skill. He answered them wisely and modestly, and soon 
won full recognition as a scholar. The people have taken 
it as a compliment to their intelligence that we have sent a 
Sin tsai to teach their boys. 

The native preacher at Tai Kat is a simple-minded, ear- 
nest man, devoted heart and soul to his work. His wife, 
educated in the Berlin Mission School in Hongkong, is in 
fullsympathy with him. The respect shown him by the 
people was manifested, when their child was a month old. 
At the feast usually held at that time gifts and congratu- 
lations were showered upon them from all sides and from 
people of all classes, 

As the result of the work around Tai Kat a church was 
organized there two weeks ago, composed of twenty adult 
members and seven baptized children. Two elders were 
elected and ordained. The prospects of this young church 
are encouraging. It is in the midst of a simple, rural peo- 
ple. Villages, set in the semicircles of their evergreen 
groves, dot the fertile plains, there being several hundred 
within a radius of fifteen miles. The people, as a rule, are 
friendly. The work has taken root in the villages, the 
members and adherents being the fixed residents of the 
district and not of the floating population-from which the 
membership in the cities is often largely drawn. 

It is in these churches, planted in the soil and composed 
of people wno belong to the spot, that the main hope of 
permanence and stability lies. It is also encouraging to 
see that our work is more and more assuming this charac- 
ter. Every year the number of these churches increases, 
and with this increase comes also a more hopeful spirit of 
self-reliance and desire to provide for themselves. The 
story of Tai Kat, which is typical in its way, shows how true 
it is that faithful work will surely bear good fruit, even 
tho many years may pass before it appears, and that uo 
field should be lightly abandoned because, for a time, it 
appears to be unfruitful, 

Canton, China, October 28th, 1891, 





the money with me. They wanted to give this as a special gift,’ 
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There remaineth yet very much land to be possessed.— 


Josh, xiii, 1. 
JAPAN. 
THE HOKKAIDO. 


BY THE REV. D. W. LEARNED, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


THE northernmost of the principal islands of Japan, for- 
merly c»lled Yezo, is now known as the Hokkaido; that is, 
the district of the northern seas. In area it is about one- 
third of the whole Empire, but its population is less than 
one-hundredth of that of the country—only about 300,000 
out of 40,000,000. Its importance in the future history of 
Japan is, however, not at all to be measured by its present 
population. A recent vacation spent on this island has 
given me some opportunity to observe the condition and 
needs of Christian work there. 

One who goes there from the main island is at once struck 
with its likeness to some parts of America, and its unlike- 
ness to the Japan to which he is accustomed. There are no 
broad rice plains, no bamboo groves, no pine-covered hills, 
no roofs of tile or thatch, but fields of corn and potatoes, 
houses of wood with shingled roofs, wide plains yet uncul- 
tivated, great forests of decidyous trees and abundant 
elms. In the fruit stores, in the towns, instead of peaches 
or persimmons, are found apples and pears; instead of 
jinrikishas and hand-carts, horse-carts and horseback riders 
abound. A great part of the island is still uncultivated, 
but its population is rapidly increasing, and it is made 
much more easily accessible by the completion and opening 
on the first of the month of the railroad from Tokio to 
Aomori, the port at the extreme northern end of the main 
island; and its interior will be made still more accessible 
next year by the opening of the railroad now being built 
into the interior from an excellent harbor on the south- 
eastern side of the Hokkaido. 

The island contains a great amount of excellent land, its 
climate is fine, there are vast supplies of coal, besides sul- 
phur and copper in the mountains; the waters are stocked 
with splendid salmon and other fish, and there is no reason 
to doubt that the population of the island will rapidly in- 
crease, and that before many years are passed it will be 
recognized as one of the chief divisions of Japan. 

The best-known part of the island, and one of the best 
harbors in the whole Empire, is Hakodate. As this has 
long been open to foreign residence, mission work has been 
carried on here for many years, and not without result. 
Here Father Nicolai began that work of the (Russian) 
Greek Church in Japan, which is almost the only mission- 
ary work of the Eastern Church in modern times, and with 
which he is so closely identified that the Greek Church in 
Japan is very commonly known by his name. Here the 
Roman Catholics (French) made a conspicuous show with 
their church and nunnery. Here also are churches con- 
nected with the Methodist, Church of England, and Pres- 
byterian missions, and missionaries of the firsttwo. These 
missionaries use Hakodate as a base from which to visic 
their stations in different parts of the island, and the 
Methodists have a flourishing girls’ school. 

Che capital of the island is Sapporo, now somewhat dif- 
ficult of access. When the railroad to the southwest coast 
is opened next year, the journey to it will be considerably 
easier. Sapporo is situated in a broad and fertile plain, 
with hills near by on one side,and is exceptional among 
Japanese towns in being laid out according to rule. An 
open space divides the town into northern and southern 
sections, and a stream of water divides it likewise into east 
and west, and the streets are regularly numbered north 
and south, east and west. Near the city isa large factory 
for making beet-sugar, which, however, is standing idle, 
and a large hemp factory which is said to be far from pros- 
perous; but notwithstanding this the town is growing fast, 
and it was curious to watch how many new houses were 
erected during our stay of a few weeks. Sapporo is not 
open to foreign residence, except to foreigners in Japanese 
employ, but more or less visit it with traveling passports 
every summer for the sake of its excellent climate. The 
air seems very different from that of southern Japan, and 
the resident accustomed for many years to the summer of 
the main island, feels almost as if he had returned to the 
hills of New England. 

in Sapporo is the excellent government college, organized 
fifteen years ago by President Clark, of Amherst. Altho 
President Clark’s stay in Sapporo was only for eight 
months, few foreigners have left a stronger influence in the 
country than he. Forbidden at first to give Bibles to his 
students, he answered, when he was asked to teach ethics, 
that he could teach no ethics except on the foundation of 
the Bible,.and he was finally allowed to distribute and use 
tht-Bibles which he had obtained from the Bible Society 
on his way thither. A large part of the first students be- 
came Christians, and their influence abides there, as several 
of them are professors in the college. A direct result of 
this jnfluence is the Sapporo Independent Church, which 
has a.very tasteful and commodious church building and a 
membership of about 200, of whom, perhaps, one-half are 
resident. Among its members are a number of professors 
and students and also a goodly number of the townspeo- 
ple. One of the professors is its preacher, and it also sup- 
ports two evangelists. One of President Clark’s first 
pupils‘is at the head of the fisheries department of the 
island Government, and is also the life and soul of the Hok- 
kaido Temperance Society, which numbers over a thousand 
members and is doing a great deal of good. There is also 
in Sapporo a Presbyterian church just organized, and one 
lady missionary ot that mission who carries on a girls’ 
school. 

The country in the immediate vicinity of Sapporo begins 
to seem settled and occupied, tho it is less than twenty 
years since its settlement was begun; but a glimpse of un- 
settled regions was obtained by a three days’ journey to a 
colony on the eastern coast, near the town of Urakawa. 
The route most of the way is along the coast and is a mere 
trail, often directly on the sand at the water’s edge; and at 
some places the cliffs project so close to the sea that at 











high water there is no dry sand between. This colony was 
founded about ten or twelve years ago by some of the 
Christians of Kobe, and numbers nearly two hundred. The 
headquarters are in a lovely valley less than a mile from 
the sea, seven miles from the nearest post office, and there 
are the offices of the company and the church. The colo- 
nists are somewhat scattered about, some living at the 
headquarters, and some several miles away. At the nation- 
al exhibition last year they received two prizes—one for 
the work of the colony as a whole, and one for the produc- 
tionof beans. The leaders of the colony and a goodly pro- 
portion of the colonists are Christians, and they have an 
excellent pastor. The Sunday spent there seemed, in many 
respects, very much Jike a Sunday in the country at home— 
all work ceased, and the people gathered in from the coun- 
try around to attend the church services. The colonists 
have to work hard; but they looked like sturdy, healthy 
farmers, and there is no doubt that they will continue to 
prosper. 

There are many such places where colonists are coming 
in; but this ts the only Christian colony yet. These new 
settlers are peculiarly open to new influences. They have 
left their temples and their priests, and are in general 
ready and willing to listen tu Christian teaching. It is 
extremely desirable that this opportunity be improved and 
that evangelistic work in this island be largely increased. 
With all that is being done by the Methodists and others 
there is still a great deal of room for more workers, and our 
Japanese friends are urgent in entreating us to do more for 
this island. 

Only a brief mention can be made of the Ainu, the 
aborigines of the island, who are as separate from the 
Japanese as the Indians from Americans. Mr. and Mrs. 
Batchelor, of the English Church Mission, are devoting 
themselves to this people; and, tho the numerical results 
are not yet brilliant, their zeal and devotion cannot be in 
vain. Mention should also be made of the fact that the 
Government sends to this island criminals sentenced to im- 
prisonment for ten years or more, and that in one of these 
great penitentiaries, where 3,000 prisoners are gathered, 
the teacher of morals is a Christian pastor who is given 
full freedom to teach Christianity. 


Kioto, September ‘2d, 1891. 


Hallow my Sabbaths, and they shall be a sign between 
me and you, that ye may know that Iam the Lord your 
God,.—Ezek. xx, 20. 

THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 
BY THE REV. A. D. HAIL, 


Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


The zeal manifested by THE INDEPENDENT in behalf of 
the closing of the gates of the Columbian Exposition on 
the Sabbath meets with the hearty approval of the mis- 
sionaries as a body. In Japan we specially feel the need of 
the indirect influence that a closed Exposition on Sunday 
would have in its bearing upon mission work in this coun- 
try. There is not a political, educational or theological 
movement of any importance occurring in America that is 
not soon thereafter published and discussed in the two 
thousand or more daily newspapers now published in this 
country. This carries such intelligence to every ‘‘ nook 
and corner” of the land, and produces reflection and dis- 
cussion everywhere. The opening or closing of such an ex- 
position is not one of those things which can be “ done in 
a corner.” 

Japan’s position on the Sabbath question is greatly mis- 
understood in Western lands. Japan has, as a people, no 
Sabbath Day. It is true, that on the first day of the week 
the Government offices are closed, and the Government 
schools throughout the land are suspended; but this af- 
fects but very little the toiling millions of thisland. The 
shopkeepers, artisans, mechanics, fishermen, coolies, and 
such classes, know nothing of such a day of rest. With 
them life goes on every day in the week alike, with its 
ceaseless, humdrum, treadmill-like grind of work and 
worry. One of the most supreme needs of Japan is a week- 
ly Sabbath rest for her working people. A generation of 
Japanese averages not quite thirty years of life, and it will 
never rise to thirty-five, as in Sabbath-keeping New Eng- 
land, until the nation has such a day. What America, 
Christian America, as it is often spoken of by this people, 
does or does not do in this case may hasten or hinder the 
coming of such a day for the ‘‘ Mikado’s Land.”’ 

The Japanese are taking an unusual interest in this Ex- 
position. Several hundred thousand dollars have been 
ullowed for necessary expenses by the Government in the 
aid of exhibitors, buildings and other requisites. All over 
the land manufacturers and artists of all kinds are 
preparing for it, while many private individuals are hoard- 
ing up their means with the hope of gratifying one of their 
greatest ambitions of life in availing themselves of this 
opportunity of visiting America. What an object lesson 
it would be for them to see the wheels of traffic standing 
still, and Chicago’s gathered thousands at rest on our most 
sacred day. It would bein itself a sermon re-preached in 
many places in this lard by thos: who may then be present 
from ‘‘ Great Japan.” 

That there is a discussion going on in regard # the Sun- 
day opening or closing of this World’s Fair is already well 
known here, and the results of that discussion will also be 
known and felt for good or evil. Only a few days ago the 
writer was asked, by a telegraph operator, as the very first 
item in an ordinary conversation: ‘‘ Do you think they will 
close the Columbian Exposition on Sunday?” It is, in- 
deed, a very common question. It would bea great joy to 
be able to answer in the affirmative such a question. 

There are Christians in this land who very much need to 
have their sacrifices in behalf of Sabbath keeping braced up 
by the example of America. In this country the question 
of Sabbath keeping becomes oftentimes the great matter in 
the way of confessing Christ. There are one or two trials 
which many Christians must meet in regard toit. One is, 
where a merchant or tradesman loses patronage by his 











adherence to Sabbath rest. Patrons who see the closed 
doors on the Sabbath quietly pass on to the neighboring 
shop to make their purchases. It has caused many and 
noble sacrifices upon the part of some to remain firm under 
such circumstances, There are those again who labor by 
the day, receiving a mere pittance, and the loss of four or 
five days from a month means much to these. In one 
church there is a young woman, a maker of match-boxes, 
whose wages average three cents a day, or ninety cents per 
month. Sabbath keeping to her means a monthly deduction 
of from twelve to fifteen cents. In another church a young 
man receives six cents a day, only one dollar and eighty 
cents a month. Itistrue that these are extreme cases and 
among the humbler and most uninfiuential classes; 
yet is it not concerning just such as these that Christ spake 
when he said: ‘‘ Whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me”? 

This question is one of burning interest to missions and 
missionaries, and so to every Christian in America; and it 
is to be hoped that THE INDEPENDENT will continue its 
blows in behalf of our American Sabbath. 

Osaka, Japan, October 28th, 1991. 


For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my 
ways than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts,.—Is. lv, 9.' 


MALAYSIA. 
WOMAN’S WORK. 
BY THE REV. J. C. FLOYD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





I THINK I have not written you of our woman’s work in 
this mission. Of course all your readers know that among 
the Chinese the male missionary cannot approach the wom- 
en with the Gospel. 

The Chinese women mostly stay within doors. Their 
house is almost a prison. They know nothing of the out- 
side world except what is told them by some male member 
of the family; and hence if the Gospel is carried to them 
it must be carried by a v oman. 

Whether the General Conference will license women to 
preach or not in Christian lands, in heathen lands they 
must preach. Our Presbyterian sisters who at home were 
taught to keep silence in the churches, here go forth and 
open their mouths to preach the Gospel. There is no 
question in heathen lands but that women must preach, 
and the only question is, whether they must not also bap- 
tize. The women of America are nobly rallying in behalf 
of their sisters over the sea sitting in heathen darkness. 
The Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies in all the 
churches deserve the cordial support of every Christian 
woman. Splendid isthe record made by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In almost every land their missionaries are en- 
gaged in labors most abundant. They are workmen need- 
ing not to be ashamed. God is honoring the labors of these 
devoted women in every quarter of the globe. Here ia 
Singapore the Methodist Episcopal women of America 
have had a representative at work for about four years 
and one-half. Her nameis Miss Sophia Blackmore, born 
and reared in Australia. She never saw America, but no 
woman from our native land is more thoroughly filled with 
the missionary spirit, or more diligently engaged in work- 
ing for the heathen women than this Australian girl. 
The woman’s work has greatly prospered under her wise 
and energetic management. 

She has a girls’ home, where several orphans are cared 
for, trained and reared, and taught to know and fear God. 
She has a girls’ day school, where about fifty girls are daily 
taught the elements of an English education, and at the 
same time instruction in the true religion. She has sev- 
eral teachers who go to private homes (in several cases 
homes of wealth and elegance) and there teach children and 
women who do not and cannot attend the school. She has 
also zenana women who go from house to house and in- 
struct these Chinese women—these wives and mothers— 
in the knowledge of the true God and his Son, our Lord. 

Every one who reads these lines will appreciate the value 
of this work, for these readers understand full well the in- 
fluence of the mothers on the destiny of the rising genera 
tion. 

Exalt the mothers of to-day, and to-morrow the nation is 
exalted. Christianize these heathen mothers to-day, and 
their sons will shake off their heathen superstitions and 
fotlow the true God to-morrow. If every Christian woman 
of America would take a hand with their sisters who are 
laboring to promote the cause of foreign missions what a 
“hitch forward” they could give to the “ great world’s 
wheel.” Christian sisters, lend a hand! 

Singapore, November, 1891. 


Ask of me and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.—Psalms ii, 8. 


SOUTH PACIFIC. 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSION IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


BY THE REV. J. H. LAWRIE, 
Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 


AFTER an existence of fifty years, beginning with the 
murder of John Williams, the New Hebrides Mission is 
now being prosecuted with a spirit and vigor greater than 
has ever been known before. There are seventeen princi- 
pal stations occupied by European missionaries and five 
times that number of branch stations occupied by native 
teachers or evangelists. During the past two years por- 
tions of the Word of God have been translated and printed 
in nine different languages for the natives; that does not 
mean mere dialects but distinct languages as unintelligible 
to each other as English is to French. In the early years 
of the Mission most of the native helpers were obtained 
from Aneityum; now, however, they are sent outin num- 
bers from Efate, Eromanga, Emai, Aniwa, etc., so that 
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were an efficient training institution established for native 
teachers similar to that which was carried on for many 
years by Dr. Turner, of Samoa, a selected number of men 
might get a superior education which would eventually fit 
them to become pastors of native congregations. 

With the aid of the inter-island steamer running month- 
ly, we can comnrunicate with each other and the outside 
world six times as often as we could do in former days, and 
instead of the usual lime and thatch dwelling houses and 
churches a more permanent class of building is aimed at by 
means of corrugated iron roofs and weather-board walls. 
The liberality of the native converts is also being drawn 
out by their annual contribution of arrowroot, part of which 
goes for printing the Bible and the erection of churches, 
and part goes as a direct contribution to the churches who 
send the missionaries. 

The industry of the native is also being encouraged by 
white settlers, who get them to make copra out of the 
kernel of the cocoanut; with the proceeds they get clothing 
and implements as well as any article of European food 
they desire or can afford to buy. Many a ton of American 
tobacco has found its way into this region of the globe, 
and on the still heathen islands, is as the current coin. 

The evangelization of these natives is at best a slow proc- 
ess, owing to their intense superstition; but the work pro- 
ceeds, and we hope that under the superintendence of Eu- 
ropean missionaries, native teachers or preachers may 
spread themselves over all the districts that are still in- 
cluded in the kingdom of Satan, where idols are worshiped, 
and where true love is unknown. Brethren, pray for us. 

Aneityum, New Hebrides, October 17th, 1891. - 





According to the grace of God, which is given unto me, 
us a wise master builder, Ihave laid the foundation and 
another buildeth thereon.—I Cor. iii, 10. 


PERSIA. 
FRUIT AMONG THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN H. SHEDD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church (North). 











FIFTY years ago thousands of good people in America 
were reading the Letters of Dr. Grant, and his book on 
‘* Nestorians or Lost Tribes.”” He was a remarkable mis- 
sionary. The following words reveal the ruling motive, 
something of the spirit of Martyn: 

“In myself Iam weak, I am nothing; but I feel strong in the 
Lord, in whom is everlasting strength. Not a hair of my head 
wili be touched without his permission. So long as he requires my 
poor services he will take care of me. For him would I live, for 
him would I die.” 

Dr. Grant had to retire from the mountains before the 
Kurds, who massacred several thousands ofthe Nestorians 
in 184. He gave himself to the care of the refugees in 
Mosul, and fell a victim to disease contracted in his work. 
The reflex influence of his life, as told in his letters and biog- 
raphy, has been a great blessing to many; but the results 
on the field, like the results of Martyn’s work in Persia, 
seem meager. The mountain mission was broken up, and, 
while since then much has been done by American mission- 
aries, and by their own brethren to enlighten them, the peo- 
ple in general remain to-day essentially unchanged in their 
mountain fastnesses and corrupt Christianity. It has been 
hard, self-denying work. In some places no fruits, in others 
there are the fruits in souls renewed and reformed congrega- 
tions. There are about twenty congregations and 400 com- 
municants, and in several districts a friendly desire to re- 
ceive the Gospel. The difficulties have been, and continue 
to be, very great. These are partly from the nature of the 
field, partly from the Moslem influence, and partly from 
the bitter opposition of the Church of Rome, later of the 
Anglican Church. 

An Alpine region that can only be visited a part of the 
year and traversed in many places on foot; a people whom 
Dr. Grant greatly loved, but who are found to be very 
proud, unreasonable and lawless and sadly lacking in the 
noble traits that a brief acquaintance seems to give them, 
surrounded by still wilder and more lawless tribes of 
Kurds with whom they are in constant broils; those brought 
under the Turkish yoke sadly tormented for taxes, in a 
real reign of terror aud cruelty from Kurdish brigands— 
these are the difficulties the missionary meets. These dif- 
ficulties the last few years have increased, not lessened. 
Read the “Shadow of the Kurd,” by Mrs. Bishop in the 
Contemporary Review for May and June, 1891. It is a story 
that ought to stir the blood of Christians in the West. 

Add to these difficulties the opposing influences of the 
Church of Rome and of the Anglicans. Sixty years ago 
Rome was sweeping everything, and this old Nestorian 
Church was fast giving way. On the Persian side the strong 
Station at Urumia saved a large body who now have 
the Bible in their hands and are not only able to hold their 
own, but have turned back the attack of their adversaries 
and thus have secured to Protestantism a remnant that is 
as important to Persia as the Waldenses are to Italy. 

Dr. Grant began the same reformation in the mountains 
and on their western slopes, and others have continued the 
effort; but thedifference is that in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the Church of Rome gained the adherence 
of nearly all the Nestorians in the Valley of the Tigris, and 
have been pressing the mountaineers into closer and closer 
quarters. The Dominican Mission at Mosul is a strong 
one. They have had another station at Van to capture the 
Government influence at both entrances to the Nestorian 
country: they have succeeded. The French Republic at 
home suppresses the religious orders, but in the East sup- 
ports them with money and consuls. ‘This policy succeeds, 
both with venal Turks and timid Christians. Within three 
years village after village has been taken possession of by 
the Catholics. They have in some cases gone to the village 
church and put the key into their pocket, and carried their 
point with the Government, and gradually brought the 
people under. They bar out Protestant schools, and of late 
hative evangelists from Persia are forbidden to cross the 
frontier into Turkey, 





Another influence against all reformation is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Mission of high Ritualists. One of 
the priests has for three years past been a guest—rather an 
unwelcome one—at Kochannes, the residence of the Patri- 
arch Mar Shimon. He has found that the extreme High 
Church view suits the mountaineers as little as that of 
Roman Catholic or Protestant. The Patriarch does not 


“know what he wants, and the tribes are stirred up to pas- 


sion and robbery. The word has recently come also of 
fighting with each other in Tkhoma, and the occasion is 
the conflicting interests of the different divisions of Chris- 
tians; seven killed on one side and four on the other, many 
more wounded. 

The effort is now making of renewing the labors begun 
by Dr. Grant so long ago. Dr. J. G. Wishard is a worthy 
successor in the medical work, and his associate is the Rev. 
EK. W. McDowell. These brethren began to establish their 
base in Tiary, but their plans were frustrated by the feuds 
of the people and the opposing influence of Roman Catho- 
lics and Ritualists. Their present base is Mosul and 
Bohtan, and the year past has seen real progress; religious 
interest in one place and much friendliness of all classes of 
the people—Kurds as well as nominal Christians. This 
- tation on the Tigris, working from the westward into the 
mountains, and working for Christians and for Yezidees 
alike, and thus meeting the Roman Catholics on their own 
ground, is essential if Kurdistan is to be truly evangelized. 
It isa difficult field and requires large resources of toil 
and patience. It requires also that the Presbyterian Board 
and the American Board together settle the best interests 
of the work, for they both have missionaries who should 
work in entire harmony. 

It is evident, also, that from the East a stronger influence 
must be exerted, and a station, with a physician as one of 
its members, be established here. Here is a call for a 
young minister and a physician to enter a difficult and self- 
denying field in the same spirit that Dr. Grant began the 
work. 

Urumia, September 26th, 1891. 

Till we all come in the wnity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God,unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.— 


Eph. iv, 13. 
INDIA. 


SECULAR TEACHING AND INDUSTRIES IN 
INDIAN MISSIONS. 


BY THE REV. H. C. SCHMIDT, 
Missionary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church General Council. 








ANCIENT India is often spoken of as a country where 
education and art have flourished and where the people are 
highly civilized, and one reads now and then remarks as if 
only highly educated missionaries could find a field of 
labor among the Hindus. In order to form a fair idea 
about India and its people, one must remember that on 
that peninsula not less than one-sixth of all mankind are 
crowded together, not in large towns and manufacturing 
centers, but scattered in numerous villages over the land. 
It is a land of cultivators, who till the ground in the most 
primitive way. France and England have less than 200 
people to the square mile, who live to a great extent by 
manufactures. In parts of India as many as 13,000 persons 
have to live on the proceeds of a square mile of cultivated 
land. If the harvest is good, the people get just. sufficient 
food, but a large percentage of the populatien in India is 
always underfed. The great masses have to struggle hard 
for their existence, and they have no time nor means for 
education, art and industry. The learned Brahman and 
the industrious artisan altho comparatively few in number 
by their works have become known all over the world, 
while the majority of India’s population, the poor and 
neglected, have suffered and starved unheeded and un- 
known. 

Trade and science brought a few selected products of 
Hindu industry and learning to the notice of the Western 
world; but foreign missions came to India and taught the 
poor. Many a Brahman Government official thanks the 
Mission for his education and for his position in life; but it 
is especially the poor classes who have been raised to in- 
telligent citizens by the work of the missionaries, Unti! 
quite recently mostly the higher classes were benefited by 
the Government schools; but the policy has been changed, 
and they aim now not only at elementary education for all 
classes but also at industrial training. 

It is naturally the work of the missionary to preach and 
teach the Gospel. However, a purely religious training 
with no secular education hardly a Christian would find 
acceptable, and much less a Hindu. It is, therefore, an im- 
portant question what position the mission shall take on 
the question. 

Public instruction, as organized by the State, has re- 
sulted in the establishment of many schvols attended by 
one pupil to every hundred of the population, headed by 
three universities in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, which 
were incorporated in 1857. If the mission would aim at 
educating the 99 per cent. of the population which are as 
yet not reached by Government education, it would no 
doubt be a good work. But this would be beyond the 
means of all missionary societies together. 

What then shall be our aim? Shall the missionary help 
to raise the standard of education, industry and art in 
India? This is and must be the aim of Government Public 
Instruction. But it is not within the scope of mission 
work to be able to compete with it. Such education in 
mission schools might be the means of bringing Hindus 
under the influence of the Gospel, but it might also be 
looked upon as a bait to catch souls, which cannot work 
much lasting good. 

However, on the other hand, every missionary must see 
the importance of raising the standard of the native Chris- 
tians. Yea, itis his duty to attend to this work. He has 
to preach to the heathen, to baptize the converts, but also 
to teach these new disciples of Christ to observe all things 





whatsoever he has commanded us. That certainly implies 
to make every Christian a respectable and active member 
of the Christian Church. An illiterate, ignorant and yse- 
less person cannot well be respected in the Christian con- 
gregation nor help much in the building up ot the same. 
It is, therefore, clearly the duty of the missionary to see 
that the Christians are educated and that they become 
useful people, and he will naturally aim at raising the 
standard of education, industry and art of his congrega- 
tion. 

There must be mission schools, and Christian lads must 
have an opportunity to learn practical work and the girls 
also,so that every Christian not only can “eat his own 
bread,” but even help in supporting the Church. 

This training must suit the needs and circumstances of 
these converts, and must be in every way practical. The 
Mission should not raise them above their position, but 
show them the way to rise by intelligence and activity to a 
high standard in the Christian Church and as Christians 
in society. But the standard of aconvert from heathenism 
ought not to be judged only by the hight to which he has 
risen, but also by the depth from which he is raised. It 
would be folly to say that a missionary should open a college 
for his Christians as long as they are all lacking in element- 
ary education. It is of no use to teach the Christian 
women gold embroidery as long as they cannot sew their 
own skirts, norread nor write. A practical Christian edu- 
cation suited to the circumstances of the converts may be 
tedious, but it will have its reward in building up the 
Christian Church. A high school for bright Brahman lads 
may be more interesting, and it may be very flattering if a 
mission school turns out many passed candidates at Gov- 
ernment examinations, but the Church of Christ will not 
be built up by it. 

I therefore conclude: 

1. In new fields mission schools for non-Christians are a 
means of spreading the Gospel and of becoming an opening 
for mission work. 

2. Where a congregation of converts has been gathered, 
there the Foreign Mission must establish schools for Chris- 
tians and teach them till they reach the standard of mem- 
bers of a self-supporting church and need no more mission 
schools. 

3. The rule should therefore be: Mission schools for Chris- 
tians, open to all non-Christians who wish to attend, and 
not, Mission schools for heathen, where Christians may 
attend. 

4. Mission schools as mere rivals of Government schools, 
aiming at passing the greatest number at the Government 
University examination, do no longer direct mission work: 
but schools where Christians are trained to become intel- 
ligent and useful people do direct mission work, altho 
their standard in science and art may be far below the re- 
sult of Government schools. I believe that the Christian 
artisan will do his part to build up the Christian Church in 
India just as well as the teacher or preacher paid from For- 
eign Mission funds. It cannot be expected that the native 
Church in India will become self-supporting unless the con- 
gregations consist of intelligent farmers and artisans who 
not only earn theirown bread but have enough to spare 
Of farmers, India has enough, of native officials also; but 
if the Christians would turn their hands to industry, a 
large open field is before them. 

Rajahmundry, India, September 2ist, 1891. 

Tam made all things to all men, that by all means I 
might save some.—I Cor. ix, 22. 


WINNING OUR WAY. 





BY THE REV. JOHN S. CHANDLER, 


Missionary of the American Board. 





There are hundreds of villages around about us without 
Christians in them, and it is our constant effort to effect a 
permanent entrance into such places; and frequently this 
has to be done by Christian schools. 

A village is divided into the acknowledged Hindus and 
the outcaste, who perform the menial services of the village 
and are controlled by the others. In sucha village there 
were the relatives of one of our younger catechists. 
Through his influence in part a brother and sister, relatives 
of his, who were orphans, were allowed to enter our board- 
ing schools in other places. Still another relative was 
taken into school and brought up to be a printer. This 
group of four young people were on friendly terms with 
their heathen relatives, but those people were of the menial 
class and therefore shy about taking steps to introduce 
Christianity. Meantime the catechist made the acquaint- 
ance of a friendly Mohammedan in a village close by, and 
this Mohammedan agreed to take the money available for 
a catechist’s house and build it with his own servants. 
Whether we thus secured as good work as if we had our- 
selves employed the coolies is a question; but his influence 
enabled us to get the little dwelling house and shed for a 
school without opposition, and that was worth much to us. 

Then the young catechist started his school, and imme- 
diately the high-caste heathen officials showed their jeal- 
ousy and‘ignorance. One sent word to the catechist that 
he must not wear a jacket or any garment above his loins, 
nor sandals on his feet, nor remain on his raised floor when 
he (the official) should pass that way. In other words he 
must act like an outcaste. 

The catechist endured his derision, and quietly kept on 
his way, showing the people that wearing a jacket and san- 
dals was not disregpect on the part of an educated Chris- 
tian, but simple decency, and that to attend to his school 
properly he must remain in his place and receive the respect 


of his pupils, no matter who should be passing by. _ 

It was not long before that very official had his eyes 
opened to the new condition of things, and sent his two 
sons to the school. 

The catechist’s relatives have not yet become Christians, 
but they are ae pene | with interest to the proclamation of 
the Gospel, and say that the light has half shined into their 
hearts. e hope that by God’s blessing they and others 
will before long declare for Christ, 


Madura, South India, August, 1891, 
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Prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of 
hosts, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing that 
there shall not be room enough to receive it. 
—Mal. iii, 10. 

MADAGASCAR. 


REVIVAL WORK. 


BY THE REV. J. RICHARDSON, F.R.G.S., 
Missionary of the London Missionary Society. 


THE awakening among the young men 
and women continues to spread, and we be- 
lieve that we are on the eve of seeing the 
dawn of a day of real spiritual force in the 
center of this great island. The united 
meeting for prayer and encouragement, held 
in one of the largest memorial churches on 
Monday, August 30th, was attended by a 
very large number of those who have just 
realized the fact that Jesus is a personal 
Savior. The great majority came provided 
with Bibles and hymn books, and engaged 
reverently and intelligently in the sing- 
ing, reading and prayers. Four-short ad- 
dresses were given by the Chairman, on 
** Looking to Jesus,”’ by two other mission 
aries and by one of our native pastors, all 
pointing the young Christians to a crucified 
and risen Christ as the only means whereby 
the faith and love just enkindled can be 
kept burning and bright. 

This meeting has been followed by others 
in various churches, and in several of them 
a kind of young people’s guild has been 
established on the lines laid down by the 
Rey. Francis E. Clark of your own country. 
As to their nature, I can write more fully 
of my own than of others. In the Normal 
school we commenced, in May last at the 
time of the special services, by holding a 
prayer-meeting one afternoon in each week. 
I invited all who felt that they were saved, 
or were wishing to lay hold of Christ, to re- 
main and to attend the service each week. 
Out of over 300 boys and youths, of whom 120 
are infants, and, therefore, not expected to 
join,about eighty attended the first meeting, 
and the numbers are sometimes a little less 
than that, but have never been under sixty. 
The hymns the youths have chosen, the 
passages of Scripture read, the little ad- 
dresses, which one after another has given, 
and especially the prayers, are totally dif- 
ferent from anything I have experienced 
during my twenty-two years’ residence here. 
There is no rambling, no “ long addresses to 
the Almighty,” which are so common in 
our assemblies both on Sundays and week- 
days; personal consecration, forgiveness of 
sins, the need for the constant presence of 
the Holy Spirit to keep us from yielding to 
temptation, almost weeping confession of 
sin, and only once a prayer for the Sovereign 
and that in a spirit I have never heard be- 
fore, have been the chief characteristics of 
our meetings. The passages of Scripture 
have been read with a wonderful pathos 
and emphasis. There has never been any 
waiting, and these half-hours have really 
been times of refreshing. I hear the same 
from my brother missionaries who have 
establish« d similar guilds. 

Next week the Rev. J. Peill, who was the 
missioner at our meetings in May, is, in 
connection with some other missionaries, to 
hold a series of meetings at his station, 
Ambohimanga, a town some dozen miles 
north of Antananarivo. This town shares 
with Antananarivo the title of capital of the 
island, There are three large London Mis- 
sionary Society churches and schools, one 
Roman Catholic, and one belonging to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(Anglican High Church). The town itself, 
which is the burial place of the two queens 
—Ranavalona the First, the persecuting 
queen, and Ranavalona the Second, the first 
Christian queen—is one of the old sacred 
towns, and no foreigners may enter; there- 
fore all the churches are outside the gates. 
We hope and pray that we may have as 
great, oreven a greater, blessing from the 
Ambohimanga meetings as we bad from 
those-in Antananarivo in May. 


Antananarivo, October 2d, 1891. 


The cries of themthat reaped are entered 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.— 
James v, 4. 


AFRICA. 
PROBLEMS ON THE WEST COAST. 


BY THE REV. HUGH GOLDIE, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. 





THE West African slave trade of by-past 
generations, had its chief seat in what are 
now called the oil rivers; and the unspeak- 
able wrongs perpetrated on the unhappy 
tribes occupying that part of the continent, 
so soon as they were unveiled to Europe, 
have degraded them beneath any other 
large portion of the human family. The 





first work of mission effort must be, as it 
has been, to undo the evil which has been 
done by civilized nations and professedly 
Christian men; and, that accomplished, the 
Gospel will have a fair field against the de- 
basing heathenism of the land. 

It was the policy of the slave trader to set 
tribe against tribe in order to secure his 
victims, and on entering into our mission 
field we found the remnant of the population 
divided into small tribes in a state of 
chronic warfare with each other. This be- 
ing the case, each tribe formed its own lan- 
guage; and the confusion of Babel is per- 
petuated, so that the work of instruction is 
rendered more arduous, and extensive suc- 
cess is not to be immediately anticipated. 

On this account, the wisdom of planting 


missions among them has been questioned. - 


But surely these tribes have a claim of jus- 
tice at our hands, in addition to that of 
other heathen populations—the claim that 
we do what we can to remedy the evil 
which was inflicted on them in by-past 
times by so-called Christian nations, the 
effects of which will long be felt. This 
claim, however, | fear, is little acknowledged; 
and as the civilized pagan territories of the 
East offer a wider field of effort, and the un- 
healthiness of the climate has been mag- 
nified by imagination into a terrible specter, 
young men choosing the foreign field as the 
scene of their life’s work in the Church, lack 
the courage to enter the latter. The cour- 
age these lack is, however, possessed by 
those giving themselves to business. Leta 
factory advertise for a clerk and quite a 
number of applicants will be suing for the 
situation. 

Our mission has entered five of the tribes 
inhabiting the valley of Cross River: Efik 
(Old Calabar), Ibibio, the fatherland of the 
Calabar people, Umon, Akunkuna, and Ibo. 
The [bibio and Ibo territories stretch across 
to the Nigerand Bimue. Efik having been 
first occupied, the Gospel has made much 
more impression on its people than on those 
of the tribes more recently entered. The 
sacrifice of human victims for the dead, 
infanticide, administration of a poison or- 
dered to test the possession of witchcraft, 
substitution of an innocent victim for the 
transgressor—these and other customs of 
blood are now abolished, customs which still 
prevail among all the other tribes named. 

But beyond the divisions of tribes and 
their multiplicity of languages, with all the 
customs of cruelty which brutalize them, 
that which most opposes the progress of 
the Gospel is the terrible flood of fire water 
which is poured upon the coast, perpetuat- 
ing and intensifying the degradation into 
which the slave trade sunk them. The poor 
people give most of their industry to supply 
their quenchless craving for the poison cup, 
which is provided for them by professedly 
Christian men, some of them contributing 
to missions, and, no doubt, praying for suc- 
cess in their murderous traffic, as Christian 
men among the slave traders in former 
times did over their atrocities. Intoxi- 
cants build a triple wall of brass in defense 
of the kingdom of Darkness against the as 
saults of the Gospel. And let not the world 
talk of the slow progress of mission work 
until this wall is abolished and a fair field 
given to the Gospel in assailing heathen- 
dom. To accomplish this the Christian 
Church must awaken the conscience of the 
natives, as was done in the case of the slave 
trade, to unite all to give their power to 
put down the traffic in intoxicants. 

Old Calabar, October 2d, 1291. 


For evil doers shall be cut off; but those 
that wait upon the Lord, they shall inherit 
the earth.—Ps. xxxvii, 9. 


MEXICO. 


CHAPEL BUILDING IN GUADALA- 
JARA. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HOWLAND, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


IN the litigation over the chapel site in 
this city, mentioned in THE INDEPENDENT 
some months since, the Supreme Court, 
after a delay of more than three months, 
gave a decision that was favorable to the 
mission while being far from satisfactory. 
The best way to secure a definite and perma- 
nent solution of the question seemed to be 
to begin work. Quite a force was employed 
at once, and there has been no further in- 
terruption. When the matter came up in 
the city council, on the receipt of the deci- 
sion, the leader of the opposition, beside 
himself with rage at seeing that the council 
would take no further action hostile to the 
owner, broke out in a tirade against the 
Government, which he declared to have be- 
come entirely ‘“ Protestant,” and closed by 
resigning not only his commission (that of 
taking away the property from the mission) 
but also his seat in the council. 





The principal organ of the Roman Catho- 
lies here in the city began aseries of articles 
in which they proposed to prove that the title 
held by the mission was null; but concluded 
by saying that much asit grieved them to 
be compelled to admit it, truth obliged 
them to confess that all the agtion thus far 
taken had been irregular and anti-constitu- 
tional, and that the only way to oust the 
Protestants from the site was by passing a 
new law that would cover the case, and 
then applying it. Of course, they called 
loudly on the Government to take these 
steps, but no notice was taken of their sug- 
gestions. 

There is abundant proof that the question 
is finally settled in our favor. Perhaps as 
good evidence as any is the repeated attempt 
to buy us out. A prominent lawyer, ex- 
Governor of the State, waited on the mis- 
sionary some two months since, saying that 
he came as the representative of a large num- 
ber of persons who had requested him to ar- 
range the purchase of the whole property as 
it stood. The missionary replied that he 
would not even consider the subject until 
satisfied that the would-be purchasers fully 
understood two things, first, that the price 
asked would be very much in excess of the 
amount actually expended; and, secondly, 
that this same excess would be used to se- 
cure a better site (if possible), and build a 
better chapel. Naturally no more was 
heard from that attempt. Not long after- 
ward a lady came with a long, but not very 
coherent, story of childhood attachment to 
the spot, wishing to securce it to herself 
and family, and begging that a price be 
named, however large. The answer was 
that no price would be set, asthe chapel is 
not for sale. 

The walls are now nearly completed, and 
the roof is soon expected. 

The hand of the Lord is clearly to be seen 
in this whole matter, and we praise him and 
take courage. At the same time we cannot 
but feel some anxiety lest the work suffer 
a serious and perhaps prolonged interrup- 
tion, as the funds in hand are not sufficient 
to complete and furnish the building. Un- 
less the same Lord who has thus signally 
prospered us, open still further the hearts 
and purses of friends we shall soon hear 
anew the mocking voice of our enemies. 

Guadalajara, October, 1891. 

For thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood, out of every kindred 
and tongue and people and nation.—Rev. 
v, 9. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 


THE MISSIONARY ASPECT OF CHILE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN MATHER ALLIS, D.D., 


Missionary of the Presbyterian Church (North). 





ONE cannot fully understand the mis 
sionary aspect of the Republic of Chile with- 
out taking into consideration some of her 
late steps in advance. The Chileans delight 
in such words as “ progress,’ “‘ reform,” 
“el porvenir,” or the bright future. This 
ambition for all that is good and glorious 
of the nineteenth century took firm hold 
of the public mind more than twenty-five 
years ago. At that time the liberal views 
which had been growing for a long period 
came to such strength as to make it possible 
to demand changes in existing conditions. 
These changes touched both political and 
ecclesiastical interests. The broader minded 
men who were increasingly active in public 
affairs saw that these changes were abso- 
lutely needful for the national welfare, and 
were designed to correct conditions and 
abuses which had arisen because of the 
dominance of Romanism for three centu- 
ries. 

The problem before the liberal men of 
that dawning era was difficult. The Consti- 
tution had been framed, and laws had been 
enacted by the demand or permission of the 
Church of Rome. By education, the con- 
fessional and the pulpit, this Church had 
controlled public conscience for three hun- 
dred years, and had stamped itself on the 
very nature of the people. To legislate 
against the sacerdotal will was viewed by 
some as sacrilege, and to oppose priest or 
prelate was to fight against God and to im- 
peril the soul. The leaders of the new 
movement hardly knew how to go to work 
or what to attempt. Experiment in legisla- 
tion had to be tried, and the people had to 
be shown that to differ from Rome does not 
mean catastrophe, but is, indeed, the only 
way to secure real reform and to maintain 
genuine liberty. The political parties were 
the Conservative or clerical party, the Lib- 
erals, opposed to the Conservatives, the Rad- 


icals, more bitterly opposed to the Church, . 


the Montt-Varistas, composed of a wealthy, 
aristocratic group, but with small follow- 
ing, and the beginning of a Democratic 
party composed of the artisan class. 











The education of the youth was carried on 
under the patronage of local societies 
which with Government help provided pri- 
mary and secondary schools. Latterly the 
Government has inaugurated a system of 
State schools, having adopted the system of 
Prussia. Rationalists and Romanists were 
brought over to introduce the plan, which 


includes courses leading from primary’ 


grades to the university classes of law, 
medicine, etc. 

The Liberal party secured constitutional 
changes, among which were: 1, the civil 
marriage law; 2, the registration of births 
and deaths; and 3, the Free Cemeteries bill, 
taking them out of the priests’ hands and 
putting them under control of the State. 
These changes were vital, but were bitterly 
opposed by the Conservative party and the 
Church. Balmaceda proposed a fourth 
change, separating Church -and State. 
This he carried through two congresses. 
The accord of three congresses successively 
are needed to make any constitutional 
change; but he, when President, submitted 
to Roman influences, and secured the re- 
jection of the bill in the third congress. 
Communications from Rome indicated that 
if this bill were rejected the other three 
constitutional changes would be accepted. 
The country will not be ready for separation 
of Church and State until the question is 
settled as to who shall control the people’s 
property now in the hands of the Church. 

in the midst of all these changes another 
form of liberalism has taken possession of 
the Chileans. A large part of the men of the 
country have broken with the RomanCatho- 
lic Church, and think it unworthy of confi- 
dence or regard. This defection has touched 
all classes. Ex-President Pinto refused to 
confess while on his death-bed, and he was 
buried with only political honors. Ex-Presi- 
dent Santa Maria was also buried with po- 
litical ceremonies only, the priests counting 
him as notason of the Church. Many pub- 
licas well as private citizens care nothing 
for the Church in life or in death. Even 
Balmaceda, an ex-Jesuit, who, just before 
entering the priesthood, gave up his career 
in the Church for politics, was hurried to 
his grave the day of his suicide without 
even a candle to cast a flickering ray into the 
shadows of his tomb. 

If those who have rejected the Church do 
respond to its forms it is for social, business 
or political effect. Many of the women 
cease to go to confession. When the men be- 
come Masons, and the women refuse to go 
to the confessional, the hold of the Church 
is loosened forever. Unhappily this liberal 
drifting has landed many in rationalism, 
materalism, skepticism and indifference. 
This sad change has come about by the 
logic of events, and the natural develop- 
mentofhuman nature. A writer in a New 
York paper complains that Protestant mis- 
sions unsettle Romanists and leave them 
skeptics or indifferent. This is not the fact. 
Protestant missions find their most difficult 
work in winning men to the Gospel who by 
causes apart from Protestantism have taken 
the attitude of hate and opposition to all 
religion. The fact that the Conservative 
party has joined the Liberals and Radicals so 
energetically in putting down the dictator 
will put off for a good while any destructive 
anti-Romanist legislation. There is a decid- 
edly friendly feeling between the parties, 
and while there can be no fear of any effort 
to interfere with missionary work the part 
of the missionary is merely to keep on with 
his work of preaching the Gospel and not in 
any special way antagonizing the Roman 
Catholic Church. The outcome of the late 
conflict will be to secure some changes in 
the Constitution limiting the President’s 
power, and all changes will look to larger 
liberty. Altho the Church of Rome is siill 
the State Church, Chile wiil take no back- 
ward steps, but will accord to allin the 
future asin the past full freedom to carry 
on schools and to hold worship in private 
edifices; i. €., those not pertaining to the 
State. 

The underlying causes of disturbances in 
South American republics is the fact that 


the elements of stability and of e have 
been eaten away by the canker of false moral 
and religious instruction. Confidence is 
wanting use conscience is seared by 
sin as with a hot iron, and is honeycombed 
by the influence of the confessional and _ the 
Jesuitical morals it has become familiar 
with from priestly instructions and practice. 

The Protestan ssions are seeking to 
bring the conscience under the control of 
the Gospel of Christ and of the Spirit of 
God. In this effort they are not only a‘- 
vancing the kingdom of God but are layin 
the true foundation for successful an 
stable republics, and are making reciproc- 
ity and all business relation possible and 
permanent. and are proving that the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is now, as ever, the pioneer of 
higher civilization and the true promoter of 
peace and prosperity. Some account of 
specific mission work in Chile will be pre- 
sented in a subsequent article. 


New York, December Ist, 1891. 
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Literature. 


The promp* mention wm our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all vol received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice. 


DR. PARKE’S EXPERIENCES WITH 
STANLEY.* 


UNLEss the hitherto silent members of 
the Emin Pasha Expedition, Nelson and 
Stairs, have something to print on the 
subject, the volume named above must 
complete the testimony in that case. We 
certainly hope it does. 

Stanley has published his two volumes, 
Bonny, Troup and Jephson have pub- 
lished theirs. The evidence in behalf of 
Jameson and Barttelot has been put in; 
Emin Pasha has told his story; Cassati has 
told his; Weissman has told his. From a 
German source we have the history of the 
ill-fated attempt to rescue Emin from the 
east coast on one of the lines rejected by 
Stanley, and now we have the full octavo 
named above from the medical officer of the 
Stanley Expedition. Yet we are not 
sorry to see this volume from Dr.. Parke. 
It differs from all the others. It is a fresh, 
original and independent account, written 
from a new standpoint. Parke is probably 
the largest and most capable man among 
Stanley’s aids. Stanley owed his life 
more than once to his skillful and unre- 
mitting attention. As sanitary officer and 
medical attendant, he held the Expedition 
together in the face of untamed Africa 
and all her pests, poisons and fevers. He 
came to Stanley from the British Medical 
Staff in Egypt, where he had done distin- 
guished service in the war against the 
Mahdi. His book, without being exclu- 
sively nor even mainly a medical history 
of the Expedition, sticks closely to the 
medical officer’s point of view, and this is 
an aspect in which the history has not 
been read before. 

As bearing on the general conduct of the 
Expedition, and particularly its contro- 
verted points, this book has a much higher 
importance than that of one witness more. 
It covers the whole, from Zanzibar around 
to the mouth of the Congo, across the con- 
tinent and back to Zanzibar. The other 
narratives are defective in parts. Even 
Stanley’s contains no first-hand account of 
the terrible experiences at Ipoto and Fort 
Bodo, while this volume, with the ex- 
ception of the march back to Banalya and 
the rescue of the Rear Guard, covers the 
whole history of the Expedition. 

A yet more important point in its favor 
is that it is a diary written day by day on 
the spot, at the time, and published with- 
out change or correction, with trifling ex- 
ceptions for the spelling of names. New 
matter subsequently added is printed in 
every case in brackets. This strict ad- 
herence to the original notes written down 
in the diary, has a marked and not entire- 
ly pleasing effect on the literary finish of 
the book. But whatever slight drawback 
it may lie under of this nature is more 
than offset by what it gains as original, 
unconscious testimony to the conduct of 
the Expedition. 

It is rather ungracious to drag a pacific 
book like this into a controversy to which 
the author makes noallusion. But we ap- 
prehend that Dr. Parke has suffered 
enough in pulling his chief through greater 
dangers than any which beset him now to 
submit gracefully to the annoyance of 
having his book read for the side-lights it 
may throw on the conduct of the Expedi- 
tion. 

Were there time it would be worth 
while to compare Parke’s account with 
Jameson’s, One example shall suffice. 
Jameson accuses Stanley of saving himself 
ou the march in, both drudgery and dan- 
ger. He says that he rode tranquil and 
unworn in the rear, while the others were 
pushed ahead to open and smooth the 
way. Parke says that at first Stanley 
went ahead, as was his uniform custom on 
the march through the forest from Yam- 
buya; but that on finding that the hard 
work was in the rear, where none but 
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himself could put an end to the 
straggling, he took that post and kept the 
force together. He describes with admi- 
ration his personal supervision of the 
boats in crossing his force over the river. 
He brings down to a short and wholly un- 
important incident the rough scene where 
Stanley lost his temper on the way in. 
Jameson parades it with the exaggeration 
of a small mind and the animus of preju- 
dice. Jameson’s diary goes on amid snarls, 
grumbles and vicious stabs. The farther 
he advances in the march, the plainer be- 
comes his incompetence, and, day by day, 
the smaller the force the chief dares to 
intrust to his command. Parke makes 
note of the hard work and dull work, but 
he takes itlike a man. He reads his chief 
truly and fairly; he notes that Barttelot 
(a former friend, by the way) and Jame- 
son have laid their heads together. Stan- 
ley roughs him, but he takes it in good 
part. He sees the great qualities of the 
man, and puts himself on the broud and 
solid ground, which the whole history of 
the Expedition, without appeal to special 
pleading of auy kind, ought to show us is 
the truth of the case. 

Barttelot seems to have been responsible 
for Parke’s connection with the Expedi- 
tion, as he proposed the matter to him in 
Alexandria. Neither of the young men 
appear at that time to have known much 
about it, tho Barttelot was already en- 
gaged to go. ‘‘ But who is Emin?’ asked 
Parke. ‘‘Oh!” replied Barttelot, ‘he’s 
some chap who wanted to get out of Afri- 
ca and couldn’t.” Barttelot’s fate when 
he heard of it at Fort Bodo, filled poor 
Parke with amazement, and very little to 
help him understand it fell from Stan- 
ley, who was always reserved, occupied 
with his own counsels, and not mnch dis- 
posed to counsel with others. How much 
better Parke understood his chief in this 
respect than the poor victims of the Rear 
Guard! 

But we cannot follow these compari- 
sons, we can only say further on this line 
that without one controversial allusion or 
intention in it, written as it was in the 
heart of Africa, without one thought of 
all the bitter debate which has since gone 
on, this volume is a vindication of Stan- 
ley. Itis not lessso for varying in some 
particulars from the statement Mr. Stan- 
ley seems to have committed himself to. 
Dr. Parke distinctly asserts, for example, 
that Barttelot’s orders did give him an op- 
tion as to when he should advance from 
Yambuya and as to whether he should ad- 
ance at all. There can be no doubt that 
Parke understood the orders in this sense, 
as not being peremptory to advance at all 
hazards. Parke says, moreover, that when 
Stanley set out to look up the Rear Guard 
he expected to march to Yambuya. 

In Dr. Parke’s narrative we get a fuller 
‘account of the stores brought by Emin to 
Stanley after they met at Kassali’s. His 
notes do not at all bear out Emin’s asser- 
tion that he found Stanley wrecked and 
provisioned him, but show that he did 
bring very welcome and valuable supplies. 
Stanley was already out of danger, and 
fully able to supplv hiscamp. But we can 
see in reading Parke’s notes how such a 
man as Emin has since proved himself to 
be, could in his broodings have fallen into 
the morbid exaggerations and perversions 
which afterward made so much tronble. 
It is hardly worth while to refer to these 
things any longer even to refute them, 
any more than it is to recall the now 
amusing cry which ran through a part of 
the Royal Geographical Society when the 
report came home that Stanley had found 
Livingstone: ‘‘ Stanley has found Living- 
stone. No, Livingstone has found Stan- 
ley!” 

We cannot conceive of any stronger 
demonstration than we had before of 
Emin’s weakness, but if more is needed 
Parke’s book furnishes it—among other 
things this, that thirty cases of the very 
ammunition brought to him by Stanley 
were stolen by the rebels. 

The unavoidable length of these re- 
marks has drawn us from what appears to 
us, after all, the most interesting and 
valuable side of this volume—its charac- 


the Expedition. Looked at in this light, 
it is a book that ought to be written, We 








could never forgive Dr. Parke had he not 
written it. There is nothing to equal it or 


_compare with it in its own field. Dr. 


Parke’s careful notes enable us to see what 
the effect of Africa was on every Euro- 
pean in the Expedition; how far his trou- 
bles were bad food or no food; how far 
it was bad water; and in what form dis- 
ease is most likely to make its attack. The 
enormous preponderance of enteric dis- 
eases seems to indicate that with all his 
vigilance the natives were too much for 
him and fouled the water. One of the 
most surprising results is that the com- 
mand, when fairly fed, suffered less from 
disease in the forest than after they en- 
camped in the open, 2,500 feet above the 
Nyaunza. It was in this apparently healthy 
region that Stanley’s worst sickness befell 
him. : 

Certainly much of the sickness which 
dragged so heavily on the Expedition is 
preventible. The terrible experiences of 
Starvation Camp, at Ipoto, took place in 
a land of plenty, not far from natives sleek 
and shining with abundance. 'The Arab 
contingents met on the way were in the 
same condition. There is reason to think 
that Stanley, in his worst sickness, and his 
officers in theirs, were victims of the 
native’s habit of fouling the water. The 
close scrutiny of Parke’s book leaves us 
more than ever convinced that in this, its 
worst aspect, Africa can be conquered. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Boy Travellers in Northern Europe. 
By Thomas W. Knox. Illustrated. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) Col. Knox’s 
books of travel and description have become 
famous favorites with young American 
readers. The present volume is a magnifi- 
cent one in every respect. From its colored 
frontispiece and its map of Holland and 
Germany to the end on page 531, it must 
take the boy’s mind captive. The illustra- 
tions are not mere pictures to please the 
eye; they are real helps to the text, and set 
places, persons and things clearly before the 
reader while the author is filling in the 
spaces between with all that is best to know 
about the countries, the towns, the castles, 
the villages, the churches, the peoples and 
their history. It is agood book to give toa 
boy. 

Little Smoke. A Tale of the Siour. By 
William O. Stoddard. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) Mr. Stoddard knows how 
to get at the heart of a boy and how to make 
the most of the doings of boys. This story 
of the Great West will not be found less in- 
teresting than the author’s other lively fic- 
tions. Little Smoke is a character well 
drawn and finely shaded both in the text 
andin the pictures. If we were a boy we 
should clamor for Little Smoke until the 
book stopped our cry. 

Lost in Samoa. By E. 8. Ellis. (New 
York: Cassell Publishing Co, $1.25.) Young 
people who have not grown to the point of 
being critical will find a good deal to inter- 
est them in this rather stirring story of ad- 
venturein the Navigator Islands. 

Stories for Boys. By Richard Harding 
Davis. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00.) Here are seven short stories 
done up into a pretty little. volume hand- 
somely illustrated. Mr. Davis writes as if 
he had been a boy himself not so long ago. 
His stories are genuine boy-stories and have 
a way of getting hold and keeping hold of 
one who has any boy leftin him. Old and 
grizzly and glum as we are.we fairly tingled 
while reading ‘‘ Midsummer Pirates.” 

Men of Tron. By Howard Pyle. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) With pen and 
pencil, the ambidextrous Mr. Howard Pyle 
has worked parallel wonders in this brightly 
told and richly illustrated story of England 
in the fifteenth century. Boysand girls too 
will find it a most charming book of adven- 
ture and chivalrous doings. 

Little Tommy, by Sarah Endicott Ober, is 
of the ordinary Sunday-school story class, 
well written as such things go, a very good 
book for children to read when they cannot 
have pick and choice. (Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 
$1.00.) 

The Children of Wilton Chuse, by L. T. 
Meade, fills very well the measure of a good 
story for children. Itis bright, moves rap- 
idly, springs little surprises on the reader, 
and makes for a good moral impression 
from the start without much goody-goody 
thrown in; still there is some goody-goody. 
‘A Sweet Girl Graduate, by the same 
author, is a better story in many respects. 
(Cassell Company. Each $1.50.) 

Thrown on. Her Own Resources, by Mrs. 
J. C, Croly (Jenny June), is a good book to 











place ina girl’s hands. Wecan safely say 
that every word in itis golden for its ear- 
nestness, truth and helpfulness. 

Number One or Number Two, by Mary E. 
Bamford, cannot be reckoned among the 
works of genius, and we do not find it at all 
interesting; still there is no harm in it, and 
some readers may get at its raison d’étre. 
(New York: Hunt & Eaton. $1.00.) 

Older young people will find their account 
in Witch Winnie’s Mystery, by Elizabeth 
W. Champney. It is a charming story, 
beautifully illustrated, and may be noted 
down as one of the recent light books well 
worth reading. 

Those Three; or, Little Wings, by Emma 
Marshall, has been issued by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Itisan entertaining story for girls. 
($1.50.) 

Basil. Weolcombe, Midshipman, by Ar- 
thur Lee Knight (New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker, $1,00),is an English story of seafar- 
ing life, adventures and yarns. Boys will 
find it quite breezy and agreeable. 

The Young Ranchman, by Charles R. 
Kenyon (from the same publishers, $1.00), is 
a story of perils and hair-breadth escapes 
in the West among the Indians. 

Born in the Purple is one of Emma Mar- 
shall’s stories of English life as she views it. 
Young people who are pretty well grown up 
and have no distaste for commonplace fic- 
tion will get some amusement out of the 
book. (New York: E. P. Dutton. $1.25.) 

Little Marjorie’s Love Story, by Margarite 
Bouvet, is a pathetic little book, and one 
that will haunt the mind of its readers. It 
will find many to recommend it. The 
illustrations are by Helen Maitland Arm- 
strong. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25.) 

Celtic Fairy Tales, selected and edited by 
Joseph Jacobs, and illustrated by John D. 
Batten (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75), isa book that must be found enter- 
taining to the Young, and at the same time 
it will interest older people. These Celtic 
Fairy Tales have a flavor of their own. 

Tad, by E. S. Ellis, is a good story for 
boys, showing how it is better to “ get even” 
by returning good for evil. It is illustrated. 
(New York: Cassell Publishing Co, $1.25.) 

Marcy, the Blockade Runner. Hy Harry 
Castlemon. (Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates.) The boys all like Harry Castle- 
mon’s stories, we believe. This new tale of 
adventures on the sea will be found as good 
as any of those already familiar to the read- 
ers of the ‘‘ War Series.” 

From the Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publication Society we have received in 
a red box six little red books of the ‘‘Nellie’s 
Red Book Series.’’ They are pleasing stories 
for the little ones done in pretty style. Each 
story is illustrated. (The series $2.25.) 
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RECENT BOOKS OF VERSE. 


A Hundful of Lavender. By Lizette 
Woodworth Reese. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) The poetry of artifici- * 
ality is weil represented in this little vol- 
ume. We do not mean it for a low measure 
of appreciation when we call the verse 
of this poet artificial. There are poets 
and poets—poets who sing with an out- 
gush of melody and an outrush of pas- 
sion which defy the turns of artifice, and 
poets who call to their aid all that the books 
can afford of decoration and art-suggestion. 
The author of this Handful of Lavender 
belongs to the latter class. She sings, and 
sings skillfully and sweetly, with many 
echoes from bookland, and her voice is very 
welcome to us in the midst of the hundreds 
of harsher ones. With all her artificiality 
she strikes the open strings of Nature now 
and again. 

Neighborly Poems. By Benj. F. Johnson 
of Boone (James Whitcomb Riley). (Indian- 
apolis: The Bowen-Merrill Co.) Here we 
have poetry couched in terms of backwoods 
illiteracy, and for us the poetry suffers as 
much in this plebeian garb as it doesin the 
over decorated dress given to it by the 
artificialists. Mr. Riley, as we have already 
often said, is a true poet, a clear-cut genius; 
but we are growing a trifle tired of his dia- 
lect. It is time for him to stand forth on 
the outer rim of the choir and sing his best 
in the language of civilization. A little 
fooling is very well at times; but when we 
have it all the time it becomes buffoonery. 

Wayside Poems. By John Westall. (Bos- 
tén: New Church Union. $1.00.) This is a 
volume of verse of no particular value 
written with a certain facility of both 
thought and expression, but without any 
special quality of attractiveness beyond 
what lies in easy reading. 

The Drama of the Cycle and Other 
Poems. ByM. J. Gorton. (Boston: Joseph 
George Cupples.) Wedo not discover any 
evidence of a divine lineage in this little 
volume; but the author is on the right <ide 
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to a certain degree in the discussion under- 
taken in the Drama of a Cycle. The fact 
that there is any discussion is, however, 
proof that the piece has not much poetry in 
it. In fact, prose is far preferable to such 
verse. 

Two Worlds and Other Poems. By Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder. (New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50.) We find in Mr. Gilder’s 
verse a certain solidity of diction and a 
clearness of vision which make up fora 
lack of spontaneous passion and imagina- 
tion. The poems in this little book do not 
take hold of us with sudden force, nor have 
they the vigor of fine surprises leaping out 
from among the rhymes; but they take us 
and hold us. Their charm is simple and 
stedfast, like worth and true friendship. 
The quality of manliness is irradiated from 
them. 

Lyra Heroica. A Book of Verse for Boys. 
Selected and arranged by William Ernest 
Henley. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) Here is a book to delight 
healthy, strong-hearted boys. Mr. Henley 
has made his selections with care and 
judgment. Itis a book of ringing lyrics 
by the best poets from Shakespeare down to 
Rudyard Kipling. No gift could be more 
accept ible to a reading boy than this Lyra 
Herotea. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have placed 
on our desk Goethe’s Hermann und Doro- 
thea. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Waterman T. Hewett, Ph.D., 
Professor of German in Cornell University. 
The student of German will find this an ex 
cellent edition. The notes are especially 
good, and the introduction will be helpful 
and suggestive. 

The Origin of the Will o’ The Wisp, by 
Donizetti Muller (The Public Press, New 
York, $1.59), is an illustrated piece of 
rhyme. The book is one that may please 
children with its pictures, where no better 
ones are to be had, but the verse is deplor- 
ably bad. 

Mr. Andrew Lang is the very prince of 
editors when it comes to making a good se- 
lection of songs, ballads or other lyrics. 
Just now we have before us Elizabethan 
Songs in Honor of Love and Beauty, with 
an introduction by Andrew Lang. The songs 
are collected and illustrated by Edmund H. 
Garrett, however, and this time we must 
not linger too long with the introduction; 
for these illustrations are superb. Indeed, 
the book isa delight to the eye and a feast 
to the taste. The pictures are twenty-one 
in number, and the selections are from the 


“best of the best” in the golden age of 
English song. It would be hard for a pub. 
lisher to make up a handsomer volume, 


Certainly no writer could hope to make an 
introduction more charming than this of 
Mr. Lang’s. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$6.00.) 

- a — = 

RECENT FICTION. 

The Pocket Piece. First Series, No. 1. 
(New York: Walbridge & Co.) Here are 
six short stories by Edgar Mayhew Bacon. 
Some of them we have seen in the maga- 
zines. They are all good, and as presented 
in this handy little Pocket Piece are very 
attractive. 

A Sister to Esau. By Amelia E. Barr. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) Mrs. 
Barr writes a story very acceptable to the 
popular taste. ‘‘ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” was 
a romance of unusual power. In the pres- 
ent story the author seems to have aimed 
at making a sensational serial whose chap- 
ters nearly always end so as to leave things 
in a state of painfulsuspense. Still there is 
much in A Sister to Esau to commend it as 
a strong piece of fiction. 

The Story of Francis Cludde. By Stanley 
J. Wyman. (New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Co* $1.25.) Thestory here told has a 
certain heavy attractiveness on account of 
the way in which the narrator handles the 
rather stirring incidents; and the vividness 
of the scenes is hightened by a certain 
quaintaess of description. The tale begins 
in 1555,-and runs through a very interesting 
period of English history. Most readers will 
find it atrifle tedious: but some may take a 
good deal of quiet enjoyment from its peru- 
sal. 

Huckleberries. By Rose Terry Cooke. 
(Boston:' Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 31.25.) 
These huckleberries are of the genuine New 
England variety. Mrs. Cooke has made her 
stories short, crisp, of native flavor, and 
they are well served. It is long since we 
ate such a dish of huckleberries and cream. 

Cecilia De Notl. By Lanoe Falconer. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) Lanoe 
Falconer is an entertaining writer and tells 

, a good story. We have here ashort novel 
of considerable merit; one to be read with a 
distinct sense of pleasure. There is a touch, 
if not more than a touch, of genuine power 
in the character drawing, especially in set- 





ting forth individual traits and peculiarities 
of disposition. As a story for entertain- 
ment, Cecilia De Noét is one of the best of 
recent fiction. On the other hand the bur- 
den of religious and “spiritualistic”’ pur- 
pose is not heavy enough to become really 
tiresome. 

The Lady of Cawnpore. By Frank Vin- 
cent and Albert Edmund Lancaster. (New 
York: Funk & Wagualls.) Here is a heavy 
romance of love and religion in which one 
finds a good deal thatis interesting. For 
the most part the story is well told and at 
some points it may be fairly said to capti- 
vate. Upon the whole, however, it is but a 
brilliant failure. 

Three Tales. By William Douglass O’Con- 
nor. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) The three tales told in this volume 
are “ The Ghost,’ “‘The Brazen Android” 
and ‘‘The Carpenter.’’ They are striking 
pieces of work, full of the light'which never 
was on sea or land. Walt Whitman’s pref- 
ace to the book is a characteristic piece of 
writing, slipshod, disjointed, hard to read, 
and of little discoverable value. 

The Squirrel Inn. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(New York: TheCentury Co. $1.25.) When 
Mr. Stockton is queerest he is most interest- 
ing. In this story he getsinto his best vein 
often enough to keep the reader well in hand. 
It is an ingenious piece of work, thoroughly 
well imagined as only Stockton ever could 
imagine and wrought out with that droll 
cunning which has set this delightful au- 
thor apart as sui generis. 

An Utter Failure, by Miriam Coles Har- 
ris (New York, D. Appleton & Co.), is not 
an utter failure; but it is so near it that its 
title is kept in memory while we read. We 
have found it tedious, tiresome, and pos- 
sessing very small dramatic power. It is 
all well enough, as novels go, but there is 
nothing noteworthy about it. 

A Pagan of the Alleghanies. By Marah 
Ellis Ryan. (Chicago: Rand, McNally & 
Co. $1.50.) The publishers have issued this 
story in beautiful form. It is long since we 
have seen a novel given a more attractive 
setting. The story itself is well written, 
witha blending of humor,dialect, pathos and 
love that will find many eager readers. We 
do not rank it high as a piece of artistic fic- 
tion; but it is a notably readable bit of work 
ina vein which has been pretty nearly ex- 
hausted these many years. 

Blanche, Lady Falaise. A Tale. By J. 
H. Shorthouse. (London: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00.) The author of “John Inglesant”’ 
here offers us a story which, in its way, is 
almost as good as anything that he has 
written. The same easy, comfortably fit- 
ting diction, the same swift vision of human 
nature, and the same quick cuts to the very 
heart of life that made his other stories not- 
able, are here. We are not sure that this is 
romance—we know that it is not realism; 
but it is acceptable fiction. 

The Swan of Villamorta. By Emilia 
Pardo Bazan. Translated by Mary J. Ser- 
rano. (New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
$1.00.) Mrs. Serrano puts this novel into 
very good English. Doubtless it is as good 
to read in her rendition as in the original; 
but we do not care for these Spanish stories. 
Others do care for them, however, and to 
those we recommend The Swan of Villa- 
morta as one of the best of Mrs. Serrano’s 
translations. 

The Anarchists. By John Henry Mackay. 
(Boston: Benjamin R. Tucker. 50 cents.) 
Those who are not yet heartily tired of the 
literature of revolt, will find in this ‘‘ Pict- 
ure of civilization at the close of the nine- 
teenth century’ something to their taste. 
It is an argumentative story, with the pur- 
pose to prove that anarchy is not so bad, 
after all. We do not think that it is a book 
powerful enough to do much harm. 

Evelyn’s Career. By the author of “‘ My 
Wife’s Niece,” etc. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 50 cents.) This is an average 
English novel, well written, well padded, 
well suited to the large class of readers, 
mostly women, who make povel-reading a 
part of each day’s duties. There is nothing 
in it to make special note of, unless it be 
the gentle, even flow from page to page of a 
story too commonplace to be praised, too 
well told to be wholly condemned. 

Beatrice and Benedict. By Hawley 
Smart. (New York: John A. Taylor & Co. 
50 cents.) A novel could not be more insipid 
than this, and at the same time hold in 
suspension more of the elements of a really 
good fiction. It would be as difficult as 
thankless a task to point out just how the 
author fails utterly in such descriptions as 
the storming of the Redan in Chapter XIV, 
or how he manages to fall barely short of 
the interesting in many of the conversations 
scattered through the story. The whole 
novel leaves a weak, nebulous mist in one’s 
memory. 

Senator Lars Erikson, By Frankly W. 





Lee. (St. Paul: The Price-McGill Co. 50 
cents.) This is nota bad story. We have 
read it with decided interest for the strong 
thread of life that runs throughit. It is an 
American story, told with a twirl that rings 
little newspaper bells in every paragraph. 
The book is not exactly good literature, 
but it is full of cleverness and boldness 
make it very readable. 

The Appletons have added to their “Town 
and Country Series’ The Johnstown Stage 
and Other Stories. By Robert Howe 
Fletcher. Mr. Fletcher has a good knack of 
story-telling. The ‘“‘ Johnstown Stage” is a 
capital bit of fiction and so is ‘‘ Moses the 
Jew’’; indeed, all of the stories have some- 
thing taking in them. 

Under the title Tales of To-Day and 
Other Days, E. P. Robins has translated 
nine short stories from the French of Alfred 
de Musset, Alphonse Karr, Guy de Maupas- 
sant and other leading writers of France. 
The pieces chosen are excellent examples of 
French art, and the translation is well done. 
(Cassell Publishing Co. 50 cents.) 

A Marvellous Coincidence. By Kina- 
han Cornwallis. (New York: G. W. Dil- 
lingham.) This is a sensational story written 
in the style best suited to such work. 

Ben-Beor. By H.M. Bien. (Baltimore: 
Press of Isaac Friedenwald & Co.) Five 
hundred and twenty-eight large and closely 
printed pages give this book an air of im- 
portance. We have tried to read enough of 
it to find out what it is all about; but we 
have found the task too great. Here is a 
case where criticism, or appreciation, must 
be left to the reader. 

We have already apprised our readers of 
the forthcoming Memorial History of the 
City of New York from its Settlement to 
the Year 1892. Edited by James Grant 
Wilson. (New York History Company. 
Sold only by subscription. $7.50 per volume.) 
The first of the four royal octavos which are 
to compose this work lies before us fresh 
from the De Vinne Press, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that so far as material, press- 
work, illustration and general manufacture 
are concerned nothing has been neglected 
to produce a book of the greatest beauty 
and substantial usefulness. It is done on 
the co-operative plan, employed to such 
good effect by Dr. Winsor in the ‘‘ History 
of Boston” and the “Critical History of 
America,”” On the list of co-operating ed- 
itors we note the Hon. John Bigelow, Mon- 
cure D. Conway, the Hon. Chas. P. Daly, 
Judge Theodore W. Dwight, the Hon. John 
Jay, the Rev. Morgan Dix. Dr. De Costa, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Professor Schaff, Dr. 
John Gilmary Shea, Bayard Tuckerman, 
and many others equally well fitted to bear 
apart. The editor, Gen. James Grant Wil- 
son, has been for many years President of 
the New York Genealogical and Biographi- 
cal Society and, in co-operation with Prof. 
John Fiske, of Harvard, has recently edited 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Bi- 
ography. Each volume is to contain five 
steel engravings of persons distinguished in 
the history of the city and about 100 
vignette portraits with autographs in fac- 
simile and many hundred more views of 
historic scenes, maps, buildings, monu- 
ments, tombs, etc. We note also a valuable 
historic series of original documents re- 
cently obtained in Holland, and which 
appear in facsimile in the present vol- 
ume of General Wilson’s magnum opus. 
The illustrative merits of these volumes are 
very striking. They will be as useful as a 
museum of well-chosen and systematic illus- 
trations. The volume before us consists of 
fifteen chapters with a ‘“‘ Table of dates in 
New York History.’’ Dr. De Costa opens 
with a chapter on the “ Explorations of the 
North American Coast previous to the Voy- 
age of Henry Hudson.” He is followed by 
E. M. Ruttenber with a chapter on ‘‘The 
Native Inhabitants of Manhattan and its 
Indian Antiquities,” and another by the 
Rev. Daniel Van Pelt, on ‘“‘ The Antecedents 
of New Netherlands and the Dutch West 
India Company.’’ The Editor contributes 
two chapters on ‘“‘ Henry Hudson’s Voyage 
and its Results’ and on “‘ Peter Minuit and 
Walter Van Twiller.” ‘‘The Administra- 
tion of William Kieft, 1638-1647,” is done by 
Jas. W. Gerard, LL.D. For “ Peter 
Stuyvesant, the Last of the Dutch Direc- 
tors, 1647-1664,"" we are beholden to Mr. 
Bertold Fernow. Eugene Lawrence takes 
up the opening of the new order in the chap- 
ter on “ Richard Nicolls, the first English 
Governor, 1664-1668." Dr. A. G. Vermilye 
writes two chapters on ‘Francis Lovelace 
and the Recapture of New Netherlands, 
1668-1774 ”’ and Chapter XII on ‘‘ The Périod 
of the Leisler Troubles, 1688-1692” (with 
additions by the editor). ‘“‘The Adminis- 
tration of Sir Edmund Andros,” by Mr. 
William L. Stern and “Thomas Dongan 
and the Granting of the New Vork Char- 








ter, 1682-1688,’’ by Marcus Benjamin, Ph.D., 
take us through Chapters X and XI. In 
Chapter XIII we strike the romantic topic 
on which Mr. Charles Burr Todd is pecu- 
liarly fitted to write, “‘Benjamin Fletcher 
and the Rise of Piracy, 1692-1698.” The 
closing chapters of the volnme are “ Consti- 
tutional and Legal History of New York in 
the Seventeenth Century,’”’ by Robert 
Ludlow Fowler, and ‘“ Printing in New 
York in the Seventeenth Century,” by 
Charles R. Hildeburn. 


The Home and Haunts of Shakespeare. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. In 
fifteen Sections, $2.50 per Section. Sold by 
subscription only.) If the first three num- 
bers of this work can be relied on as exam- 
ples of the whole, lovers of Shakespeare are 
to have in the completed whole a new thing 
not yet attempted under the sun and which 
will please them much. The Sections now 
before us make a luxuriant folio, 13x17 
inches, printed in brilliant type on ivory- 
coated paper prepared for the purpose. The 
work is intended when done to reproduce 
the physical environment of Shakespeare 
as vividly, with as much detail, breadth 
and accuracy as can be attained by 
the combination of the _ illustrative 
arts of the pen, the pencil and the brush. 
The basis of the work is a descriptive 
text, which forms the substantial core of 
the whole and which is prepared by Mr. 
James Leon Williams. For several years 
he has been engaged in a close study of the 
home and haunts of the great poet in the 
vicinity of Stratford-on-Avon and of life in 
the old Warwickshire villages. When we 
attempt to count down the long index of the 
photogravures he has collected to illuminate 
his text and to illustrate Warwickshire, in 
the points where it is connected with Shakes- 
peare, we seem to have before us an endless 
and bewildering variety of pictures, On the 
polished and beautiful surface of those broad 
pages all come into natural order, one scene 
follows another, illustrates another, and 
all blend in the one harmonious impression 
aimed at by the author, of the life and 
world once animated by the presence of the 
poet. These illustrations are selected to 
produce what we may call an all-the-year- 
round or an all-the-country-over impres- 
sion. The minor photogravures scattered 
plentifully through the work are splendidly 
supported by forty-five full-page plates of 
the highest merit both in desigu and execu- 
tion. They are on a scale not attempted 
before in the illustration of Shakespeare, 
and which brings into the volumein a large 
and free way the tone and spirit of the old 
English rural life. Each of the fifteen sec- 
tions is to contain a full-page reproduction 
in color of an original water-color made ex- 
pressly for the work by first-class artists. 
Those of our readers to whom Shakespeare 
isa great enough and distinct enough fig- 
ure in the select group of the world’s great- 
est men to make it a pleasure to them to con- 
ceive of the world he lived in, of the books, 
the fields, the marts, the streets he fre- 
quented and in what natural framing his life 
was set, will delight in these volumes and at 
least pore over them if they are not able to 
possess them. 


Uhe Fishes of North America Illustrated. 
(The Harris Publishing Co., 10 Warren St., 
New York. Pubiished by subscription in 
forty monthly Parts. $1.50 per Part.) This 
magnificent work, in full folio size, is a 
monument to the skill, patience and enter- 
prise of the author, William C. Harris. 
Each number is to contain two fish por- 
traits, painted by an artist on the spot as 
the fish was landed by Mr. Harris on his 
hook. The Parts now published make a 
high impression of the pains taken to secure 
accuracy in form, coloration, specific mark- 
ings, and the most delicate points and fea- 
tures of the spines or rays in the fin con- 
struction. The text consists of notes on the 
habits and habitat of all game fishes in 
American waters and the methods of cap- 
turing them. The first number opens with 
an Introduction to the study of Ichthyolo- 
gy. The cost of making these studies from 
the living examples has been very consider- 
able, and that of reproducing them in col- 
ored oil lithographs has raised the expense 
of the work to above $45,000. It is done 
throughout in the most elegant and thor- 
ough manner as to paper, press-work and 
art illustration. A complete set of the fis! 
portraits contained in the work will form 
an unrivaled collection in natural history, 
and will be invaluable as a contribution 
hitherto unattempted to the angler’s liter- 
ature. 


The Spirit of Man: An Essay in Civris- 


| tian Philosophy. By Arthur Chandler. 


(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.75.) 
We have no further knowledge of the au- 
thor of this modest little volume than what 
he gives on his title-page, that he is the 
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rector of an Anglican church, and has been 
fellow and tutor of Brasenose, Oxford. His 
book indicates that he will be heard from 
some day. It opens with a strong discussion 
of the theory of knowledge, in which Mr. 
Chandler comes out in a peculiarly effective 
way for the reality of knowledge, and the 
objective reality of its object. In the follow- 
ing chapter on the nature of man and the 
work of Christ he seems sometimes to ap- 
proach Maurice. Some of the boldest and 
ijinest thinking in the volume relates to the 
New Testament doctrine of spirit. The 
same original touch may be traced through 
the chapters on freedom, virtue and institu- 
tions. In fact, the whole book is one we do 
not like to read rapidly, and which, read it 
as we will, we shall be likely to lay aside to 
read again. 


Dante and His Ideal. By Herbert Baynes, 
M.R.A.S. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
#) cents.) In this little essay, which now ap- 
pears as one of the tiny “‘ Dillettante Li- 
brary’? volumes, the student of Dante will 
tind an eloquent plea for Dr. Karl Witte’s 
theory of the great poet’s purpose in writ- 
ing his immortal trilogy. Many striking pas- 
sages from the ‘ Divine Comedy” are given 
in the original and there are some transla- 
tions. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
Dante after the celebrated one of Giotto’s 
fresco at Florence. A Translation 
of Dante’s Eleven Letters, with Explana- 
tory Notes and Historical Comments. 
By Charles Sterrett Latham. Edited 
by George Rice Carpenter, with a Pref- 
ace by Charles Eliot Norton. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) This isa 
student’s edition of Dante’s letters, with 
scholarly notes and comments accompanied 
with plates of reference. The conditions 
under which Mr. Latham did this excellent 
work lend a pathetic interest to it, and the 
lesson of the book is therefore not wholly 
for the student of letters. 





Prof. E. J. Hamilton, of Hamilton Col- 
lege, publishes through Ginn & Co. a text- 
book in formal logic, entitled, The Modal- 
ist; or, The Laws of Rational Conviction. 
The author “claims to have completed a 
work which Aristotle left unfinished, and 
that, too, in a way which would be ap- 
proved by this great thinker were he now 
living.” The leading feature of this im- 
proved logic appears to consist in the recog- 
nition of modal propositions as a part of the 
subject matter of the science, and the title 
of the book was selected for this reason. 
The treatise is largely metaphysical in char- 
acter, and on that account and because the 
author employs many words of his own 
coinage or in senses other than the common, 
we should incline to regard it as better 
adapted for the use of his own classes than 
for that of the classes of other teachers. It 
is, however, evidently the product of patient 
thought, and is marked with strong convic- 
tion. Teachers of logic who accept the 
modified realism of the author may find 
that the book contains suggestions of value. 


Sharp Eyes. A Rambler’s Calender. By 
Wm. Hamilton Gibson. (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $5.00.) Mr. Gibson is a 
rarely gifted man. His writings are charm- 
ing and his pictures are lovely. It would 
not be a fair expression of truth, however, for 
us to stop with but two adjectives of appre- 
ciation when a book like this one is in hand. 
Realism and romance are blent here as 
Nature in her annual round blends them. 
Mr. Gibson has sharp eyes; his Vision is that 
of the true artist. What he sees he can de- 
scribe and picture. To go through his superb 
volume is like strolling through the four 
seasons with a cunning naturalist for guide, 
but it is much more; for Mr. Gibson selects 
with discretion. He has the poet’s instinct 
for what is fit. It is a book for the eyes, the 
imagination and the intellectual taste, and 
its appeal is manifold. As a gift-book we 
should think it would be one of the attrac- 
tions on any stall. 


A. C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago, have 
added to their series of ‘“‘Great French 
Writers” a translation by Jenny Hale 
Gardiner of Albert Sorel’s Madame de 
Staél. We have not read the original; but 
this translation bears internal evidence of 
being but fairly done. The book, however, 
is interesting as being a compact and bril- 
liant study of Madame de Staél’s works 
through the events of her life. Frenchmen 
know better than others how to do this sort 
of thing; but they know as well how to 
pique a vicious taste with something more 
than hints of what would better be kept 
quite out of thought. The story of Ma- 
dame de Staél’s life is a good field for such 
ingenuity and after reading this little book 
the average American may, perhaps, have 
less regard than he shonld have for her char- 
acter as woman and as writer, (Price, $1.00.) 














A Study of Greek Philosophy. By Ellen 
M. Mitchell, with an Introduction by Wil- 
liam Rounseville Alger. (S. C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. $1.25.) This is a collection of 
thirty-six brief studie: of the varying phases 
of Greek philosophy from Thales to the Neo- 
Platonists contained in a small volume of 
282 16mo pages. Itis a brilliant piece of 
work which has more honest and well di- 
rected work in it than most ‘“‘ Studies” of 
this kind have. It makes impressions, at all 
events, and marks out its course clearly, 
firmly, and if not always on the line of the 
greatest critical caution and accuracy, yet 
close enough to it for all practical purposes 
and as close to it as is possible without dry 
and complex refinements. The majority of 
readers will find it a better book than if it 
were more critical and vastly more interest- 
ing and lively. 


Seas and Lands. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Illustrated. (New York: Longmans, Green 
&Co. $5.00.) Sir Edwin Arnold’s letters to 
the Daily Telegraph of London, have beer 
made into this large and elegant volume. 
It is an interesting book. The style is not 
of the best quality, but it describes and pic 
tures things with clearness; and what Sir 
Edwin has seen, especially in Japan, is here 
projected with striking effect. Doubtless 
reading these letters from various places in 
Japan, is the very next thing to actual 
travel in that interesting land. We do not 
think so much of Sir Edwin’s letters from 
the United States, tho they are well 
enough. Evidently he did not study us as 
faithfully as he studied the Japanese. The 
illustrations are illustrations and nothing 
more, which makes them a commendable 
and valuable feature of the volume. 


A Frenchman in America. By Max 
O’Rell. Illustrated. (New York: Cassell 
Publishing Co. $2.00.) The portrait of 
Max O’Rell, which serves as frontispiece 
for this sprightly and most readable book, 
shows a round-faced, bald head, the eyes 
covered with spectacles, the ears standing 
out like those of an opossum, a rather 
pleasant mouth and a well set nose. The 
chief feature of the work is its show of clev- 
erness in making praise a foil for blame in 
such a way that one, while reading, scarcely 
knows whether one is vexed or pleased. It 
is a book full of bright things, true things, 
and if read without pique or prejudice, will 
be a wholesome tonic for most Americans. 
At times O’Rell’s efforts at wit are weak 
and now and again his cleverness dwindles 
into mere smartness. His course is about 
run. 


Headlong Hall. By Thomas Love Pea- 
cock. Edited by Richard Garnett, LL.D. 
(London: J. M. Dent & Co. $1.00.) To our 
thinking the best part of this book is the 
biographical introduction by Dr. Garnett, 
which is an interesting piece of writing. 
Peacock was not a romancer to set the world 
to wondering, and he was but a poor poet. 
Being Shelley’s friend, however, did for him 
and his work what the sun does for the 
moon. To be sure a leisurely reader whose 
patience is golden can grind out content of 
a sort from the crotchety pages of Head- 
long Hall and the like. It is a quaint 
and beautiful book in its print and bind- 
ing, and it has for its frontispiece a picture 
of Newark Abbey. 


The Sunday Question; or, the Lord’s Day 
its Sacredness, Permanence and Valuc, as 
shown by its Origin, History, and Use. By 
S. Edward Warren, C.E. (James H. Earle, 
Boston. $1.50.) There is a deal of good 
sense and cogent reasoning in this volume. 
The author puts aside technicalities and 
goes for realities. He believesin a religious 
Sunday, and gives reasons whose force seri- 
ous readers must feel. He sees the weak- 
ness of the Sabbatarian argument, and sub- 
stitutes for it the Christian arguments of 
New Testament precept, of Christian prac- 
tice, and, more than all, the abiding use- 
fulness of the institution. The author’s 
reasoning represents the best and strongest 
thinking on the subject. 


The Abbess of Port Royal and other 
French Studies, By Maria Ellery Mackaye. 
With an Introduction by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. (Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
$1.50.) There is a good solid framework of 
excellence to hold these essays up. In the 
first place they were well worth writing, 
and they are well wrought out to a prac- 
tical and acceptable end. The paper on 
Beaumarchais gives the ordinary reader a 
strong, almost startling picture of a phase 
of our revolutionary struggle about which 
the ordinary reader bas heard but little. 
“The Abbess of Port Royal,’ and “ Pro- 
vengal Song”’ are good reading, and so is the 
* Song of Roland.” 


The [Uustrated London News for Christ- 
mas, 1891, comes out with stories and en- 




















gravings for the season and large brilliant 
chromos for presentation. The children 
cannot complain of the generous provision 
made for them in their edition of the News, 
Father Christmas, with ‘The Children’s 
Casket of Pictures,’ a large, fat folio, rich 
in full-page illustrations from big blocks 
in every tune and key and with fun, diver- 
sion and bright entertainment enough in 
it all to carry the youngsters through the 
whole Christmastide. 


Atlantis Arisen. By Frances Fuller 
Victor. Tllustrated. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $2.50.) This is a book on 
Washington and Oregon. The writer is at 
home with her subject and has managed to 
make the work not only readable but valu- 
able in a good measure as a guide book and 
traveling companion. If the matter had 
been more carefully condensed it would 
have been better. 


The Bookworm. An illustrated treasury 
of old-time literature comes to us from A. 
C. Armstrong & Son, of New York. It 
makes a superb volume well filled with 
matter interesting to all lovers of books 
and the love of old-time book-making. We 
like this volume quite as well as any that 
we have seen. The frontispiece is a copy of 
“St. Christopher,” the first dated woodcut. 


From Brentano’s in this city we have an 
illustrated song series, text and music, 
printed on a handsome quarto page illu- 
minated with lithographic designs. The 
volumes of the series so far as we have seen 
them are five in number: I, Faust, The 
Flower Song and the Spinniny Song; I, 
Magnificat; III, Onward Christian Soldicr; 
IV, Carmen; V, Lohengrin. ($1.50 per vol. 


With Poet and Player. By William Dav- 
enport Adams (The same, $1.25), is a 
handsome little book full of light, short 
sketches, graceful, gossipy and entertain_ 
ing. It is just the volume for one’s stray 
moments of leisure; better than a cigar, if 
one would only think so. 


Talks on Getting Married. By T. T-. 
Eaton. (Louisville, Kentucky: Baptist 
Book Concern.) These talks are full of 
sound advice to men and women on the 
subject of matrimony, the home, the family, 
and the duties connected with the highest 
domestic relations. 


Studies, Literary and Social. By Rich- 
ard Malcolm Johnston. (Indianapolis: The 
Bowen-Merrill Co.) We do not find this 
book in the least like Mr. Johnston’s excel- 
lent work in droll fiction. It is a collection 
of commonplace essays of small literary 
merit. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT is engaged on a history 
of Victorian Literature. 





.- Mr. Andrew Lang has edited Burns 
for the Parchment Library. 


..Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has just 
sent home a newstory of thirty thousand 
words, called ‘‘ The Beach of Palesa.’’ 


.-Mr. Thomas Wright is engaged in ar- 
ranging an edition of Cowper’s letters, 
including some four hundred hitherto un- 
published. 


..Mr. Edgar Fawcett contributes a 
paper on ‘“‘The Woes of the New York 
Working Girl’’ to the December number of 
The Arena. 


..-Mrs. Sutherland Orr will reply to 
some of the criticisms of her “Life of 
Browning”’ in an early number of the 
Fortnightly.. 


..The Harpers announce “From the 
Easy Chair,” a volume of selections from 
Mr. Curtis’s monthly contributions to Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


..Mr. Richard Malcolm Johnston will 
publish with Bowen, Merrill & Co., early 
next year, a second series of his ‘Studies, 
Literary and Social.” 


..The Rev. Dr. Alvah Hovey, President 
of the Newton Theological Institute, will 
soon publish with Silver, Burdett & Co., of 
Boston, a volume of “‘ Studies in Ethics and 
Religion.” 


..Mr. William M. Fullerton, whose vol- 
ume, “‘In Cairo,’’ has just been issued by 
the Macmillans, is engaged on a book of 
Studies in the Peloponnesus, which he ex- 
plored on donkey-back. 


. 

..The staff of the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography presented Mr. Leslie 
Stephen with a pair of silver candlesticks 
and a pen-tray on his retirement from the 
chief editorship last week. 


....‘ Jerusalem, the Holy City,’ is the 
title of Mrs, Oliphant’s new book which 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co, are to publish 








once, uniform in style with ‘‘ The Makers of 
Florence,” ‘‘ Royal Edinburgh,” etc., by the 
same author. It will be generously illus- 
trated by Hamilton Aidé. 


..Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce a 
volume of sermons by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, of Brooklyn, to be published 
immediately; an edition of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” illustrated by Kemble, and ‘‘ Ver- 
mont,” by Rowland E. Robinson, in the 
series of American Commonwealths. 


..The December Atlantic contains a 
paper of “‘Joseph Severn and his Corre- 
spondents,” by Mr. William Sharp, who 
has lately completed a Memoir of Severn 
and edited his letters. Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier appears with one of her attractive 
literary papers, this time singing ‘The 
Praises of War.’’ Besides these two papers 
there is Mr. Lowell’s essay on Shakespeare’s 
“Richard III, *» and “The Transition in 
New England Theology,” by Prof. A. V. 
G. Allen. Mr. Henry James concludes his 
story, ‘‘The Chaperon”; and Mr. Lafcadio 
Hearn gives us another of his Japanese 
papers. 


..The Christmas number of Harper’s 
Magazine has some features of more than 
ordinary worth. The frontispiece is a re- 
production of one of Rossetti’s pictures, 
Ecce Ancillt Domini; and the opening 
paper is a fully illustrated article by Henry 
Van Dyke on “The Annunciation.’’ Mr. 
T. B. Aldrich contributes a story, ‘‘My 
Cousin, the Colonel’’; and Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis another of his clever sketches 
of contemporary society, called ‘“‘ Her First 
Appearance.’”’ There is also a short tale of 
Canadian French life by Mr. William Mc- 
Lennan; but it is so thickly strewn with 
commas, elision marks, apostrophes, dashes 
and corrupt words that the pages are quite 
revolting to the eye. It is a mistaken piece 
of art, such work as this, and is an unfor- 
tunate beginning fora young writer. He 
should remember that his first duty is to 
write English. ‘‘ His Ship” is the title of 
a sixty line poem by James Russell Lowell. 
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St. Nicholas. An _ [Illustrated Magazine 4 
Young Folks. Conducted by Mary Ma 
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James B, Greenough. 74¢x5\4, pp. xxii, 16 
Boston: GR GS Do ccceesctcecccccscscctsccccese 165 

Over the Bounding Waves of Life. Illustrated 
by Frederick apecken. 1434x334, Boston: 

De Wolfe, Fiske & 

With Wind and Tide maenoman Bound. Illus- 

| apn . W. Benneman. 14x84. The 


The ie g islents of ine Ni Bt By Ja ones 
om ey x5, ndianapolis, 
The Bowen-Marrit bo pecceesescene $8 > . 
dee ae Wild Flower. By Sarah M. B. Piatt. 
1x: sit, pp. 38. New York: Frederick A. Stokes - 
ban ccesastoonneceeecnedm capbeperessccesceged cscs 1% 
The ‘Chutes, A_New Selection of qprroved 
a for Pe gt brn y Basi 
534x: PP. uisville, a “ 
tist Book on ceséicancsvcccccce vs aneane > 0 
Pine Valley. By Lewis B. France. 85x4, pp. 38. 
Denver, Col.: The Chain and Hardy UVo...... 


Caapee of Italian Gpetety in the Eighteenth 
ntury. From the “Journey” of Mrs. 
Plossl, With an Introduction by the Count- 
ess Evelyn Martinengo Cesareco. 8x5}<, pp. 
327. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons..... 20 
ei pater, the Pharaohs. A History Derived 
a = be Monumeste. By Heinrich 
ao Edition mdensed 
an Thoroughly” Re y M. Broderick. 
With M Pp ane and Illustrations. 9x6, 
PP. XXvill, 469. The same...........0.-seeeeeene 500 
Sketches from the hove - cat 4 and 
aoe ina the Rev. E. 


An linduetive cone Primer. 2, William 


ty ry ¥ ye k, Burgess. ee a 
. ew or cinna’ 
xB pp. il ore sou Ske 1G oat are 100 
A ba ae Greek Treged 


same,,,,..... 0% 
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The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. Darro 
Edition. 9x63. In two volumes. Volume I, 
pp. xii, 266. folume LI, pp. vi, 312. The 


BRING. 2.2000 rccecccccvercccesesesesecessecses seses 6 00 
Reference History of the pain States. td 
Hannah A. po Aby 9 as A. 754x5, pp. xi 


ID. Boston: Gini & Co. .c.ccccessssecepeccesce 690 
The Story of Sodom. “ “Ribiie al wep oe By 
.C, yg Illustrated Way ». Snyder. 

s 1) DP 235. New York: t & ‘Eaton — 150 
Faith '. Hope, 1 Lave, and Duty. Hy Daniel Wisse, 

Mex44, pp. xi, 456. The me bdatoscsdes 100 
The Guintesorete of Ibsenism. G. Bernard 


Shaw. 74¢x54q, pp. villi, 170. oston: Ben 

KR. Tuc her « cogscegnocepsedesedbscegete ¥. 02% 
The Last ‘Days of Pompell. By Edward Bulwer. 

Lytton (Lord Lytton). In two volumes. Vol- 

ume I, 8x6, pp, xix, 216. Volume I, pp. vii, 

25. Boston: Mstes & Lanriat............ -... 





_NEW PUBLICATIONS 
AT 


WHIT TAKER’S, 


Nos. 2 and 3 Bible House, 
Cor. 9th St. and 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(Opposite ** Denning’s,’? and close to 

‘¢ 1°? Station of 3d Ave. Road), 
You will find all the leading publications of 





the season, as well as Christmas cards, noév- 
elties, toy-books, calendars, and many other 
things that make acceptable gifts for culti- 
vated people. 
MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS NOW, TO BE 
DELIVERED LATER, 

AT 


WHITTAKER’S. 
D. LOTHROP CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


ARABIAN | NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 

ME editec with Introduction, by 

anser 13, D D. L Bh... edition. 4 vols. wtuil- pi R 

illustrations. $6.00. 

*To be ignorant of the * Arabian Nights’ is to have 
lost some of the most delightful entertainment which 
literature affords,’ 

A new edition of these ever-popular “ Stories of Ro- 
mance,” containing at Icast four times the reading 
found in the ordinary one-volume edition. 

“ Thoroughly edited, charmingly illustrated, and 


earefully printed and bound.”’— Bosik 


LEAVE ‘Ss FROM AN ARTIST'S 

1h L.-b0OK By WEDWORTH WADSWORTH. 

Re autifully eng graved by ANDREW. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth, gilt, $4.00; full morocco, #8,., 


“Nothing could be more beautiful or appropriate 


m Transerip 


for a gift book than this truly exquisite volume, whie h 
contains some of the most charming poetry of ‘Nature 
ever written, illustrated by pictures each one of which 
is a gem in design and execution.’’—Geyer’s Stutioner. 
WITH THE BIRDS. Selected Poems from 

the vest English and American authors. with fifty 

full-page iUlustrations by GIACOMELLI, etc. Sve, 

Cloth, $1.5). 

“ Glacome lli’s charming representations of * great 
Nature’s hi ApPY commoners’ are of especial grace and 
beauty. The book is so unique as to occupy a place by 
Stee if without competitor or rival.”’—Christian A:ro- 


THE § STORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
By EDW AR EVERETT HALE. svo. Fully illustra- 
te ‘ (A Subscription Book.) $1.50. 

Seventh volume in the notable “ Story of the States” 

Series. 

A gracious contribution to American history, which 
every lover of the Old Bay State may read with pride 
as the most concise, most practical, yet most pictur- 


esque presentation of the records of the Common- 
wealth. 


THE STORY OF NEW MEXICO. 


Eighth Vol. in “Story of the Stutes” Series. By 
HORATIO O. LADD, A.M. 8vo, fully illustrated. $1.50. 


in its antiquity, which dates back to 600 A.p., 
occupancy by cliff. dwellers, Spaniards, li 
Mexicans and United States citizens, its st 









nection with the old and the new, New Me 
passes all the other States of the Union, 

New York, Ohio, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Vermont, 
and Kentucky issued previously. 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., me. om. 


Send for Full Catalogue and IlNustrated } Hold ty List 


v > Yes; you can have a fine pot- 
I ree; full of 


\s LVEN at syeV ALLEN 


INYOUR SIT Be 
MIDWINTER. _ 





Send us 50 « 


complete, con 


‘nts for our 
. ise and capital 
Magazine for ons year and we 
will send you as premiu M, 2 













bunch of the best for eign grown 
“pips” or roots of Lily of the 
Valley packedin mossall ready 
for growing. With ordinary 
care they will thrive and ple ise 
the most novel and satis. 
factory premium ever offered. 
Write to-day. Address. —, 





Wer’s MAGAZINE, Rochester NS 


Vick’s Magacine te in ite 15th year. 
Price reduced from $1.25, 








Doctor: THERE 'S VERY LITTLE THE MAT- 


TER WITH HIM, MADAM. HE NEEDS A 
TONIC PERHAPS; HE MIGHT TAKE SOME- 
THING TO BRIGHTEN HIM UP A BIT. 
Johnny: \'D LIKE TO TAKE “ST. NICHOLAS " 
Doctor: JUST THE THING! YOU COULD N'T 
DO BETTER. 


Ty the Chrisiinas number; om every news-stand. 


Worthington’ New Books, 


OUR BOYS 
FRENCH. 





IN TRELAND. By 
Profusely illustrated. 


HARRY W. 





The renowned author takes us, so to speak, every- 
where, makes us acquainted with the eountry and 
people, shows us its beautiful lakes, cities and moun- 
pee. and gives us vivid glimpses of its romantic 

story. 


WITH STANLEY IN AFRICA. By Capt. 
McCLURE. With numerous illustrations. 1 vol., 
8vo, cloth, $2.5, 

Complete account of the travels and adventures of 
Henry M. Stanley in the dark continent, how he found 
Livingstone and Emin Pasha, etc. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF SPAIN. By 
JAMES MEW. With 36 etchings by R. de Los Rios, 
illustrating the works of Cervantes, Le Sage, Men- 
doza and Aleman. 1 vol., royal 8vo, $5.00. 


MEMORY’S SKETCH BOOK. With designs 
by HELEN P. STRONG. 1 vol., oblong 4to, boards, 
$2.50. 

The most attractive gift book of the year, showing 


exquisite designs printed in purple tints. The illus- 
trations interpret successfully poems of great authors. 


WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL, Original 
Stories, Poems, Bonnariies. Sketches of Natural 
History, ete. With over 200 illustrations. 4to, 
boards, $1.25. 


| bra restoratio: 
and distinctiv: 





WORTHINGTON 0O., 747 Broadway, N. x. 


Beautiful Books. 


EXQUISITE BINDINGS. 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 


Foupa as Eprrion. By BULWER (Lord Lytton). 
This thrilling historical novel is } progeces ina oper 
manner with fifty photogravure illustrations 
of Pompeii as it now ie, and fram eale- 

ms and with a magnificent 
"Pou petinn bindi 


2 vols., crown 5vo, embossed in in fulf; gold, $6.00. 


THE LILY OF THE ARNO ; 


Or, FLORENCE, PAST AND PRESENT. By VIRGINIA 
W.JOHNSON. In the beautiful Flower y of Italy, 


there is am an 
abundance of which the author has delicately inter- 
woven with descriptions of the cam- 
iles and the m' people. Illustrated wi 
twenty-five of interest in 


staqpevenes of points 
Florence. Crown 8vo, vellum cloth, illuminated in 
gold and colors, $3.00. 


RIENZI. 


THE LAST OF THE ROMAN TRIBUNES. By BULWER 


ROMANESQUE EDITION. 


(Lord fn A Ly edition of this splendid his- 
rical roman ch stands without an equal, ful 
of. phovograv Roman _photo- 


vane “illustrations from 
vols., crown 8vo, embossed 


in gold, gilt tops, 


go 
ROMOLA. 


Uniform with the “ Rienzi” and“ Last Days of Pom- 
peli,” with 60 photogravures. 2 vols., $6.00. 


For sale by ail booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


RSTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


“The Man Without a Country. P 


BY EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


OvER HALF A MILLION SOLD. Elegantly bound in 
cloth. If you want to know what it is worth, ask 
what your bookstore charges for it. 


“ For your cqualey, boy, and for that flag, never dream 
a dream but of serving her, as she bids you, though the 
service carry you through a thousand hells. No matter 
what happens to you, no ler who flatters you or who 
abuses you, never look at another flag, never let a night 

— but on pray God yh — thats ag. ... Stand by 

poy, ¢ 2 you yew, mother, if those 
ans ‘ils there had got hold 4 = 2. ay.” 

We give this book to you free, postpaid, with a Trial 
Subscription to the BOSTON COMMONWEALTH for 14 
weeks for only 50c. by Postal Note, or 2c. stamps. 

THE COMMON WEALTH is a first-class Ii page weekly 
paper, edited by caw asp rd HALE, D.D., oe rae —_- 
ERICK E. GOODRICH, with + re,° oP < 
and special writers. GIVE IT RIA yh 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING 00, be 


25 | BROMFIED ST., BOSTON, MAS' MASS. — 


By GEORGE ELIorT. 








THE NEW 
CHAMBERS'3 ENOYOLOPEDIA. 


Vols. I., I1., I11.,1V., V., VI., VIL, and VIII. ready. 
Vols. [X. and X. to be published during 1892. Re- 
vised and rewritten. New type, new illustrations, 
new subjects, new maps. Concise, simple, clear, 
accurate, and easy of reference, it is well adapted 
for general use; when completed it will be fifteen 
years [ater than any other encyclopedia in the 
market. Price per vol: cloth, $3.00; cloth, uncut, 
$3,00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. 


Specimen pages mailed on application. 


“ There is no doubt that this edition will meet the 
public approval. It is suited in price, conciseness, 
compreliensiveness, elegance, and accuracy for the 
widest circulation. Its publication is a most impor- 
tant event. In point of scholarship there is no ency- 
clopeedia, not even excepting the Britannica, which 
will outrank this one. he chief charm of this edition 
is that its scholarship is put in shape to be taken and 
used profitably by the average reader. In the matter 
of maps, in which line we have examined the volumes 
with special care, we believe that no finer were ever 
published in a work of similar grade. "—Pitisburg 
Christian Advocate. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


Is, in the truest sense, the Sramnene DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGU AGE, and it is so accepted 
by the great body of literary men. The truth of this 
statement may be readily ascertained by an in- 
spection of our literary productions, particularly in 
regard to the spelling of certain words wherein 
dictionaries differ. It will be found that in at least 
three-fourths of the standard works of tie language 
«nad in most of the leading periodicals the orthography 
is according to Worcester. In fact, the re liter- 

ary interests of this country and of England are 

now substantially united in the use et the 
forme given in Yorcester’s Dictio arge 
uarto. Bound in sheep, $10.00; half Trnssia, oe 

W ith patent index, 74 cents additional. 











Specimen pages mailed on application. 


VALUABLE GIFT BOOKS 
For the Home Library. 


LIPPINOOTTS BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Countries, and accounts of the various 
Subjects of the Norse, Hindoo and Classic Mytholo- 
Fics. with ~ Pronunciation of their Names in the 

ifferent panqensee | in which they occur. By 
JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL rge octavo. 
Bound in sheep, $13.00; haif Russia, $15.00. 


It is really a crelepntie, within itself, including 
every character that has strong claims to our notice, 
either from = blic Toe gy Ot lasting celebrity, and 
from it ma gathered a ow ledge of the lives of 
those who have made the wo the world’ 's s history famous. 


HALF-HOUR SERIES. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES Morais. Uni- 
form in style, size, and binding. 
Half-Heurs with the Best Humorous 
Authors. . 
(sr ust published.) Embraces some of the choicest writ- 
ngs of the best American, English, and foreign hu- 


aL In four volumes. Imo. Cloth, gilt 
$6.00; half morocco, $10.00; three-quarters calt. #1 $13. rie 


Half-Hours with American History. 

Two volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth $3.00; half mo- 
rocco, $5.00; three-quarters calf, $6.50. 

Half-Hours with the Best American 
Authors. 

Opngiete in four crown 8vo volumes. Cloth, $6.00; 
half morocco, $10.00; mee calf, $13.00. 
8vo size, 4 vols., half cloth, $ 

Half-Hours with the Best Foreign 
Authors. 

Nine volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gut A haeaee half 

morocco, $10.00; three-quarters calf, 


“ This collection is in truth an extremely interestin, 
one, and the books of the time offer no better meth 
fora ready, acquaintance with the ‘choice and master- 
spirits’ of literature.”—New York Times. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








Lill 


mas pictures. 


A splendid gift- book for only 25 cents. 





Salons, 
Gun and Rod,” 
the famous * Brownie Books,” etc. 
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The Christmas “Century” 


A beautiful Christmas number— Christmas stories, Christmas poems, Christ- 
A great list of contributors. 
See special offer to new subscribers in the December number. ‘ 


The Christmas “St. Nicholas” 


Sold everywhere; price 35 cents. 


A year’s subscription to this ‘‘ the best ‘ 


of children’s S magnsines, ' $3.00o—a Christmas present twelve times a year. 


Christmas Books Né 


Write to the publishers for particulars Tegardiny 
now entirely completed. Ask to see at the stores ‘ 

" «Siberia and the Exile System,” ~ Geor Ee Kennan, ‘‘ Sport with 
etc.,—for children, “* — 


The Century Dictionary, 
he Women of the French 


P°r es jorie 


iS ( 
Jan rie and Her Papa," S 
E CENTUR ‘ 


CO., New York. 
it £ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


New Importations. 


Lady Mary Wortley. Montagu and 
Her Friends. 


Select Passages from Her Letters. Edited 
by A. R. Ropes, M.A. With 9 portraits 
on copper, after Sir Godfrey Kneller and 
other artists, of Lady Montagu, her hus- 
band, her son, Pope, Congreve, Richard- 
son, Swift, Sarah, Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, and Queen Caroline. Crown 8vo, 
$2.50. 

UNIFORM WITH 

FANNY BURNEY AND HER 
FRIENDS. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

HORACE WALPOLE AND HIs 
WORLD. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

MRS. THRALE, afterwards MRS, 
PIOZZI. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


The Bard of the Dimboyitza. 
ROUMANIAN FOLK-SONGS. 
Collected from the peasants by H&éLinr 

VACARESCO. Translated by CARMEN 
SYLVA and ALMA STRETTELL. With an 
Introduction by CARMEN SYLVA. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $3.00. 

“ These ms have the wild popular ballads. and the 


poe 
flerce simplicity of all true 
There are elements ns the — ce oy in all beautiful 


— = epic. 
paderic Harrison, in the Fortnightly. 


The Afghan Wars. 


1839-42 and 1878-80. By ARCHIBALD Fornes. 
With Portraits and Plans. A new vol- 
ume in the “ Events of Our Own Times” 
Series. 8vo, $1.75. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA, 
Sir E. HAMLEY. &8vo, $1.75. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY OF 1857. By 
Col. G. B. MALLESON. 8vo, $1.75. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN ENGINEERING, 
By Prof. VERNON-HARCOURT. 8vo, $1.75. 


Glimpses of Italian Society 
the Eighteenth Century. 


From the journey of Mrs. Piozzi with in- 
troduction by Countess Martinengo- 
Cesaresco. Illustrated. Crown §&vo, 
$2.00. 


Captain Gronow’s Reminiscences 
and Recollections. 


Being Anecdotes of the Camp,Courts, Clubs, 

and Society, 1810-1860, with Portrait and 

38 plates, colored by hand. By JosEPH 
GREGO. 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00. 

Captain Gronow was one of the brightest, most 


racy and interesting of ruconteurs, and his anecdotes 
relate to one of the most eventful periods of history. 


Lyrics from the Dramatists of the 
Elizabethan Age. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN. New edition, 
foolscap, 8vo, $1.50. 


London—Past and Present. 


Its History, Associations, and Traditions. 
By Henry B. WHEATLEY, F-.S.A. 
Based on Cunningham’s Handbook. 
Laid paper, 3 vols., medium 8vo, $20.00. 


“ The work is so studded with quotations from the 
old poets and essayists, and with illustrations of by. 
gone manners and historical events, that it may be 
taken up at aay time for amusement as well as infor- 
es’ It isa sort of distillation from = lish his- 

ecdote, and biography, with a sprinkling of 
anctant | gossip and scandal.”—Inverness Courier. 


By Gen. 


*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent upon receipt of price. New Holiday Catalogue 
ready. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SOND 


743°745 Broadway, New York. 





Books for the Holidays 
AND FOR ALL SEASONS 
6. P.PUTNAM’SSONS, NEW YORK & LONDON, 


Have recently issued’ the following catalogues of 
éesirable books. 


1. IMustrated Catalogue of Publications for 
the Heliday Season including Books for 
Young People. 

2. Illustrated Prospectus of the Story of the 
Nations Series. 

3. Illustrated Prospectus of the Heroes of 
the Nations Series. 

4. List of a Few Choice Books in Rich Bind- 
ings. 

5. Notes on New Books,a quarterly bulletin. 

Any of the above lists mailed on application. 
Cc, P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
7 & @ WEST &D 8T., NEW YORE 
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‘eal 


and lofty character. 


Episodes in My Life; by the Count de Lesseps. 


of Roses. 33 YARD OF ROSES.” 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. A 


1 
: 
) 
. siatininee bel 


—_ 


“ No other weekly paper contains so great a variety of entertaining and instructive reading at so low a price.” 


The Youth’s Companion. 


Among the Notable Features to be given in The Companion for 1892 are articles by 


W.E. Gladstone and Count de Lesseps. 


A Rare Young Man; by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


in a most amusing manner how he came to build the Suez Canal, 





Souvenir Christmas Number, 24 Pages, Given to all New Subscribers, 


892, and for a Full Year from that Date. 


— oe who send $1.75 now, will receive THE YOUTH’S COMPANION FREE to January 


Mention this paper ee a gyre 4 and receive “A Jan. 1892. 


Its production has cost TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 


Send Check, Post-ofice Order, or Registered Letter at our risk. Address, 


It describes the life of a young inventor of extraordinary gifts 
From the first line to the last it is deeply interesting, and is written in a most attractive style. 
The venerable Count de Lesseps will contribute a delightful paper, telling 


Specimen Copies Free. 


For Young 
People 
and 
The Family. 


ee 


Free to 
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Notable Books for Library Use and Holiday Gifts 


The Founding of the German Empire. 
Translated from the German of Heinrich von Sybel 
by Prof. MARSHALL L. Funnies of the Boston Uni- 
versity. Vol. 4(with ortuats of © panera Frederick) 
is now ready, and will be followed shortly by Vol. 5, 
completing the set of 5 vols. 8vo, cloth, per 7 
*2.00; or in half morocco, $3.00 per vol. 


Recollections of a Private. A story of 
the Army of the Potomac. By WARREN LEE Goss, 
author of “Jed.” With over 80 illustrations b; 
Chapin and Shelton. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3.25; sea. 
russia, $4.25; half morocco, $5.00. 


Making the Most of Life. By the Rev. J. 

R. MILLan, D.D., author of “Silent Times.”’ 16mo, 

A Goowe of Famous Composers. iy: Na- 
AN HASKELL DOLE, formerly mus 

the Philadelphia Press and Evening ate with 


portraits of Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, Haydn, etc. 
2mo, $1.50. 


Famous English Statesmen. By SARAH 
K. BOLTON, author of “ Poor Begs Who ame Fa- 
mous,” etc. With portaits of Gladstone, John 
Bright, Robert Peel, ete. 12mo, $1.50. 


Thrown on Her Own Resources; or, 
What Girls Can Do. By “JENNIE JUNE” 


(Mrs. or A book for girls. 12mo, with portrait 
of the author, $1.09. 


The Jo-Bemt Boys. By the Rev. J. F. 
COWAN, D.D., editor of “Our Young People,” etc. 
Illustrated by H. W. Pierce. 12mo, $1.50. 


Half a Dozen Girls. By ANNA CHAPIN 
= AY, » author of “ Half a Dozen Boys.” Illustrated. 
2m0o, 3. 


An Entire Stranger. By the Rev. T. L. 
BAILY. _ Illustrated. Wmo, $1.2. A thoroughly 
practical book, and we shall be glad to see it in the 
vands of all teachers and their scholars. 


Tennyson's Poems. Handy Volume 
Editon. 8 vols. Cloth, gilt rom vonent cloth 


Halt Rusia, gily edges, leather box 
Half calf, gilt 
ussia, gilt edges, 






American seal 
ners, fancy leatherette case ..... ......+-++++++ 


Dickens’ Camngiute Works, 3 new edition 
from new large faced t pe. = ell leaded. 15 Volume 
Edition, clothe $18.7 755 $22.50; oe halt calf, $37.50 

id $45.00. olume Editon 799 full- page iliustra- 
tions, cloth, $40.00; half calf, $30.00; half levant, $110. 


Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. With 
48 illustrations engraved by Andrew. Carefu ed 
printed from beautiful type on caperton ——- 
je r, 2 volumes, 12mo, cloth, 
calf, $9.00; edition de luae, Ui anita to 3) Vn bers 
ed copies, rge paper, Japan proofs mounted, $10.00 


Tom Brown’s School Days. By Lapeer ang 
HUGHES. With 58illustrationsengraved by Andrew. 
Carefully printed from beautiful type on © “aiendered 
paren ont — cloth, $2.00; full gilt, $2.50; edition de 

to 250 numbe oe copies, large paper, 
Japan — Bt, $5.00. 


The Narrative of Captain Coignet, Soldier 
of the Empire, 1776-1850. An — —— aphical ac- 
count of one of Napoleon’s Bod: ully illus- 
trated. 12mo, half leather, $2. Graf calf, $5.00. 


The Lotus Series of Poets. 6 vols., 12mo. 

Each volume illustrated with a Sere ure title- 

pape by the dest 

s y rand bound 

in original and ang. a1 oo r volume. 

$2.00; parti-colored clot fan beanued le colored 
silk, boxed China silk, $2.00 


Rebert Browning. Lalla Rookh. Lucile. 
Tennyson. Mrs. Browning. Lady of the Lake. 


The Alhambra Series of Notable Books. 
6 vols., 12mo. Each volume illustrated with a photo- 
grav ure title-page and frontispiece from new de- 
signs by the best artists. Carefully aaet on good 
paper and aguas? in — | and ng styles. Price 
per volume. lored cloth, st. 50; change- 
able colored all aii 4 $2.00; China sill, $2.00 


The Alhambra. Romola. Lorna Doone, 
Scottish Chiefs. Notre-Dame. Sketch-Book, 


ure frontispiece and title- 
by be artists. Bound in i nty = Price 


Ba ot nae Ss In Memoriam, 





The Princess. ’ 





Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. HEPWORTH 
DIxoNn. New edition, complete in one volume. 
history of the Tower of London, from the seventh 
London edition, with 47 illustrations. Royal 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song. 
Compiled y CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. New and 
revised edition, with 40 reproductions of autograph 
poomy, an and 32 full- e liustrations Over 900 pages. 

sores 8vo, cloth, gu t edges, boxed, $5.00; full levant, 
gilt, $10.00; tree calf, gilt, $1000. 


Victor Hugo’s Works. Crowell’s Illustrated 
Edition. Gren Ga strations. Printea on superfine 
binding. sok pa. — jaeee ty ve and ~ vcrior 

pod rately or in sets. Clo t to 
eon oper $43.00; nal? 


pelt calf extra, 
ro ah." morocco, $02.30 


Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. Illus- 
trated es, m4... epeee Pinstentiene. Trans- 
ey, 0, cloth, gilt top, 5 


vols., vail etre, su 0 Shalt crushed - 
rocco, Wt ha half crushed levant, $20.00. oe 


A Dic'ionary of Quotations in Prose. 
From American and Foreign Authors, including 
translations from ancientsources. Edited by ANNA 
L. WARD compiler of “A Dictionary of Quotations 
— = he Poets.” Extremely valuable as a book of 

erence, Crown 8vo, cloth, beveled boards, #2.(%; 
halt calf, $4.00 


“ One of the most useful books of its class that ever 
came under our notice.”—Book Buyer. 


A Dictionary of Quotation from the 
Poets. Based upon a at De me’ Revised, cor- 
rected and enlarged. = 4 AL. WARD. Crown 

Svo, cloth, beveled boards, #2. ii half calf, $4.00. 


* The more competent the critic who examines it the 
heartier will be his verdict.” —Congreyationalist. 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
LOUIS ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BoypaueuEE his 
vate Secretary. ited by Col. Phipps. 
New and revised edition, with 34 fall- L- e ft 
and other y hoe 4 re 22mo, cloth, plain, 
$5.00; cloth, gilt to top r label, $9.00; half calf, 
$122.0. Limi edi Be weit over 100 illustrations, 
gilt top, half-leather, $10.0 





The latest American edition, and the only one with 
a complete index. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 46 East 14th Street, New York 





FOR 


CHATTERBOX (Qi 


This name, a household word in every home in the 
land, has become endeared in the hearts of two gen- 
erations, and the readers of the early volumes are 
how men and women, who know that no books will 
delight their children more, or instruct them to a 
greater extent, than these dear old annual volumes, 
whose sales have long since mounted above the mil- 
lion mark, The King of Juveniles. 1 vol., quarto, illu- 
minated board covers, $1.25. 


THE FAMOUS “ ZIGZACS.” 

The best and most successful series of books for 
young people ever made. Over 300,000 volumes already 
Sold. Narratives of travel, history and adventure, 
with anecdote stories associated with the countries 
visited. By H. BUTTERWORTH, editor of the Youth's 
Companion. Full of illustrations. The new volume 
for this year is 
Zigzag Journeys in Australia; 

Or, A VISIT TO THE OCEAN WORLD. Describing the 





wonderful fifth continent ining stories a 
‘liscoveries and of the animals peculiar to this - 
hating country. 


"he other volumes of the series are NORTHWEST, 
BRITISH ISLES, ANTIPODES, INDIA, SUNNY SOUTH, 
LEVANT, ACADIA, OCCIDENT, ORIENT, CLASSIC 
LAND, NORTHERN LANDS, EUROPE. 

Fach, | volume, small quarto, illuminated board 
— ers, -_ 7%. Cloth, gilt, $2.25. 

> by t, on 
17] we obit ,eetoais, receipt 


eee TES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


FRENCH BOOKS 
AND CALENDARS. 


tete stock of FRENCH and ENGLISH publica- 
“ons and HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS now ready. 


WILLIAM BR. JENKINS. 


(Oldest Uptown Book-store.) 
Publisher, Bookseller, Stationer, and Printer. 
531 and 853 Sixth Ave.,corner 48th St.,N.Y. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Good Reading, Cheice Illustrations. 
Used by all Denominations. 


) d~ eared Bright 
in Do rated. Ten or 
more copies So one a 0 oe. = per year. 


Single su 
ae 3 double sheet 
wholesome 
reading, scholee ‘lustratio ona wilted. ad tor younger 
rms same as ‘* 


proline OF GOLD. For Primary classes, in 


ly par beau’ 
clear “ope; 8 a chromo picture each quarte 
| & 50 cts.; 5 copies, 35 cts. each; W or 
ear 
inore copies, 25 ca'each. 


A AN SENGER (Monthly). Full 

‘ht articles from 

sorption, oF pers individual ~ ha 

SC ion, vy cts. & 

year; 5 Sapled te on A seh 00; 20 ~~ $5.50; 40 
or more copies, 15 cts. 


Samples mailed free. Try them. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 


304 FOURTH AV., NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHICAGO, 122 Wabash Ave. 


FREE AND ETN) Sep 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE AOVERTIS'NG AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO,,202 Broadway,N.¥ 











Thus farthe most attractive issue ¢ the season- 
NV. ¥. Observer. 


The Women 


OF THE ) 
French Salons.‘ 


By Mrs. Ametia Gere Mason. Large 
octavo, 300 pages, printed in two 
colors on heavy paper, and mag- 
nificently illustrated. In rich cloth 


binding, stamped in gold, gilt top, W 


$6.00. In full vellum, $10.00. 


The author's style is graceful, vivid, and ,f 
ave may . . « It is a masterpiece of “the 
blishers’ art. Public Opinion.—No more 

utiful example of the fine art of bookmakin ; 
has ever been issued in ica. Phila.Times. 4 
— One of the richest volumes that have come YJ 
from the artistic Century press in many a day. 
— Commercial Gazette, Cretan 

Sold at all bookstores. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., New York. 








WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR MR. GRANT. 


Miscellaneous and Holiday Books 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


—A DOLLAR CALENDAR— 


GIVEN AWAY. 


A ~Day Galena wich 12-page Calendar for me eanatiet “ Hap- 
for $1.00 retail. 


BEFORE soft calendar Books wok FOR QUOTATIONS 
a apartment of catalogues sent for 10-cent stamp. 


oobediat a 5S TE oom prices sent for 5 
EE RMN ons, 194245, A 








The Popular Hand Atlas of 
the World. 


By JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. With 
Descriptive Index of Thirty-five Thou- 
sand Places. This Atlas contains Sixty 
Full-page beautifully colored Maps, 
with all recent discoveries and Political 
changes in the Continent of Africa and 
other parts of the World, and will be 
found invaluable for reference and gen 
eral use. 


Large Imperial 4to, half Morocco, $6.00. 


“This Atlas is learned, accurate, and 
beautifully clear in drawing. In atlases 
published in America there has been a ten- 
dency to crowd out full representations of 
Europe and Asia. In the present work our 
own country receives adequate portrayol, 
while the rest of the world is set before us 
with equal fulness, detail, and beauty of 
map-making. The descriptive index is a 
novelty which will be welcomed by aul lovers 
of geographical information, good taste, 
and enterprise.’”>—THE CHURCHMAN, Nov. 7, 
1891. 

“Anadmirable atlas. All (maps) are exqui- 
site examples of the highest style of engraving and 
the most tasteful coloring. The hand of the 
true geographer is seen in the fact that they are all 
revised down to the latest possible date. . .. An- 
other feature is the liberal space given to this coun- 
try. Besides the general map of the United States, 
there are six others presenting the States in groups 
on a much larger scale; and there are also well-exe- 
cuted plans of the chief cities and their environs. Ad- 
ditional tables of population, commerce, and other 
statistics complete a particularly satisfactory vol- 
ume,.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 


THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS. 


A series of Fifty-four Maps, illustrating 
Political, Physical, Commercial, As- 
tronomical, and Classical Geography, 
along with Sixty Sectional Maps of Im- 
portant Cities and Districts, and a Gen- 
eral Index giving the Situation, Lati- 
tude and Longitude of over Five Thou- 
sand Places throughout the World. By 
J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 


8vo, Cloth, Inked Sides, $1.00. 


This Atlas has been carefully prepured, 
and contains all Recent Discoveries and 
Changes, and its Physical and Classical 
Maps and other Educational features 
make it valuable for Schools and Colleges. 

“ Comprehensive and accurately adjusted to repre- 
sent the latest discoveries. . We have not met 
with a more complete book of the kind in sue h a 
cheap form, and we cordially recommend it.”—The 
Churchman. 

“An excellent book of reference for the general stu- 
dent, representing as it does the latest discoveries in the 
different departments of geography. It is in a most 
convenient form for the study table.”—Public Opinion. 

“A most valuable work in a small compass.”’— 
Journal of Commerce. 

» These maps are of sufficient size and detail for a 

purposes. Onc map showing the North A 
lantic Steamship routes will attract special atten 
tion.”"—School Journal. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


33 East 17th Street (Union Square 





NEW YORK, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





December 10, 1891. 








BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








I1.—Under Orders: the Story 
RAIL of a Young Reporter. 
AND II.—Prince Dusty: a Story of 
the Oil Regions. 
WATER By Kirk Munroe, author of 
SERIES. “Camp Mates,” etc. 12mo, 
illustrated. Each $1.25 








“ [tis a pleasure to open a juvenile book and find in 
it live people—characters that are neither impossible 
paragons of goodness nor chimerical examples of suc- 
cess. Such a book is ‘ Under Orders.’ Boys who want 
to know what « reporter's life is will get a fair idea of 
it from this very interesting book.’’— iu falo Courier. 

“It is full of delicious humor and the characters are 
sketched with deftness. After reading ‘ Prince Dusty,’ 
one will have a clear conception of what oil flelds 


really are.”’— Harrisburg Independent. 
I.—English Fairy Tales. 
AIRY If.—Celtic Fairy Teles, 
TALES Collected by Joseph Jacobs, 
President of the English Folk- 





Lore Society. Pictured by John D. Batten. 
12mo. Each ; ae $1.75 


“ Mr. Jacobs has shown scholarship and research in 
his work, and wecan think of no new one that wiil 
afford so much delight to young people.”—P hiladel- 
phia Bulletin. 

“The tales have been very weil selected, and they 
will please the young reader in search of the marvel- 
lous, as well asthe student of folk-lore who loves to 
trace the variants of the same legend in several lan- 
guages.”’—San Franctsco Chronicle. 





Peter, a Cat o’ One Tail. 
A CAT His Life and Adventures. Ll- 
, lustrated and told by Louis 
oe on Wain (Peter’s Proprietor). 
TAIL. Written by Charles Morley (a 








Pal of Peter’s). Quarto, vel- 
illustrated 75 cents 
Teufel the Terrier; or, The 


lum, fully 











TEUFEL, Life and Adventures of an 
THE Artist’s Dog. Told and il- 

‘ lustrated by J. Yates Car- 

aa Lia LE rington, and written by 
Charles Morley (a Friend of ‘Teufel’s). 
Quarto, vellum, fully illustrated 75 cents 


Five volumes of this hand- 


oe 
HEROES some series are now ready, 


OF THE embracing picturesque and 
NATIONS, trustworthy biographies of 








NELSON, GUSTAVUS ADOL- 
PHUS, PERICLES, THEODORIC, and SIDNEY. 
The illustrations and maps have been se- 
lected with great care. Cloth $1.50; half 
morocco gilt top , $1.75 

“The scholarly repute of Prof. Evelyn Abbott of 
Balliol College, Uxford, is sufficient guaranty of the 
thorough excellence of the editorial supervision of 
this promising series,”’—Independent. 






In this series, of which it 


STOR has been said that it presents 








OF THE history on the very plan fol- 
NATIONS lowed by Herodotus and 
. Livy, historians who were 


superb story-tellers, thirty-three volumes 
have been issued, the later works being 
Mackintosh’s SCOTLAND, Hug and Stead’s 
SWITZERLAND, and Morse-Stephen’s Pok- 
TUGAL. Each work is complete in itself, is 
adequately illustrated, and sells in cloth 
for $1.50, and in half morocco, gilt top, for 
$1.75. The series is put up in groups of 
twelve volumes in a handsome box. 

“ This is the very plan on which Herodotus and Livy 
wrote their immortal histories or rather stories .. . 
historians who were also superb story-tellers, and 
story-tellers who were also capital historians, with a 
sprinkle and twinkle of poetry thrown in for full 
measure.”—N. Y. Critic. 





Sunshine in Life: Poems 
THE for the King’s Daughters, is 
KING'S the title given to a selection 
DAUGH+ made by Florence Pohlman 
TERS. Lee from the noblest and the 


best poems of the English language. With 
an introduction by Mrs. Margaret Bottome, 
President of the International Order of the 
King’s Daughters and Sons. The volumeis 
handsomely bound in purple and dove-col- 
ored cloth, stamped in silver, and is deserv- 
ing of coming into the hands of every lover 
of poetry. 8vo, 31.00. 

*.* Catalogue of Holiday Publications, 
Catalogue of Gift Books issued by the Re- 
tail Department, List of Books for Young 
People, Prospectuses of the Heroes Series, 
Nations Series, etc., ctc., scent on receipt ot 
stamp. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


The L. L. BROWN PAPER 
COS water marked Linen 
Ledgers are a guarantee of all 
the qualities that make a du- 
rable book, whether a Count 
of State record, upon whic 
are recorded title deeds to 
which time gives added value, 
or. a merchant’s or banker's 
ledger. At the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1889, they received the 
Gold Medal for Superiority. 





Your stationer will supply this paper; specify it when 
ordering booke, 





NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
© Pages. 30 Cents, 
G. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 


S'ICCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .orincon 


County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 





Reynolds's Discourses on Art. 


Fifteen Addresses by Sir JosHuaA REYNOLDS. 
Edited, with Notes and a Biographical and 
Historical Introduction, by EDWARD GILPIN 
JOHNSON. Beautifully illustrated with 20 
full-page plates, after portraits by Sir Joshua. 
i2mo, gilt top. $2.50. Large or Edition, 
Limited to 225 copies, with the illustrations 
reproduced in photogravure, net, $6.00. 4 
est Paper Edition, Limited to 100 copies, wit 
the illustrations reproduced in photogravure, 
and containing five additional plates that are 
nee oe in either of the other editions, 
net, $12.00. 


These ciscourses, which have long held a place, 
among the English classics, comprise a séries of fifteen 
addresses delivered by Sir Joshua before the stadents 
of the Koyal Academy. “It is a work,” says James 
Northcote, li.A., “ containing such a body of just crit- 
icism on an extremely difficult subject, clothed in such 
perspicuous,elegant and nervous language, that it is no 
exaggerated panegyric to assert that it will lastas long 
as the English tongue, and contribute not less than the 
productions of his pencil to render his hame immor- 
tal.” Mr. Johnson's carefully-studied Introductory 
Essey gives an admirable outline of English Art and 
of Sir Joshua’s place therein. 


Little Marjorie’s Love Story. 


By MAkGuertte Bouvet, author of “Sweet Wil- 
liam.” With 16 Illustrations by HeLen M. 
ARMSsTONG. Small 4to. $1.25. 


“A charming tale. . . . Distinguished by the 
same purity of style which marked the earlier one, 
‘Sweet William.’ "—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


Sweet William. (New Edition.) 


By MARGUERITE Bouvet. Illustrated by HELEN 

and MARGARET ARMSTRONG. Small 4to. 
* “It is told with a grace of style that has not been 
surpassed in any of the juvenile literature of the year. 
ceeee Nv nen is a charming little figure.”— Boston 
Advertiser 


Charles Auchester. 


By ELIZABETH SHEPHARD. With an lntroduc- 
tion and Notes by George P. Upton. With 
os portraits of Mendelssohn. 2 vols. 12mo, 
$2.50. 


“ No greater book,” wrote Benjamin Disraeli of this 
remarkable musical romance, “ will ever be written 
upon music, and it will one day be recognized as the 
imaginative classic of that divine art.” The enthu- 
siasm with which it was received thirty years ago 
will no doubt be revived on its re-appearance in the 
beautiful form here given it. 


The Spanish Galleon. 


An Account of the Daring Effort to Recover the 
Golden Treasures from a Spanish Galleon 
Wrecked in the Caribbean Sea 200 Years Ago. 
By CHARLES S. SEELEY. 12mo. $1.25. 


A singularly attractive record of adventure, remind- 
ing the reader by its simplicity and directness of style 
of DeFoe’s “ Robinson Crusoe.” Itisa k interest- 
ing alike to young and old. The difficulties that the 
hero overcomes by sheer perseverance and courage 
gives toe volume a most wholesome and stimulat- 
ing quality, 


With Edge Tools. 


A Novel. By Hopart CHATFIELD TAYLOR. 
$1.25. 


A rather unusual story, in which Chicago society is 
pictured +! one who knows well and portrays good- 
naturedly its foibles, while at the same time he does 
justice to the sterling qualities of her citizens. The 
characters are lifelike, the conyeraetiane unusually 
bright, the action rapid and varied, and the delicate 
bey? ey 4 remance would of itself sustain the interest 
to the end. 


A Song of Life. 


By MARGARET W. MORLEY. Profusely and beau- 
tifully illustrated. Small 4to. $1.25. 


This little work unfolds the mysteries of plant and 
animal existence, and of the transmission of life, with 
a charm of manner and delicacy of treatment that 
delight while they instruct. Almost every page pre- 
sents some illustrative drawing of flowers, or fishes, 
or birds, or beasts. 


Life of Jane Austen. 


By Oscar Fay ApAms. With portrait of Miss 
Austen. mo. $1.25. 


This work is a simply told story of Jane Augten’s 
life, sn especially with its domestic phases, 
which are full of interest. The author visited the 
scenes among which she lived, and his deep ipterest 
in Miss Austen led her surviving relatives to furnish 
him with much new and valuable material. 


The Grandmother, 


From the Bohemian of BozENa NEMEC, with a 
= Sketch of the author. 12mo. 
ae 


This work, long a classic in its own qountay. will 
appeal most strongly to all who love sincerity and 
simplicity in literature and in life. The Grand- 
mother, with her simple piety, and her homely vir- 
tues, is a character as lovely as it is new in fiction. 


Duplicate Whist. 


Its Rules and Methods of Play, by which the 
strength of opposing hands are ualized, 
and the element of luck reducéd to the mini- 
mum. By JoHn T. Mrrconeitt. i6mo 75 
cents. 

This pioneer treatise presents a history of this new 
and most scientific of card games, and a full descrip- 
tion of the various modes now in vogue. 


Third Door West of City Hall Park, 








A NEW LIGHT 





FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new f. 
nowing about. 
- B. COLT &£ Ce ,1¢6 Brekman Streot,Ncw York. . 
Branch, 189 La Salle St. Calumet Building), Chicago, 1/1., L. L. Davis, Mavager. 


A. C. MeCLURG & COS NEW BOOKS. 


“ Messrs. A. C. MeClurg & Co. 
are doing yood service in the popular- 
ization of the best literature by their 
issue in neat, well-printed and care- 
fully edited volumes, of many works 
of comparativly recent authorship, 
which, however, have been crowned by 
the final approval of the best criticism 
and have taken rank as standard 
models in their several forms of liter- 


ary art."—“Home Journal,” New 
York. 

Laurel-Crowned Verse. 

Edited by Francis F. Browne. Beautifully 


printed and ornamentally bound. 4 vols., 
16mo, gilt tops, each, $1.00; half calf or half 
morocco, each $2.75. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Scorv. 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Byron. 
LALLA ROOKH. Moore. 
THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


Other volumes to follow. 


Heroes and Hero-Worship. 


By THoMAS CARLYLE. Finely printed and bound. 
16mo, gilt tops, $1.00; half calf or half mo- 
rocco, $2.75. 


The Scottish Chiefs. 


By JANE Porter. Finely printed and bound. 
2 vgls., 16mo, gilt tops, $2.50. 


The Children of the Abbey. 


By Reorna Marra Rocue. Finely printed and 
bound. 2 vols., 16mo, gilt tops, $2.50. 


A Short History of England. 


For Young People. By ELizABern S. KiRKLAND, 
author of “ A Short History of France,” etc. 
mo. $1.25. 


Many admirers of Miss Kirkland’s “Short History 
of France,” and especially those who believe that 
no short history of Engiand, properly adapted to 
the n s of young Americans, now exists, have 
urged her to write a history of England upon the 
same plan. This admirable book is the result, and 
will be found to be even an improvement upon her 
popular history of France. 


The Study Class. 


A Guide for the Student of English Literature. 
By ANNA B. MCMAHAN. 16mo. $1.00. 


“ The purpose of these studies is to stimulate thought 
and its expression rather than the mere acquirement 
of facts. . . . The studies are admirably devised to 
lead those who undertake to follow them to go to the 
authors and their works and exercise their own 
minds.”—Chicago Times. 


Madame de Stael. 


In 


TENNYSON. 


the “Great French Writers” Series. By 
ALBERT Soxret of the Institute. Translated 
by Fanny H. Gardiner. 12mo. $1.00. 

“To read her life is to become acquainted with 
almost every man and woman of note of her , in 
every country of Earepe, and what a wonderful host 
it is! The author of this volume, while sympathetic 
and admiring, is critical and just, and the translator 
has succeeded adimirably in keeping the spirit of the 
original.” —Public Opinion, Washington. 


Lyrics of the Living Church. 


Original Poem Compiled from “* The Living 
Church.” Edited by C. W. LEFFINGWELL. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 
The poems are all of a deeply religious nature and 
contain inspiration and comfort for all who are seek- 


ing the Higher Life. As a whole, it is a volume of 
religious verse of very unusual merit. 


The Pentateuch of Printing. 


Wrirn A CHAPTER ON JUDGES. By WILLIAM 
Buapes, author of *The Life and Typog- 
raphy of William Caxton,” étce. With a 
Memoir of the Author and List of his Works 
by TALBor B. Reep. With 59 facsimilies and 
engravings. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, $4.56, 
net; half roxburgh, gilt top, $5.50, net. 

William Blades, the great authority on all matters 
pertaining to early Li has given in - 
mirable work, which was left at his death ready for 
he press, a popular account of the history of the rise 
and development of printing, tracing it from its ori- 
gin to its present state after the manner in which the 


origin and wanderings of the people of Israel are 
traced in the Pentateach. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers | 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
265,672 Gorgeous Holiday and Juvenile Books, AT YOUR PRICE 
351,672 Magnificent English and American Books, AT OUR PRICE. 
148,782 Bibies, Prayer Books, Etc. AT ANY PRICE. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 





NEW-YORK,. 





eatures worth 
Catalogues tree, Mention this paner. 





HOLIDAY GIFT - BOOKS. 


The Story of Sodom. 


A Biblical Episode. By W. C. Kircuiy. 
Illustrated by W. P. Snyder. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Faith, Hope, Love, Duty. 


By DANIEL WISE. 16mo, $1.60. 


ors upon these subsets.” For dail reading" 
The Oldest Drama in the World, 


The Book of Job arranged in Dramatic 
Form, with Elucidations. By ALFRED 
WALLS. 12mo, 60 cents. 


A Winter in India and Malaysia. 


By M. V. B. Knox, Ph.D. 
12mo, $1.20. 


The Workmen’s Confession. 


Story of a Life. 

12mo, 80 cents. 
Better than a hundred precepts. 

Sketches of Jewish Life 

First Century. 

By JAMES STRONG. 
Gilead Guards. 


By Mrs. O. w.' Scort. 
12mo, $1.00. 


Illustrated, 


By EMILIE SOUVESTRE. 


in the 


12mo, 60 cents. 


Illustrated. 


King’s Messengers. 


By EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. Illus 
trated. 12mo, 90 cents. 

Self. 
By REBECCA RUTER SPRINGER. 2) 


pages, 12mo, 90 cents. 
Illustrative Notes, 


A Guide for the Sunday-school Lessons 


for 1892. With illustrations and mars. 


colored and plain. By JEsse L. Hur.- 
BuRT, D.D., LL.D., and Roper Rk. 
DOHERTY, Ph.D. 8vo, $1.25. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


150 Fifth Ave., cor. 20th St... NEW YORK. 


Choicely Printed and Illustrated Books 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & (CO., 


254 Washington St., Boston. 


Elizabethan Songs *‘ in Honour of Love 
and Beautie.’’ Collected and illustrated with 
2% photogravure plates and 50 head and tail pieces. 
By EDMUND H. GARRETT. With introduction by 
Andrew Lang. 8vo, choicely printed on hand- 
made paper, cloth extra, white and gold cover, 
$6.00. 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. A New 
and greatly enlarged edition, containing 
fully one-third new matter. Familiar Quo- 
tations: A Collection of Passages, Phrases and 
Proverbs, Traced to their Sources in Ancient and 
Modern Literature. By JOHN BARTLETT. Ninth 
edition. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Harry Lorrequer and Charles O'Malley. 
The first issues in the new Library Edition of 
Charles Lever’s Military Romances, with etchings 
and vignettes from the famous illustrations by 
Phiz. Each in two vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra 
gilt top, $5.00. 


The Princess of Cleves. An Historical 
Romance of the Court of Henri II. By MADAME 
DE LAFAYETTE. With etchings from designs by 
Garnier. 2 vols., lémo, cloth, gilt top, $3.75. 


THE NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Genuine Imported. No Reprint. 


CONTAIN ALL THE HELPS. 


We wish to call attention to the special 
features of this new line of Bibles, viz.: the 
a clear and bright page which has 
su the name of ** Clear Print’? Bi- 
ble; the ** Helps,?? which are most complete, 
covering every topic of Biblical study; the 
book is bound with the finest material in 
the best manner possible. Yet with these 
superior features the price is from $1.00 to 
$3.00 less than for any other of like size and 

uality. They are made in two sizes of type, 

inion and Bourgeois, and in five styles of 

binding. Sold by booksellers everywhere or 
sent by mail by 


W. J. SHUEY, Publisher, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT 


New Volume of the “ Pen and Pencil Series.” 
UNITED STATES PICTURES. Drawn 
with pen and pencil. With a map and 155 en- 
gravings. By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. Octavo, | 
gilt edges, cloth, $3.20. 
“ Mr. Lovett is informing but never wearisome, | 
skillfully descriptive without ostentation. A fas- 


cinating book in wh —4 the pictures rival the let- | 
ter-press.”—The Record. man, 





A Study of Islam. } 
THE CALIPHATE: ITS RISE, be. 
CLINE, AND FALL. From Original 
Sources. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, eat 
Svo, cloth, #420. 
— is the en} book oi Lf 3 kind in the Hngtish | 
, aD wil 
colted by many classes of readers.“—The Church- ; i 
















A New Life of Christ. | 
THE EARTHLY FOOTPRINTS OF OUR RISEN LORD ILLUMINED. A continuous | 
narrative of the Four Gospels according to the Revised Version. Introduction by Rev. Joun HALL, | 
D.D. With 113 full-page half-tone illustrations. Small 4to, 460 pages, $1.50, nct. Holiday Edition, full | 

gilt edges, with silk book-inark, in attractive box, $2.00, net. 
=~ illustrations consist of original Srawings by Davis, Sd and A it Wills, and comtep of pic- 
tures by Hofman, Hunt, ay spe i Millier, F —— Paul V ——. Da Vin incl and other masters in sacred 
-~, a material used in SS 8 production is of the finest coated r h —- tured, specially prepares. 


obtain the best results from the half-tone ——_ "Rittsh decorated cover of the 
fish ¢ cloth completes one of the choicest gift-books of the 








Striking Sermons. 


THREE GATES ON A_ SIDE, and Other H. R By of the Broome 
Sermons... By CHARLES Ny PARKHURST, D.D, 
12mo0, 271 pages, cloth, $1.2: 

“Nothing could be costhion fveus the homiletic \ 
model than these sermons. We welcome them “ Of some 0 
and delight | in them as refreshing, and take off their spiritual effect o on the audience. Of others I 
our hat to Dr. Parkhurst as the exceptional man | have the testimony that they claimed the atten- 
om whom rules break down.”—Independent (New = cs resulted in much good.”—Rev. A. F. 








A Social Story. 
REDEMPTION OF EDWARD STRAHAN, By W.J. DAWsON, author of * The Makers of Mod- 
ern English,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“The Redemption of Edward Strahan is a powerfal and serious story by a thoughtful writer. As 
psychological study of various types, the novel is both ingenious and interesting, and it deals with difficult 
social questions from a thoroughty ; rational point of view.”—Times (London). 






*,.* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 


New York: 30 Union Square, East. Chicago: 148 & 150 Madison St. 





IN ELEVEN EDITIONS. 


BAGSTER’ VARIOUS PRICES. 
TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


CONTAINING NEW AIDS AND NEW CONCORDANCE. INDEX ATLAS, 
AND THE COMPLETE BACSTER BIBLE. 


PRONOUNCED BY FAR THE BI BEST IST BY THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES, 

“ We consider the new r Bible as the most convenient in form, the eyed = in print, and the best in its 
tables and helps. The Walter eee it himself, and recommends it wonders who wish to obtain a new Bible.”— 
Dr, J. L. HURLBURT, Editor, The Sunday-School Journa Our Youth : 

“The s2 perior ¢ c-ellence of the B Bagster is seen in ‘ The Semsuaenaion! Helps to Bible aoyY In the * Con- 
tents’ of the ‘OxroRD H#LPs’ there are 582 SUBJECTS noted; in the BAGSTER, there are 1,860.”—Christian 
A ayy Bu 
, erfeed het to Bible Study. The best present.” —Sunday-School Time: 

“It tek just what a teacher wants. I do not see how it could be better. me. H. Spurgeon. 

= yee of Sy Bibl: — to ore this mation of Bas Dooce vi Bem ee io" 

“It isa marvel of con eness; nothing seems to_be wa 

ee “ SUPPLIED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. or 


NEW YORK, 14 & 16 Astor Place. LONDON, 13 Paternoster Row. 


THE CHURCH HYMNARY 


By E. A. BEDELL, now ready and published with and without THE CHURCH PSALTER compiled by 
HENRY VAN DyY&E, D.D. 


WE WILL SEND FREE 


to any addvess in the United States, the 24-page pamphlet containing description, specimen pages, and intro- 
duction prices. 


Rev. J. HALL Metswagun, D.D., New York (Presbyterian), says: “I like the Church Hymnary better than 
any book I have yet seen 


Rev. C. M. LAMSON, D.D., St. Johnsbury, Vt. (Congregationslies) says: “It seems to be the best book, the 
mon ay and worshipful, ever placed in my hands. have used with great delight the 650 copies 
received from you.” 


Rev. ROPERICK TERRY, D.D., New York (Reformed), says: “ Every one = ean, the book grows in 
interest monthly, and I have yet to find one who does not consider it the best kno 


A returntble copy will be SENT FREE, to clergymen and music committees who peccll to examine it with a view 


CHAS. E. MERRILL & C0., 52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tae Ixperenpznt who would like to have a specimen 

















copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card. the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 





PICTURES, ETC. 


KLACKNER’S AMERICAN ETCHINGS. 


New Subjects, Copyrighted and 
Just Published. 


“SUNDAY MORNING IN SLEEPY 
HOLLOW” 
(From Washington Irving), 
after JENNIE BROWNSCOMBE. ; 
Etvhed by Jas, S. King. 

BREAKING THE HOME TIES, after the 
painting by THos. Hov 
SIRENS, s an etc’ An ri S. King. 

the painting TENNIE ene 
NATURES REALM. An etching by W. C. 
Bauer. After the painting by Toran Rix. 


THE RIsTRESS SINGWA L,after the paint- 
ing by WINSLOW H. 


“WHERE PEACE AND QUIET 
REIGNS 


Etched . Mercier. 
Painted by C. HARRY EATON. Ral ate ot 


at yy 7 st hing by by igen Cire Girardet, 


KLACKNER’S PORTFOLIOS AND STANDS. 


Stands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany or Ebony. Portfolios covered 


with linen and half morocco leather, in all sizes. 

N. B.—Purchasers of my Copyrighted Etchings and Engravings have an absolute 
ctention from the inferior aaah ees to which all imported prints are liable—there 
no interaational cop t law—so when you are visiting art ome in a Say part of 

thet nited States, don’t fail to to ask for Ktackner’s American Etchings and Engravings 


Cc. KLACKNER, 6 E. 17th St., New York, 














HRISTMAS SELECTION 
A New Numeer, 
BY REV. E. 8S. LORENZ. 


No 3 of this popular series is just issued, and is re- 
lete — incereating matter for Christmas enter- 
. conta 


New Recitations, Poems, Exercises, and Dialogues, 


Making ex it e: ly practicaland helpful. It fur- 

abund material for those who prefer to 

. - up their own or who desire to supple- 
ment their chosen yadaltional exe exercises 

. land 2, which have? met with the suc- 

Dp ° ~~ 15 cents rane postpaid; 

4 cents for the Ww ‘or circulars and price 

lists of our latest 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 
For sale by all booksellers, and by the Publisher, 
W.dJ. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


QED tot. Cc, Le ANe ADVERTISING AGENCY 
234 and 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
the lowest rates in all papers 


MUSIC. 


WANTED-—Position as organist for choir or con- 
ational singing,church in New York City or vicin- 
For references, etc. address 

J. B. R., 8 Bank Ste. New York City. 


aN ORGANIST position, “Address, stating 


J. B., care of THE INDEPENDENT. 























“oo coeny et pages, bound 
Price, ag ‘by mail. 
Calisthenic Ezercises and Marches 
with Pleasing Drill Songs and Music, for Schools, Coll 


Private Entertainments end Public Exhibitions. Pre by 
FRANK L. BRISTOW. Price, 50 cents by mail, 
Sue Chords. Chords for the Banjo. 


1 

A celléction of Chotds in the Principal Major and Minor Keys, 

intended for those who have not the time to take lessons. 
Prepared by F.W.WESSENBERG. Price of each, socis, by mail, 

Modet Practice Lessons. 

A thorougnly aeeed ey Course, selected from **The 

y Dr. GEO, F. ROOT, Price, 25cts. by mail, 

His Fortune. 

A new secular Cantata for Schools, Societies and Public En- 
tertainments. Arranged by MAGGIB RICE. Price 30c, by mail. 
Ideal Four Hand Album, 

led from the best works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, 
Gaonek fot dassohn, Handel, Alfoldi, Saint Saens, etc. Edited 
or O.¥. PROCHAZA. Bound in boards. Price $1.00 by mail, 
The Musical Visitor. 
a Monthly Journal of Music for Choirs and Organists, Price, 
$1.50 per year. Single copies 15 cer -. 
——PUBLISH 


ED 
The | JOHN CHURCH cO., “Cincinnati, 0 
Reot & Sons Musle Co., The John Church Ceo., 
200 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 33 E. 26th St., New York. 


1891.FORCHRISTMAS TIME. 1891 
Santa’s Sur rprise, rise, 2. WH. Doaxr’s 


The ‘Lord’s Anointed, MR Hd 
oe (No. i Christmas Exercise. Price, 5 
cts. 


The ‘Christmas King. ,dkindersar- 


ten service for 
the little folks, by Mrs.WILBURF.Crarts. Price, 


Christmas Annual! No. 22 ,,,/"": 
new carols for eo 4 ey by experienced compos- 
eS istmas Time, NO.2 

‘or ba a me, 2, sent 

Recitations receipt of two cent stamps 

A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, etc. 


THE oe & MAIN CO. 
___%6 E. %h St., New York. 





1 Ra 





X-Mas Music 


Christ's Nativity (Sabbath School Ser- 

Web WU -s.. als es Danks, §¢ 
Heavenly Tidings cag ce Oe 
In the Bweet Long Ago( “ ) “.... 56, 
Glorious News te 5 = 5c, 
Hark What Mean (Anthem) Haesche. 250, 
— there were 





* -) + Williams. 20s, 
The Moning Beart ‘* ) Warren. 30c, 
carta Child (Solo 0 or A Flat) 
Vandewater.40c, 
Glory to God (Ascription) Warren. 250, 
Sleep Babe Divine (Oradle Song) ‘“ 1650, 
Oarol Annual No, 26 (6 carols by var- 


rious euthors).. it SEE jess 
als Nos. 1 jae 25 inclusive (alread 

= sblishga 8. ec each. Liberal discount to Churches an 

an 


au i etc., sent on selection when de- 
won list of Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 
on. 


WM.A.POND & Co. 


25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


FISSH «840 


ae and Square. 
=e Prices. 
To RENT, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ON THE GROUND FLOOR! 


Py hag te New Photespenpic Establishment has 
Office, Reception room 


Posing Room on the ( the Ground Floor. 


1440 Broadway fats ea eae N.Y., fiotana Building, 


be K CHR TIAN HOME FOR IN- 
sae i 175 Madison Avenue, corner 


jum, mor- 
oe Sete comhatt = find . 
ip narrative of fon You cents. Address 


. A. Su NG, Manager. 




















Financial. 
ELASTICITY IN CURRENCY. 


EVERY one who has to do with finance 
either as a profession or through study, 
comes to the conclusion that one of the 
important requirements of a good cur- 
rency is flexibility as to its volume. By 
flexibility is meant an expansion or con- 
traction of the amount of money in circu- 
lation according as the demand for it is 
large or small. This required elasticity 
is a very different thing from the per cap- 
ita test, the latter false in its theory and 
of no value whatever in practice. In the 
former case it is expected that money will 
be in circulation according as it is needed, 
provided always that the issue is based on 
value. 

But it may be asked, In what way is vol- 
lume to be proportioned to needs? In an- 
swering this one or two things should be 
borne inmind, What passes us money is 
not necessarily itself intrinsically valu- 
able (paper dollars for example), but must 
be based upon value in the shape of pre- 
cious metal and as representing property. 
It is well known that the United States is 
increasing rapidly in wealth; we have 
more houses, lands and the like than in i880; 
yet this increase is not uniform, since it 
would take more money for Europe to buy 
us out at one time than at another.. When 
values are high and trade is brisk more 
money is needed to carry on business, be- 
cause at such times the wealth of the 
country, taken at current quotations, 
is large. When people put extrava- 
gant expectations upon the outcome 
of their business then speculation runs 
high. When confidence in that outcome 
becomes impaired, so that values are every- 
where cut down to a supposed conserva- 
tive basis, then we say that a re-action has 
set in. In the former case money is in de- 
mand to meet the requirements of profit- 
able trading; in the latter case money is a 
drug, because it no longer represents values 
to the same extent. If now the volume of 
currency in circulation can by any device 
be made to conform even approximately to 
the amount really needed, trade is steadied 
and prices are not so subject to fluctua- 
tions but conform better to real values. 

The first question is how best to arrange 
for an increase in the volume of cur- 
rency. This is one of the points aimed at 
by Chancellor Goschen in his. recent ad- 
dress in England. He proposes to issue 
paper money for $5 notes to take the place 
of gold sovereigns now in circulation, the 
Bank of England issuing no notes for 
sums less than $25. If gold tothe same 
amount is deposited for each paper issued 
there is no real inflation, the object appar- 
ently being merely to collect gold by this 
means in the Bank’s vaults. But Mr. 
Goschen couples with this proposed paper 
issue a permission to the Bank to issue 
notes independent of the gold supply when- 
ever actual scarcity of money exists in 
London to such an extent as to cause a 
panic. This extra issue can, however, 
only be loaned to the public at a high 
rate of interest, the whole profit of the 
unusual interest to go to the Government. 
This proposal it will be noticed is almost 
exactly the privilege now held hy the Im- 
perial Bank of Germany. It has worked 
well in that nation, and there is no reason 
to suppose it would not serve its purpose 
equally well in England. In fact the sus- 
pension of the rigorous Peel’s Act several 
times granted by the English Government, 
is now understood by all to be a necessary 
procedure in any London panic. Peel’s 
Act allows the Bank of England to issue 
paper money only when gold is deposited 
to an equal amount, except that the origi- 
nal issue of $82,000,000 is made upon 
Government bonds. Every dollar of the 
English paper money beyond that original 
issue and amounting to about $100,000,000 
or more must be covered by gold. 
Now it has come to be well known that 
in a panic the worst course to take is to re- 
fuse to loan money. Pleggof good money 
restores confidence quickly. Hence the 
Bank of England, when more money is 
called for and when its gold has run low 
so that ithas no more of the metal which 
it can exchange for paper notes, has been 
compelled a number of times to ask 
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the English Government for permission to 
ssue paper notes without deposit of gold. 
This is really safe enough, because the 
English currency is always protected by a 
high percentage of gold, and a little more 
paper hurts nobody. Mr. Goschen now pro- 
poses to give this overissue the sanction of 
law under conditions which shall allow of 
a larger volume of currency in times of 
stress, but only when there is actual need 
of it as shown by the high rate of interest 
which the people are willing to pay rather 
than go without, it. Then to make sure 
that the Bank shall not have any reason 
except the general good to use such over- 
issue, the whole extra profit is denied to 
it. 

The simplicity of the process is a great 
argument in its favor. A merchant in 
London needs money in a time of scarcity. 
Bank of England notes (gold being ex- 
hausted) at a high rate of interest are 
loaned to him on his deposit with the bank 
of good collateral, let us say bonds of 
railways or of sound foreign nations, these 
in turn representing their value in prop- 
erty. It noted that the actual 
amount of currency in circulation is in- 
creased by the exact amount of this loan, 
the same being true of hundreds of other 
When the time of 
scarcity is over and trade resumes its nor- 


is to be 


similar transactions. 


mal flow, the merchant takes the borrowed 
paper notes to the bank and receives back 
his bonds; there is then a contraction of the 
Take our own country. 
The wheat crop is worth at harvest we 
hundred millions, It 

from the 
expenditure of labor 


currency. now 
is a 
ground by the 
and of money ex- 
pended through the year, but itself is val- 
uable at once at harvest; so that within 
the we have an 
addition to the world’s wealth of wheat 
and other crops running beyond millions 


will say three 


crop produced 


space of a few weeks 


of dollars in value. Moreover, this crop 
must last us for a whole year while farm- 
ers cannot hold until consumers require it. 
How shall we manage this troublesome 
this 


need at harvest a large 


matter? To cover new wealth we 
amount of money 
later 


upon some 


which could be reduced in volume 
on. The 
plan under which the banks could issue 
that could buy 


crops from the 


true way is to fix 


dealers these 
them 
currency going back to 
needed. Of course 
such bank money should be based on good 


inoney so 
farmers, and move 
to consumers, the 
the banks when not 


value soas to be secure beyond a peradven- 

ture. Just what plan is best cannot now 

be discussed. The present purpose 1s to 

illustrate the part which elasticity should 

play in a theoretically perfect currencey. 
eS 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Stock prices again averaged slightly 
better for the week, tho the volume of 
business showed no increase. There have 
been many encouraging features in the 
situation, which outweighed such disturb- 
ing factors as the attempt upon the life of 
Mr. Russell Sage and the exposure of dis- 
honest practices in connection with the 
Field failure. Prominent them 
were the declaration of an increased divi- 
dend upon Omaha preferred stock and the 
encouraging reports of earnings submitted 
by the Burlington and Quincy, the St. 
Pau]; the Rock Island and other compa- 
The railroads all through the coun- 
try seem to be enjoying almost unexam- 
pled prosperity. The Granger lines par- 
ticularly are carrying their maximum 
onnage, and are refusing business for 
want of storage room and cars to handle 
reight. The trunk lines are in a similar 
and rates are naturally well 
maintained. With shippers it has come to 
be a question of securing cars rather than 
of getting low rates. Not much corn is 
yet moving; the roads are blockaded with 
wheat. There is reason, therefore, to be- 
ieve that our railways will prosper for 


among 


nies. 


position, 


many months to come. Considering 
the many efforts to produce a 
demoralized feeling, the market has 


shown a stubbornness which clearly indi- 
cates the confidence which holders of 
stocks have in the future, basing their 
hopes upon such facts as stated above. 
The market lags at present merely because 


of tie iadisposition of the public to ven- 





ture into speculation. The speech of Mr. 
Goschen in London in regard to the issue 
of one pound Bank of England notes, has 
directed attention anew to the small float- 
ing supply of silver bullion in this coun- 
try, and the heavy exports to supply for- 
eign requirements (700,000 ounces for the 
week) advancing the price about two 
cents per ounce. As a matter of fact, 
neither the British Government nor the 
Bank of England holds a large stock of 
unemployed silver which might be used 
as the basis of the proposed new note cir- 
culation. It might, however, be an easier 
inatter to secure silver than it is at present 
to obtain gold. London has sold largely 
of its holdings of American stocks and 
bonds; but confidence abroad in our 
securities is declared to be, as great 
as ever. London will not take the initia- 
tive, but stands ready to follow up any 
movement started on this side. 


The general tendency of the speculative 
markets was downward, wheat declining 
nearly two cents on the heavier move- 
ment, The corn market has not recov- 
ered its normal condition following the 
November corner, but receipts are rapidly 
increasing and will soon reach sufficient 
proportions to have their effect. Oats are 
a shade better, but pork products and cof- 
feea little lower. Cotton was weak, with 
pork receipts very heavy. A crop of over 
8,000,:00 bales is freely predicted, and the 
grade willaverage high. Tbe spinning qual- 
ity is variously estimated at from 2 to 6 per 
cent. better than that of the last crop. In 
connection with the reports of enormous 
crops it is encouraging to note that the 
official reports show that on December 1st 
there were in actual circulation 1,577 mil- 
lions of currency, against 1,564 millions 
November ist, and 1,505 millions a year 
The increase for the year has been 
mainly in the form of gold certificates and 
new Treasury notes. Another interesting 
fact is that customs receipts at this port 
were $8,502,000 in November, against 
$9,337,000 in October, and $10,154,000 in 
November, 1890. The tenders of gold cer- 
tificates in payment of duties were 43} per 
cent. of the total in November, against 
19 4-5 per cent. in October. The large in- 
crease inthe tenders of gold is a matter of 
satisfaction tothe Treasury. 


ago. 


Bradstreet’s reports for November show 
bank clearings at forty-four cities to have 
aggregated $4,880,698,304, or 5.6 per cent. 
less than in November, 1890. The de- 
crease is not quite as great proportion- 
ately as it was in October. New York’s 
clearings in November decreased 8 per 
cent., mainly owing to the activity in 
stocks a year ago, which was the season 
of the panic. Reports as to the condition 
of trade show that the volume is fairly 
maintained, but that the gains in most 
sections are very light, particularly in the 
South, because of the low price of cotton. 


The failures in the United States and 
Canada number 330 for the week, accord- 
ing to Dun’s Agency, against 295 the pre- 
vious week and 312 in the same week last 
year. The wool sales for the week were 
large, reaching 3.882,100 pounds, against 
3,424,700 pounds in the preceding week. 
The total receipts of wool at New England 
points are about 3 per cent. heavier than 
last year, but receipts of foreign wool 
average nearly 50 per cent. lighter. In 
the raw sugar market there is a better 
demand, with the tendency firmer. Other 
markets are hesitating because of the un- 
certainty as to the movement of wheat 
prices. If one gives attention to figures. 
he can almost convince himself that the 
price is going either way. It depends 
upon whether he attaches the greater im- 
portance to the unprecedented demand or 
to the larger supply. Thus far the farmer 
has been exceedingly fortunate in realiz- 
ing upon his product. 


At last it is possible to write encourag- 
ingly in regard to the immediate outlook 
for iron. There have not been any start- 
ling developments, but, unless all signs 
fail, the trade is entering upon a period of 
marked activity. There is an active de- 
mand for steel rails and for cars. Half a 
million tons of pig iron will not equal the 








requirements of manufacturers to enable 
them to fill the orders placed within the last 
three weeks. This is looked upon as an 
indication of what is coming later on, for 
most of the railroads of the country are 
badly in need of equipment and renewals 
which will be procured out of current 
heavy earnings. The allied industry, the 
coal trade, is also improving. Several 
companies are shortening the hours of 
labor at the mines in order to keep the 
month’s production within the agreed 
limit. The closing of navigation caused 
a falling off in the Western shipments of 
anthracite, but a large tonnage is still go- 
ing forward by the all-rail routes. The 
line trade is good, but tide-water markets 
are very dull. Prices are easy under the 
pressure of a heavy tonnage, but not to 
the extent to produce demoralization. 


The loan market was again easier, the 
accumulated surplus reserve at this point 
beginning to be something of a drug. Call 
loans on stock collateral were made at 
rates ranging from 2 per cent. to 44 per 
cent., averaging about 3 per cent. Time 
loaning rates vary altogether according to 
the collateral offered and not according to 
the term of the loan. Rates on dividend 
stocks were 4@4} per cent., and on active 
mixed stocks 44@5 per cent. The feature 
of the week in financial circles was the 
largely increased inquiry for commercial 
paper of the better grades from the city 
banks, particularly a few which have 
persistently held aloof from the market 
up to this time. They bought double- 
names of the best grade down to 4} per 
cent., and did a large business at 5 per 
cent. Rates on single-names declined at 
one time to 5 per cent. for large lines, but 
ruled at 54@6 per cent. The market for 
the poorer grades of paper is compara- 
tively narrow. The supply of good names 
has been about exhausted by the week’s 
transactions, and very little new paper is 
making. 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following were the bids for bank 
stocks: 


















._— 
America ves-seee 22 |Lincoln National 
American EX......... iG |Manhattan 
Broadway...........-- 285 |Market & Fulto 
Butchers’ & Drovers’ 189 | Mechanics’... 
Central National..... 130 | Mercantile.... 
Chase National....... 4u0 | Merchants’ 5 
Chath. ....cc.cccces 415 |Merchants’ Ex........ 121 
Chemical.. ° |Metropolitan. 7 
COP a.coe « | Metropolis. . 4) 
Citizens’... |Mount Morris oy) 
Columbia. . _aaene wi 
Commerce |New 22 
Continental. . 5 |New York County.... 605 
Corn Exchange |New York Nat'l Ex.. 13) 
Deposit......... 5 |Ninth National....... 105 
East River..... |Nineteenth Ward... 15 


‘North America 
|Oriental......... 
Paci 


First National im 
First National S’n I.. 109 


Fourteenth Street.... 170 |People’s.. g 
Fourth National...... 17144) Phenix................. 
Gallatin acme ea 310 | Republic ry 


Seaboard National 
(Second National.. 


Garfield National.... 4) 
German-American .. 122 





Germania............+ 40 «|Seventh Nat’L.... 
Greenwich yeneneine M45 ‘Shoe & Leather....... 150 
BONE 400.950 00s 200008 345 (State of New York... 199 
Hudson ‘River alate ibe 144 |Tradesmen’s 

Imp’rs’ and Traders’. 530 u S. National. . -. 20 
eee 18> | Western National.... 120 


Li eather Manufact’rs. | rs. 240 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 5th, 1891: 
Pocvscsccnecose 290 | New York.......... = 
e r 








‘ in liqui 
- 2 | Western eeeeccceccees 120 


Mere nants’ Ex aces 
New Amsterdam...... 14334 | 





The following is a comparisoh of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Nov. 28. Dec. 5. Differences. 
BNE «. socsccce .$412,453,300 $417,918,100 Inc. $5,464,800 
Specie..........+. 98,589,900 89,828,500 Inc. 1,238,600 
Legal tenders... 33,120,700 32,531,300 Dec. 538,900 
Deposits.......... 427,313,009  433,986,7 Inc. 6,673,700 
Circulation. ..... 5,611,000 5,563,100 Dec. 47,900 


The following shows the relation he 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
PE daosedecous $88,599,900 $89,928,500 Inc. $1,238,600 





Total reserve. .$121,719,600 $122,560,300 Inc. $649,700 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 106,823,2) 108,496,675 Inc. 1,008,435 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

ments.........+. 14,882,350 15,365,025 Dec. 1,018,725 
Deficiency in reserve Dec. Sth, 18W0........... 2,429,650 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





Currency 68, 1899,..,.,.++, aeerens sreseerererephlTG ony 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Rates for actual business were as fol- 
lows: Sixty days’ sight, 4.813@4.81}; de- 
mand, 4.84@4.84}; cables, 4.84}@4.843; 
commercial, 4.79%@4.80,.and steady for 
short. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The falling off of exports of canned 
beef to Great Britain is due to competition 
from packing establishments recently 
started in South America. 


..We learn that the Central Illinois 
Financial Agency, of Jacksonville, IIl., 
has closed its business and sold and as- 
signed its franchise and all its assets to 
Wm. D. Sanders, who has so long and so 
successfully conducted its business. 


. One of the shortest wills on record 
was admitted to probate in Philadelphia 
last week. It conveyed property to the 
value of $6,000 and was in these words: 

“‘ Don’t forget that everything that I pos- 
sess must go to Emily. She is to be my sole 
heiress.” 


. .On the 3d of October, J. M. Hill of 
this city had $240 worth of coupons stolen. 
No clew could be obtained to the theft. 
Last Tuesday a small tin sign was removed 
from the doorway of 56 Reade St. and 
snugly concealed behind the sign, was 
small package containing the coupons. 


. Reports have been received relative 
to the development of an immense deposit 
of salt on the Island of Carmen in the 
Gulf of California, and that the Island has 
been purchased by a company for $500,000. 
The deposit is claimed to be almost pure 
salt in the form of crystals and is capable 
of being economically worked. 


..An irrigation enterprise is under 
way in Southern California having in view 
the building of a reservoir capable of stor- 
ing 8,000,000,000 gallons of water which, 
with other reservoirs, would be capable of 
irrigating 100,000 acres of land, and also 
furnishing water for placer gold mining 
operations, 


.-The depression in stock exchange 
businessin London is best shown by the 
fact that the total clearings of the year 
indicate a reduction of £911,700,000 
or $4,558,500,000. It is thought that 40 
per cent. would be a nearly correct 
measure of the reduction of business this 
year as compared with 1890. 


. .The gratifying report of the effect of 
the present year’s great crops which 
comes to us from Topeka, Kan., shows 
that in fifty of the eastern counties of 
Kansas a reduction of $302,407 in the 
mortgage indebtedness was made during 
the month of October, and that five 
months’ reduction on the mortgage in- 
debtedness of Eastern and Central Kansas 
was $2,300,000. 


..A great depression has existed for 
some time in British trade, not so marked 
in connection with the United States as 
with other countries. There are several 
reasons existing for this depression. The 
unsettled state of financial matters in some 
countries, political disturbance in others 
and competition by other countries for the 
trade. Of course great trade depression can 
hardly exist in England without having 
more or less effect upon the trade of the 
United States. 


. .Following closely upon the Field ex- 
posure, Wall Street, in fact the public at 
large, was treated toa dreadful sensation 
on Friday last when an insane man, 
by the name of Wilson, threw a dynamite 
bomb in the office of Russell Sage, 71 
Broadway, when Sage refused him a re- 
quest of a million anda quarter dollars. 
The bomb thrower was killed, together 
with one other person, Mr. Sage be- 
ing slightly injured. The building was 
badly wrecked, the greatest excitement 
prevailed, and a very large crowd of peo- 
ple gathered. 


...-There is at present a great blockade 
of the railroads at Chicago and the West, 
owing to the large amounts of grain be- 
ing offered for shipment to the East. 
Western roads now refuse to allow 
their cars to come further East than Chi- 
cago, and the Eastern Roads are not in con- 
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dition to furnish cars enough to move the 
grain. Grain is entering Chicago much 
more rapidly than it can be forwarded to 
the seaboard. A large number of heavy 
grain cargoes are now on their way by lake 
to Buffalo, but the elevators there are 
already full. The close of water naviga- 
tion will undoubtedly intensify, for some 
time at least, the present unpleasant situa- 
tion. 

..-Among the securities sold at auction 
on the Real Estate Exchange on the ist 
and 2d insts., were the following lots: 
$75,000 Ga. Southern and Florida Rd. Co., 1st 


mort. 6 per cent. bonds, due 1927...... mea 
$2,000 Morris and Essex Rd. Co., Ist mort. 7s, due 
Wicadtnbens cenedenesnncatohotnash 01rsesceces 138% 
20 shares Farragut Fire ins. Tl coat ae odiledl m7 
$7,000 City of Cincinnati 7 3-10 per cent. bonds, 
Qu TE, dnecdcan senpeinenees tacvchesntinh 12434 
36 shares Re™ ‘ew Publishing Wiss stheccteseensd 105 


20shares Nassau Nat. Bank of Brooklyn. 
61 shares Home Fire Ins. Co.............+..00++ 

43 shares Phenix Fire Ins. Co. of Brooklyn... .150 
$5,000 Met, Tel. and Tel. Co., Ist mort. 5s, due 





50 shares Continental Fire Ins. Co... “ 
20shares United States Trust Co............... : 
$16,000 Monterey and Mex. Gulf Ry. Ist mort. 5s, 





5 shares National Ice Machine Co.............. 
25 shares Knickerbocker Trust Co........ .... 
100 shares Cayuga and Susq. Rd. Co 
20 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co............... 
22 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co......... 

60 shares People’s Fire Ins. Co...............+++ 





50 shares Liberty Ins. Co................ iceebind 75 
$600 Amer. Telephone Co. (con.) Ist mort. 8s, due 

pe ere Fee er erry ee eet y eee $10 
5 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref.......... 9944 
100 shares N. Y. and North. Rd. Co. pref....... 17 
10 shares Knickerbocker Trust Co............ 1794 
41 shares N. J. Zinc and Iron Co............. 129% 
$170,000 Kaibab Cattle Co. of Arizona 1st mort. 8 

per cent. bonds, due 1897................. $5,000 


1,610 shares Kaibab Cattle Co. (unassessable)..$7 

$22,000 Salt Lake and ome Preston Ry. Co. of 
Utah Ist mort. 6s, due 1915................. 7 

800 shares Salt Lake and sas Douglass Ry. Co. 


NE iinind a cen tiess<osenetiesan 31,00 
$549,000 Deming, Sierra Madre and Pac. Rd. Co. 

lst mort. 6 per cent. bonds...... ....... $1,000 
40 shares Merz Universal Extracto: = sono 





struction Co. of Buffalo 
100 shares Warren Ry. Co 


DIVIDEND. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company has declared a dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock and three per cent. on the 
common stock, payable at their office in 
this city on Saturday, December 26th, 1891. 








Letters 
of 


Credit. | — 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicage Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


Investment 
Securities. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


The North Texas National Bank. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, $200,000. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $100,000. 
LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN TEXAS. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 
HENRY EXALL, Vice-Pres’t. 


J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier. 
Cc. R. BUDDY, Ass’t Cashier. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The black land belt of — Te tae richest in 

the Southwest. mercial and railroad 

centre of this great district. we ra Fy E- money 

here on farm or city Pe A with th the ntwost 

at . per cent. ~— an with the 
ferences as to our integrity ‘and. business m: 

We invite ite correspondence, and will gladly furnish 


tall wai tand 
Sw ee throughout Texas are increasing 


FIELD & SCURRY. 
The North Texas National Bank Bdg., Dallas, Texas. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
Mor tgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate 
DENVER, COLORADO, 














“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST CO., 


AS CITY, MO 
President, 


s. Ww. ° 
offers cheiee 6 pan.cont 200 3 Sqampiting. A 
cent. can be had at _ ‘ined fa and 
adm: to 4 


2 i de, Stree yy 
F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
we dO SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE es TMEN. 
a * EST M STATES 
rose me 
mits 
sale "trade 





my beng ty AY sooo sete rat Whole 
ic, 100 130 #130,000,0b; ak: $33,100,000; 


ian an atthe tavestanoannt capita of —— ef not t real estate in 

mm, in and small amounts, “sh or monthly in- 
stalments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe and remark - 
5 Send for fu full info: and Banker’ 

EDGENE D. WHITE & ©v., Portland, Or. 


To Investors and Manufacturers. 


in less than two years SALEM, VIRGINIA, 
nas doubled its po 0@ houses have been 








; e 

tended; an extensive system of sowe 
transit secured with m Epgneks. paren mien: east; a A street 
railway c d franchises secured. 

Salem are the industrial center of 
Southwest V: oF a! being in the tron district, 
with any om coke ont we with hy J advantages 
for m: cellent s to grow. Salem is 
an old Ae a ex nt social, tanding ‘the 's and re- 


depression £ South sal iy a 
stant . New io the Mee to to invest. "Corres. 
pondence with man turers solicited. 


ane book of 40 pages sent free 
J. W. F. ALLEMONC, 


President Salem Improvement Company, 
SALEM, VIRGINIA. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


Offers superior inducements for the safe and profita- 
ble inves eat c ptce =, = amounts, 





It — and gro fe country, and 
has no com) cit Pain two eenited mil 

Seuth the best new residence ‘port ion 
4 L. e city; has ‘ic cars, water mains, etc., and 


ss of the Post-oflice. Present pric -, 


TEN AS LANDS can be bought in bodies, from 
100 acres 000 acres, at very low prices. The 
a tide ad im tion that has been 
‘or years has turned to the Southwest. This class of 

made wi 2 NEES, therefore, 
absolutely safe and profi 
Business Property eae ‘Su burban Acreage. 


Write for information. 


WATSON & CO., 
P. 0. Box 807. SAN ANTONIO, Texas. 


TEXAS eto AND, INVESTMENTS 


Fourt on Experience. 


Now. York City : Typeren ent and Christian Union 


News, Agen’ Bank o 
Montreal; Third Nat National al Ban. fi Pe 2 
ational Ban an 


nas: a The’ Scottish- -American Mort- 
g Jompany, 
ror information’ BC to 





273 Commerce Street, San Antonia, Texas, 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Tac 
«na, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


my Agee’ best opportunity for investment of any city 


itunee wanted, 8 per cent. te 10 per cent. 
et, on City property. 
The mines of Utah o are unsur} —_, Gold or silver 


wal for Printed_ ma’ mye ion 
WATTS, Oy 7 West 2d South St St., Salt ke City 


is enjo ter pros. erity 
Be ty’in the rospe and 
bth continue at the head of the 

m, owing to her supe- 


rior resources. co city in the world 9 
offer such inducements to home seekers and investo 
Write for full particulars and a copy of our Souv cenit 


of He! 
THE WITHERBEE-ANDREW INVESTMENT CO.. 
8, 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. __ 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park patiien to East Superior, EL 
ew blocks from Depot. The coming fanufactur’ ng 
Geater of Lg ng POaly $100 to $150 each, % cas 
By ments. We look for these: to 
double 1 in : year if not sooner. Free maps and other 
nformation 


JOS. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 
Superior Real Estate Improvement Co., 
25 Wisconsin Block, West Superior, Wis. 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Eugene 2, Col 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
yap ata ren a 

















Supplies Business Ae 
+» With every var of work tu al in ubev 


in Complete Ais ary s - 
ery for new oflices talus of ft a ’ 


1 Wihhow . dtrect. 


(Hanover Square N. Y,) 





0070 9007 


_— not — wy ee of profits from | Invest- 
monte In Heal Becate in 
Corner Lots $125; Inside Lots $100. 


$5.00 at Time of Purchase and $5. 00 


per month until full amount has been paid buys a lot i? 


HYDE PARK, Minnesota, 


An Addition to Minneapolis, 
0——THE LARGEST CITY IN THE NORTHWEST.——o 


ALL TITLES are Guaranteed to be PERFECT. 


MINNEAPOLIS tore power."Fiouruls produc. 


ing 700,000 barrels of flour year; 128 miles of Secteio 
Street Railway Lines; Jobbing trade, $200,000,000; has 
& Newspapers; 164 Churches; 52 School Houses; Taxes 
have never been etl 20 mills. 
HYDE PARK propert ay ts daily increasing in value. 
industries are rapidly centering 
in this locality. The direction of building in Minneapolis 
is towards this suburb and befo' ‘ore a great while — 








FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 

FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUN 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and comme 

cial center, because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 

purpose ;. 
Valuable information concerning the future me 

tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


ad iress in 
ee Ainuaven LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wa 


i 02: NET Absolutely secures tateteot pay: 
Owe semi-annu: ally by draft on 





York. Personal attention given to all 
Highest references. ddress 
- MAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 





favored locality will be part of the ring 
center of Minneapolis. 


THIS 1S THE ONE—— 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY SF LIFE TIME. 


Maybe you were“ NOTIN IT” at Chicago or Duluth, 
but you now have another opportunity equally as goud 
if not better. 

Not more than two lots sold to any one person. 





$5°0 wr, and select your lot. Remember only 
uke is asked as first payment and $5.00 
ss. for balance. 


Full wortioniare pues on application. Unques- 
tioned references give 


CHAS. E. ‘STEPHENSON. 
22 South Third Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


| 0) Guaranteed on Loans! Security 
/O 





Projits on realty investments guaranteed 


German-American Investment &Guaran- 
tyUo. C capital $100,000, Seattle, Wash. 


Land within five miles 
Real E vente from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the Kinny five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. ny who have _* 4 poet the property 


have made, in three to 
Sane one oe full information laeded ‘upon on 100%. 
applica 


HE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT c0., 


DENVER, COL. 
Ss CITY LOANS. 


Te ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 

We have never handled farm loans. On 
hand for sale, $500.00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 
Geom: Interest 6,7 and 8 percent. Write 

‘or our regular list. 


The Standard Investment Co. 


. OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 


ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 
114 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Real Estate Loans and Investments. 
IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
ES Oe Oat $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 

The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by investors seeking perfect security instead of 
high rate of interest as among the safest investments 

offered to the public. 
Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New Y out ney. 
aaa Ree. 5 Co., New York C ity. 
. G. Williams, Esq., of the Chemical National 


Rank. New York City 
F. D. Sats, Serra the National Safe Deposit Com- 


ras Smith. E ne, oi 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Also the Savings Ba‘ nks and investors throughout 
the East. Correspondence solicited 
JOHN M. OwRNs President. 
. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a = for the investment of money in 
large or small sums that will — re itself to all 
who desire a safe investment with goo rotits. 
e good name and stability of P< Port land, Oregon, 
will guare a you in making an investment here. 
rospectus will be sent pen: application, with full 
details and re ferenc eS. 


Tr.A. W oon, REAL egratE COMPANY, 
tland, Oregen 





UTH'S 
“ e 
e farmers of Minnesota and the Dakotas will re- 
alize from $150,000,000 to —_— 000 on this year’s cro) 
Duluth is the outlet for th roducts and the dis- 
mis biped for all that rh rich country—and much 
ore. Its commerce is already larger than many cit- 
jes: of 150, 000 in. ing is rapid and both its qmnerce and 
y increasing. To buy y Dale 








ago real 
years Loans at 7 and 8 per cent. car efully placed. 
ot efor rticula 
ea CcO., DULUTH, MINN. 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold, Send 
for circular to 
PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 





KEEP Ye YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


MIDWAY CITY.” 
1733 utes pw Boston. 
1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 








Advantages: 
Gerd Fohoa! Thirteen Churches, Three Railroads, 
fii Gas, eames. Electric 
Giectrie Street Ww ee Te $140,000 , 
ouse, 000 Cotten Mill, Coun’ ty Seat. 
000,000 has been expended in public improve- 


monet uring tw 
eudblatee' tat ormation regarding KE! gt Sd as a place of 
The Kearnev Land andInvestment Co. 


KEARNEY. NEBRASKA. 





FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROSE QUINLAN & 00., Mortgage Bankers, 72 Demtcrm Street OHIGAGO ILL, 








jac Realty. Choice investments mau. tur nv 
residents; 25 to 100 per cent.can be realized 
from and acreage from él 


Lbartak ro. iO pre 
P pneeeres pre yn pO RT 


sont. yy ag count; 7 pepeeen 
vanches, garden, fruit, hep dean 
ining properties. Write cheer Tehama, ost 


TEXAS INVESTMENTS. 


We have loaned 
in Texas over 
$2,000,000 — never 
lost a dollar. 

e can loan 
your money at? 
P. c. net security 

ounded upon 
real estate secure 

















these lands are 
rapidly rising. We can sell you the choice of ese 
lands netting you a profit of 0 per cent. in ore 
Texas is the most prosperous State in the Amer can 
Union. We can sell you county and municipal bonds 
netting you 6 per cent. and absolutely secured by the 
cast-iron provisions of our State Constitution. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALL STREET 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys pa 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian o 
trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn afte 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest fo 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, an 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of busines 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wi 
find this company a convenient depository for money 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LIBBEY; 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD Curiine, 
CHARLES 8. SMI 
WILLIAM HocKEFEL LER, 





WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTER PHE LPs, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
JOHN A. STEWART. WILLIAM a. Mac ¥, JR., 
ERASTUS CORNING, Alb’ny WM. D. SLO NE, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, GusTAV H. Sc HWAB, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN, Brooklyn 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, GEORGE F. ViIEroR, 
GEORGE BLIss. WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G, HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
‘ 


LEGAL NOTICES. 


EXTRACT FROM THE BY-LAWS 
OF THE 


Consolidated Fireworks Company of America. 
ADOPTED JANUARY 2D, 1891. 


PUBLISHED ACCORDING TO LAW. 
ARTICLE I. 

The number of Trustees shall be seven, elected an- 
nually by ballot at a meeting of Stockholders attend- 
ing in person or by proxy, each share of stock counting 
one vote, and the persons receiving the greatest num- 
ber of votes shall be Trustees for the ensuing year. 
The Trustees hold over in case of a failure of election, 
but a new election may be held for that purpose 
within sixty days of the time of the annual meeting of 
the Stockholders, of which at least ten days’ notice to 
the Stockholders by mail shall be given. 

ARTICLE II. 

Vacancies in the office of Trustee shall be filled by a 
majority =. of the ke ng Trustees; but if the 
Tru a choice to fill any va- 
cancy a@ separa’ ing of the Stockholders, upon 
ten days’ ine by n mail all be called for that pur- 
pose, 











ARTICLE III. 

The annual meetings of the Stockholders shall be at 

yo office of the Company in the city of New York on 
he third Monday of January in each year, at twelve 

o'clock merid: sk transfer book shall remain 

closed for fifteen days preceding and five days suc- 
ceedin i annual meeting. 

Special meetings of the Stockholders may be called 
by the Trustees when necessary, and also whenever 
the Stockholders not owning less than one-half of the 
capital stock of the Company shall request the same. 
Ten days’ notice shall be given to the Stockholders of 
such — meeting. 

This notice shall contein, a statement of the object 
of such special meeting, and no other business shall 

acted upon at such *h meeting. One-half of the shares 
f said capital stock must represented at such 
caeting to constitute a quorum. 
ARTICLE V. 


The officers of this Com y shall be elected by the 
of and li consist of a President 
Vice-President, Treasurer, and Secretary, each of 
whom must be a Trustee. hes are elec ‘annually, 

but hold over in case of a non-election, and may 
removed by a mere vote of all of the ‘Trustees on 
due cause Gown. o O regular & meeting of the Board 
or a Xo meeting ‘in case the notice of a special 
my garg and a recta ~- ale = ay be ill A | 
” nm any office ma ec 

by the Board of Trustees. . 4 


Ga Ww STREET Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS. 


oma AnD Nostnwestaan RAILWAY ae rt 
DIVIDEND OF ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS 
on Pon Ghee stock ofthis e on 
0) 
will be paid at this office on Saturday, December 26th, 


r books will close on 
5th, p AE BOER, AES Fe-Spen Om He i afonday, Bectinber un. 
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MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 
Ne charges for disbursements. 
34 NASSAU #7. (Mutual Life B’ld’g), N.Y. 
189 Montague St.(Real Est. Ex. Bldg.) B’kiyn 
ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 
JOHN A. BEYER, Vice-President. 
WM. WAGNER, Treasurer. 
Ss. B. LIVINGSTON, Secretary. 


UARANTEED! © 
Bearing Lib- 
First Mortgage Loars eral Interest. 
We guarantee both principal and interest. 
Loans made on productive real estate yearly 
increasing in value on a conservative basis, 
and only after personal examination by us. 
interest payable in New York Exchange. We invite 
correspondence. aN wore peterences. PUGET 
COMPANY. ‘Paid Up Capital, #125000.) 
e ( ap ta ’ 5 

New Whatcom, eid tro: ten. 


WE PAY 0% INTERES 


Upon Deposits For (2 Months 
“PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


GOLD! 


L THE UNION BANKING COMPAR’ 


R. P. EARHART, Pres. W. V. SPeNcER, Cash 
120 and 122 Washington Street, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


EASTERN DEPOSITS REPAIL 
in EXCHANCE AT PAR. 


FOR EVERY 

Besides Dividends. 
is made in Mining by bu t a 
BIG PROFIT near the bottom as : ible. = 
sistently with safety, thus securing the a of the 
ADVANCE besides a handsome interest on your 
money in theshapeof DIVIDENDS. Write meand 
I will put you in the way to make -00 for every 

A. 6 invested. Best ik references. 
» BUCK, 17 Tabor Block, Denver, Col, 


Masabi and Vermilion Iron Ranges. 
Mines, Mining Stocks and Iron Lands 
forsale. Options Secured, 

















Leases made, 


ete. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 


FRANK IL. TEDFORD, 


DULUTH, MINN. | 


INVESTMENTS 

GUARANTEED 8 p.c. 
net on all moneys sent us for investment in real 
estate in the thriving city of TACOMA, WAS 
besides we send you one-haff the profits, S and 10 
eT cent. net on mortgage loans first-class securit 
Write for information. Best references given. Aa. 
dress, Manning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash. 


L. R. GIDDINGCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

G6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
Property For Sale at par and accrued interest. Se- 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
Corre: spondenc e solicited. 


DENV aoa 
scam RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 
of Western cities for estate 


investments and 
loans. It is no longer neeessary for Eastern capital- 
— to take 5 = cent. securities for A ap 
Business col sited for mutua 


THE HiGKS as BA any, INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


References: THE INDEPEN 
and Deposit Bank, Denver. 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 (-28 | | 
Oregon and Washington. 


Netting the investor from 6 per cent. to 7} 
both principal and interest payable in Gold. 
FIKST MORTGAGE LOANS made on carefully se- 
rected City Property and on Improved Farms. In- 
vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and remit- 
tances made in Eastern Exchange. Particulars and 
references given on on SP ppication, 
MACMA & BIRRELL, 
nancial Agents 
Portiand Savings Bank | da., Portland, Or. 


DENT, People’ s Savings 


per cent., 





JHE ‘MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital. . . . . . . . $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the’ Union Trust 
Company of New Yerk. Amount of issue 
limited , &. Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc., are permitted by law to invest 
in these bonds. - 

EDINBU RGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Ca., W. 8. 
aC Laine uare. 


iN: oucH & PARKHOUSE. 
ton Matrest, 





7 Queen Vic- 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE, 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1%°7.) 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAG®, 


INVESTMENTS @ EAL Estate 


careiully made. 
10 ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate. without expense 
to lender. 
Cc orrespondenc e invited. 


«OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 21st, 1891. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1890, 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1890..... 


$3,829.331 14 


1,357,821 14 


Total Marine Premiums. ............... $5,187,152 3% 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 7 

1880, to 3ist December, 1800................ $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 

at veetenncccceshevenus ees #, 42 23,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $753,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocke ..... 7,599,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GURIMNAOEE GB nveccewnsvscccesces, cocsigsoccs 1,118,582 1 
Premium Noges and Bills Receivable...... 1,345,029 39 
Came Be Bsn oc owen cecedsecccécerctsectescss 


198,428 18 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


7. >> ME Pee JAMES G. De FORES r. 





JAMD 
WILLIA 


M DEGROOT, ISAAC 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, ANSON W. + RD, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N MOVEL L, 
JOHN L, RIKER, GREcs L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, STAV A 


MSINCK 
©. A. HAND, Wil LiaM a. BOULTON, 
. . HEWLETT RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENKY E. HAWLEY, GEORGE w.c AMPHELL, 
CHAS. H. mAnES ALL VERNON H. BROWN 
HRISTIAN De THOMSO N. 
JOHN dD, 30K ES, President. 
y % > i? YORE, lce- President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President 








RB 
owen Ocy 


"TRUST co. ie 


24 FIFTH AVE., cor. 7TH ST., 


Brapch ofice, is A all St. and 3 Ads =t. 
CA ITA ad SURPLUS....81,000,000 00 
DE. MaRte D LEGAL DEPOSITORY. 

Interest allowed on deposits. Checks pass through 
Clearing House same as those on city banks. 

Acts as Executor or Administrator of Estates, and 
as Guardian, Keceiver, Registrar, Transfer and Fi- 
me lal Agent for States, etc. , railroads and corpora- 
tlo: 

JOHN P. TOWNSEND, President, 
CHARLES mY BARNEY, Vice-Preside 
JOSEPH T. BROW N, 2d Vice-P resident, 
FRED'K L, F L DRIDGE, Secreta ry, 
. HENRY TOWNSEND, Ass’t Secretary 


THE CITY OF SUPERIOR 


is the most rapidly growing city in the Northwest. It 
has now 2,000 por tion, and = in all Pino ine 
have from 75,000 to 100,000 in t rh $5,000,000 im- 
provements in 1890, inc siding 1, build Inge: ® miles 
of water-mains and 10 miles of paving 'wice the 
improvements for uit Write for maps and statistics. 
° NICHOLS, Real Estate, a 
S20 ‘Tower _ ‘Avenue, West Superior, — Ww is. 


Firat Mortg ge Loars an High 
Crade investment Securitie 
Alsolutely safe. Interest payable semi-annu 


ally in Bo.ton ov New York Exchange. Tacoma 
AMD ix growing rapidly, and is in the richest sec 


tion of the Northwest. Write for full in 
formation to Tacoma Trust and 
‘VO Savin oe ESarmiks. Tacoma Waeh 


- ‘THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWNER’S a ety ts 








RAV ENS- 
on BUMMER BSN NEE 





Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market opened the week in a prom- 
ising fashion, but closed with sellers disap- 
pointed. Two influences contributed to 
this, a change in the weather from solid 
cold to spring-like mildness, and renewed 
weakness in the market for raw material. 
Whether either influence would singly 
have exercised so much power cannot be 

| proved, but there was no mistake about 
their effect combined. The demand at 
first hand for domestics for prompt ship- 
ment was not brisk at any time, but dur- 
ing the early (and cold) days there were 
numerous inquiries after large quantities 
for spring trade, suggestive of ager we 
buyers being ready for business. As the 
cold passed away and cotton dropped in 
price, they apparently became impressed 
with the idea that there was no necessity 
for haste and that, unless sellers were will- 
ing to t more liberal terms, purchases 
mia ht be deferred until a later date and 
aps something gained thereby. Sell- 

ers were not willing to meet buyers’ views, 
and the result has been that only pressing 
necessities have been attended to. 
This divergence of opinion between 
buyers and sellers is easily accounted for. 
The former looking at the oa 


“that we offer them t_ e paper atreduced rates 


"| ene latter have been helped by the late re- 
duction in the production keeping stocks 
down, and in very few instances find these 
oppressive. They know that the former 
have bought sparingly for a long time past, 
an.t cannot be carrying any. supplies to 
speak of, and that very soon now they 
must come into the market for their sprin 
requirements, An advance of jc. per } me. 
in the print cloth market has also given 
them courage. They thus prefer selling 
small lots at re,ular prices to moving 
quantities at a concession. 

This steadiness is noticeable in all lead- 
ing makes of brown, bleached and colored 
cottons alike, there ‘being but few excep- 
tions where agents have not got their sup- 
plies well in hand Ny mn be ow much 
usiness usually put through by this date 
has yet to come forward. The demand 
for sprin ee spec _— in printed and woven 

ttern mn moderate at 
rst hands, but ay en who are now send- 
ing out their salesmen in numbers report 
a good business doing in all sections of the 
country. Such business as is passing in 
full dress fabrics is also mostly confined 
to jobbing circles, and in these, as the date 
of stocktaking approaches, numerous bar- 
gain lots are being made. In fact, it is all 
a bargain business in dark styles just now. 
Reports of country trade continue fa- 
vorable, and collections are generally sat- 
isfactory. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE beg to acknowledge with hearty 
thanks the receipt during the past week of 
a very large number of kindnesse¢ from our 
old subscribers. Asa sample of letters we 
are getting in every mail, we give the fol- 
lowing from a prominent lawyer of Ohio. 

“1 have access to and read of thirteen of 
the leading magazines. THE INDEPENDENT _ 
gard more valuable to me than any other pa 

or magazine I could take, » sapneee of © of the price 
The Insurance commeas business re- 
views are . The college and school news 
always interesting to me, and the body of the 
paper most excellent. ‘The carefull pepe 
symposia are an especial feature, I thin 


RENEWALS. 
During this month a very large number 
of subscriptions will expire, and we beg to 
ask every old reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
if they will not kindly—in view of the fact 











in clubs—do what they can to enlarge the 
subscription list of THE INDEPENDENT by 
securing the names of other persons to 
oe in with their own, and obtain the bene- 
fit of our club rates. We especially uest 
old subscribers to send their renewals direct 
te i and not todoso through agents. A 

» ergs of our regular subscribers 
at er do this or renew for from two to five 


years, thus making a considerable ving on 
their subscriptions, The club ra iven 
below will be found to be very libera and 
comprehensive. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three months..... $ 75| Six months........ $1 50 
four months..... . 1%) One vwear.......... aw 
CLUB RATES. 

‘Two years to one subscri ber................. 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers. .......... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber............... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............. 7 00 
rour years to one subscriber................ 8 50 
Four subscribers one yeareach.............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber................. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 0 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cent«. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

CLUBBING LIST FOR 1892. 

Our clubbing list with other magazines 
and newspapers for 1892 is ready, and we 
shall be glad to send it to any one who asks 
for it. We can furnish almost any other 
paper or —< ny ata reduction from the 
regular published price. 





BOYS AND GIRLS AT WORLD'S FAIR. 


THE Chicago World’s Fair is already an object of 
keen interest to young Ss... Tt will _interess them 
still more to know whata ange pase and girls 
are to take as exhibitors in the Fair. "The rector- 
General of the Columbian Exhibition will describe 
this feature fully in one or two SED of the next 
volume of The 1 outh’s Compan 


> 
yan mow TEN’S COCOA—Send tor a can. See 
advts.—Ad 


DECEMBER TOURS" TO WASHINGTON. 


DESIRABLE touring to Washington is thoroughly 
estcases by t run under e Pennsylvania 
ailroad’ ® personally conducted tourist system. No 
better med. for reviewing the Nationa! Capital ex- 
ists than these tours, aS any from a point of con- 
v pience, but likewise ec 
of the season will I leave New Yor 
Cortlandt and Debrosses 5 
ress 








foot of 


ashington Cy & vi 
Washington 3:20 P. the fo! liowing Saturday. he 
youne-trip rate of 312.50 includes, in addition to rail- 
road fare in both directions, meals en route, accom- 
odations and board at the pe — ipal hotels in Wash- 
ington. Tourists whedesire pty ty their own 
meals while en route can purc tickets at rate of 
$11.00 covering ee and hotel accommoda- 

tions in Washington. v. 





TH pular house of ‘Mesars. H. P. Wiltieme & 
Comocny, 5F Canes St., » tate icity, are making a 
cial sale of blankets 2 robes. It is perfect! ly 

safe to send os eeney to this we known house, and sat- 
isfaction will be given, the same as if a call were 
made in person. 





TIFFAN Y’s. 

ak. few gis com to New York City with- 

ting y's. We’ know of but one other 

place in the city s0 weil worth — Ye that is 

‘ thea wi Sree arnt oe gold, 
, -—¥¥, . 

t— be arts of Pak de- 








think cotton goods ought to cheaper, 


A GREAT DRY GOODS STORE. 


One of the oldest, largest and most popular dry 
goods storesin New York is that of Ridley & Sons, 
Jocated in Grand Street. It occupies nearly a whole 
square of ground—just how many acres or lots we 
have never heard—or, if we have, we have forgotten 
about it. We are personally acquainted with the his- 
tory of this immense establishment from the day it 
was founded—nearly half a century ago. 

While this great dry goods store is not located on 
Broadway or Sixth Avenue or Fourteenth Street, 
where other great establishments of a similar char- 
acter are now located, it has a most attractive and 
valuable fleld of its own, and has a constituency of 
patrons located in every State and Territory of the 
Union. Its “order business” from distant parts of 
the country is now a most important and valuable 
branch of trade with Ridley & Sons. It has the atten- 
tion of a large force of clerks, and thousands know 
from actual experience that money and orders sent 
from a distance to this firm go into safe hands and 
always have prompt and the very best attention. 
Almost everything can be had from Ridley & Sons, 
Their stock of goods embraces everything, one would 
think, ever dreamed of; and it includes in its hundred 
or more separate departments, carpets, furniture and 
an immense stock of house-furnishing and house-keep- 
ing goods, while it has an acre or more of holiday goods 
—enough in the aggregate to fill the new Government 
steamship, “ New York,” lately launched and soon 
to be ready for either peace or war, as circumstances 
may require. Those who visit this wonderful store- 
house of attractions will have the best attention 
from one or more of the two thousand clerks ready 
with smiles to supply every imaginable want. 


SOUTHERN STORIES. 


SOUTHERN life is opening we rich and favorite 
field for Region, The South is t 


war also gave an ~A. touch to its life. 
€ Componton. rec zing this fact, will give a series of 

~ — 1, tales es some of the most famous writers of 
the Sout 





> 
oe 





THE Bailey Reflector Company of Pittsburgh, Penn., 
are well known to many of the churches throughout 
the country as manufacturers of church lights and 
reflectors. Their reflectors are so made that they dif- 
fuse the light Comepenge 8 the farthest ends and 
corners of room. There is no longer any excuse 
for any church or public building being jee ly light- 
ed, as correspondence with the Bailey Keflector Com- 
pany will at once prove. 





THE rapid approach of Christmas is a warning to 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT that the best time 
to purchase their Christmas presents is before the 

t rush sets in just “wo to that day. Messrs. 
Boned edict Brothers, < 7l Broadway, corner of Cort- 
landt St., particular’ iy request early inspection of 
their great stock of onds and watches and the 
mn my sleeve button, ~~~») is appreciated by all 
who see 


Hoon) 

A) 

onstable ks 
REAL LACES. 


Spanish Scarfs and Fichus, 
Flounces and Trimming Laces. 


POINT DE GENES LACES, 


In Black, White, and Ecru. 


ANTIQUE AND REAL LACES 
For WEDDING TROUSSEAUX. 


Point and Duchesse Lace Doylies, 


Valenciennes, Duchesse and Point 
LACE HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 
Lace Trimmed Hd <«fs., 
Initial Letters, 
Hemstitched Hdkfs. 














Hroadeoay LH 19th ét 


NEW YORK. 





C. P. FORD & C0., 


Rochester, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





Ford’s Fine Fitting Footwear for Ladies, 
Misses and Children. Our Shoes are 
made expressly for the Fine Retail Trade. 
Ask your Dealer for Ford’s Perfect-fitting 
Shoe. 

Buffalo Lithia Water for Bright’s Bipenee, etme 








by r 


F Goode, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginis. 








TO: 


Six f 
sale, 





waa 


‘tof eve 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 
A USEFUL 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 
} DOZEN IN BOX. 


HANDKER CHIEFS. 


Ladies’ hemstitched Embroidered Ini- 
tial in handsome boxes, at $1.38, 1.65, 2.25, 
2,75 box of 4 dozen. 

Ladies’ plain white hemstitched, in 
beautiful plush and fancy decorated boxes, 
at 59c., 75c., $1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 2.25, 3.00, 
box of + dozen. 

Men’s hemstitched, pretty printed bor- 
ders, with white or colored Embroidered 
Initial, put up 44 dozen in handsome box, 
at $1.25, box of ‘¢ dozen. 

Men’s hemstitched, with Embroidered 
Initial, in choice boxes, at $1.75, 2.25, 
box of 4¢ dozen, 

Men’s plain white, hemmed, at 55c., 
75c., 85c., $1.00, 1.25, 1.50,, box of 1 
dozen. 

Men’s hemstitched, plain white, at 
$1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00, 2.25, 2.50, 
2.75, 3.00, box of 1¢ dozen. 


ONE DOZEN IN BOX. 


Ladies’ plain white hemstitched in a 
neat box, at $1,30, 1.50, 1.75,2.00, 2.25, 2.50, 
2.75, 3.00 per dozen. 

Ladies’ hemstitched mourning at $2.25, 
2.50, 2.75, 3.00, 3.25. 

Men’s plain white hemmed (21 inch), at 
81.25, 1.40, 1.65, 1.85, 2.00, 2.50, 2.65, 
2.85, 3.00, per dozen, in fancy bexes. 

Men’s plain white hemmed (23 inch), at 
*2.50, 2.65, 2.85, 3.00, 4.25 per dozen, in 
fancy box. 

Men’s plain white, hemmed, (27 inch), at 
82.75, 3.00, 3.25, 3.50, 4.00, 4.25, 4.50, 
5.00, 5.50, 6.00, 6.50 per dezen, double 
box, 

Men’s hemstitched, plain white, at 82.25, 
2.50, 2.75, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 5.00, 5.50, 
6.00 per dozen; elaborate box. 


Children’s Handkerchiefs. 


CHILDREN’S HANDKERCHIEFS, WITH COL- 
ORED PRINTED AND WOVEN BORDERS, IN 
FANCY PICTURE, SCENERY AND BOOK BOX AT 
%Ne., 25e., We. BOX of 4 DOZEN, 


LACE AND EMBROIDERED 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Fine embroidered, in white and colored scalloped 
at 25c., 35¢., 55¢., 75c., $1.00, 1.25, 1.50 to 5.50 each. 

Real lace Handkerchiefs, handsome assortment, at 
65e., T5e., $1.00, 1.50, 2.00 to 29.00 each. 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Silk Japanese Embroidered Initial Hand- 
kerchiefs in elegantly finished bexes of our 
own design, at $1.70, 3.25, 3.79, 4.15 per 
1-2 dozen in bex. 

White and Colored Silk embroidered and 
Scalloped Japanese handkerchiefs at 19c., 
25c., 30¢., B5c., 50c., G5c., S5c., $1.00 te 
2.15 each, 

Plain Solid Colors in Japanese Silk hem- 
stitched handkerchiefs at 37c., 50c.3 59c. 
each, 

Plain hemstitched Japanese Silk handker- 
chiefs at 19c., 25c., 38ec., 50c., G5c., 75c., 
*1.00, 1.25, 1.50 each. 

Japanese Silk hemstitched, with Celored 
rr ga large size, at 38c., 50c., 55c., 59c. 
each 

c slowed Brocade Silk handkerchiefs, 17c. 
and 2ic, 

Black Silk handkerchiefs, hemstitched, at 


a 30c., 37 1-2c., 50c., 75c., 1.00, 1.50 
each, 


Mufflers! Muffiers!! 


\ 540) DOZEN CREAM SILK BROCADE MUFFLERS 
ANGE SIZE, ALL THE LATEST PATTE AT 


2. 00 EACH 
LaCie K $100 195 185 398, 200 to nT $1.00, 1.25, = 1.35, 


LOLOK TED SILK MUFFLERS VERY CHOICE 8E- 
CTION, A'T $1.10, 1.25, 1.50, 2.28 E 


Holiday Goods. 
Toys, Dolls, Games, Books, 
Jewelry, Etc., Etc. 


TOSU NDAY-SCHOOLS, FAIRS, ETC., 


A SPECIAL DISCOUNT. 
Qnen Evenings un until Christmas. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand St., N. Y. 


Six Seers occupied exclusively by us for the 
sale of Millinery, Fancy and Dress Geeds,etc. 





’ 
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RUGS 
FOR 
HOLIDAY 

PRESENTS. 


We have now ON SALE 
a large and carefully se- 
lected collection of 


ORIENTAL 


AND 


FUR RUGS 
in a wide range of price. 
Purchases made now will 
be held, if desired, for future 
delivery. 


Mail orders receive careful atten ion. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


BROADWAY, *“st.cr.2™ NEW YORK. 
O'NEILL'S 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORE, 


50 


DEPARTMENTS 


From which to Select 


HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS. 


H. O'NEILL & 60,, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 218T ST. 


DECEMBER. 


Our Silk Department will be especially in- 
teresting this month. In it will be fourd 
very large assortments of Black and Colored 
Dress Silks; also the latest styles in Novel- 
ties, at prices that will make Silk Fabrics 
very desirable to those who intend to make 
elegant and useful Christmas presents. 


IN THE BASEMENT 








We have also a very extensive Silk assort- 
ment. All desirable and reliable types of 
Silk goods are there represented. Those 
who desire Silks costing less than $1.00 a 
yard, should visit this department. An in- 
vitation is most cordially extended. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & lith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


BLANKETS. 


10,000 PAIRS 
White and Colored Blankets. 


10-4 Cotton, 70 cts. to $1.09 per pair. 
10-4 Wool and Cotton, $1.30 to $3.00 psr pair. 
10-4 All Wool, $3.00 to $6.00 per pair. 
11-4 Wool and Cotton, $2.25 to $5.00 per pair. 
11-4 All Wool, $3.50 to $8.50 per pair. 


ALSO 


A full assortment of 12-4 and 13-4 Extra Fine, All 
Wool, California, Western and Eastern manufacture 
of the best makes at POPULAR PRICES. 

Also 500 lap robes at $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 guaranteed 
to be 20 per cent. less than manufacturer’s price and 
equal to the best goods manufactured. 


H. P, WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 OANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 











Buffalo Lithia Water. 








A Perfect Solvent of Stone in the Bladder. 





A HUGE STONE WEIGHING TWO OUNCES AND TWENTY-SEVEN GRAINS 
DISSOLVES UNDER ITS ACTION. 


(Reprint from the New England Medical Monthly for November, 1890.) 


Stone in the Bladder. 





CASE OF MR. S. STATED BY DR. GEORGE H. PIERCE. 





The emere wees is from a iy Cae which forms a part of a communication of Dr. 


GEORGE H. PIERCE, of DANBURY 


CONN., to the NEW_ENGLAND MEDICAL 


MONTHLY for November, 1890 (see page 76 of that journal), and represents THE EXACT 
SIZE AND SHAPE of some of the largest specimens of TWO OUNCES AND TWENTY- 


SEVEN GRAINS OF DISSOLVED STON 
S.,’”’ under the action of 


discharged by a patient designated as‘ Mr, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 





SMALLER PARTICLES AND A QUANTITY OF BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, Dr. P. 


states were not estimated. 


In BRIGHT’S DISEASE, GOUT, RHEUMATIC 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, many forms of DYSPEP- 
SIA and NERVOUS DISORDERS, and in the pecu- 
liar affections of WOMEN, especially in deranged 
conditions of the monthly functions, these waters 
are among the most potent of known remedies. 


Water in Oases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5, F. 0. B. here. 
THOMAS FEF. 


phlets Sent Free, 


Descriptive Pam- 


GoonnDE, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





MOURNING GOODS 


Silk Warp Henriettas 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2,50, $2.75, $3.00. 


Send for samples and mention this paper. 


R.H. Stearns & C0., 


BOSTON. 


DUNLAP & CO. 


CELEBRATED HATS 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Ladies’ Walking and Riding Hats. 


181 BROADWAY 
Near Cortlandt Street, 
178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 22d and 23d Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


914 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Palmer House, Chicago, 
& Lig 4 J Pang ay hn 








Movs, 
ete., write 





| GREAT CLEARING SALE OF 


CARPETS. 


War in Prices among Manufacturers 


To make room for our immense Spring Orders we 
offer single pieces and patterns we do not intend 
Gupeicetine,, are. large lots | the recent “GREAT 
AUCTION 38 ’ consisting o: 

AXMINSTER MogUErrEs, WILTONS 


at the uniform price of 


ONE DOLLAR PER YARD, 


SOME ARE WORTH DOUBLE THE MONEY. 


T APESTEY BRUSSELS AXD EXTRA 
SUPER INGRAIN 
Ut fie PEM YARD. 

We have also made from Remnants and odd 


R of various sizes, suitable for al Saas 
UGS of .of rooms, which we Tape out 
Broa Size of Room with pu. 
For above Bargains take elevator to Third Floor. 
LACK CUR LAINsS. 
4é 
THE CASABAN,”’ 


Something new and elegant, in Marie Antoinette 
effects, at aay 
The Price of aa Ordin Lace Curtain. 
RENAISSANC EAN IRISH 1 POINTS, 
at lower prices than pe at +4 known. 
N.B.—Special Anction Sale 


OIL PAINTINGS. 


By = of the Court to glee on pam On = 
_E enh x our PARLG ted with 
will peat 4 atuable c collect not FI N ‘é 


ins Lib: 
Draperies, Rugs on. .which we have had on exhib: 
an te seen dat tly. 


sald “es & to, 


SIXTH AVE... 13TH AND 14TH STS., N.Y 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would lik 
the paper sent 


tion. 
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Jusurance. 
A COMPANY THAT DARES. 


WHEN the attempt was made, about a 
year ago, to unite the life companies for 
life insurance reform by a compact, we 
pointed to experience, repeated over and 
over, of fire companies to secure reform in 
the same way; we plainly said that when- 
ever the Equitable (or any other) is really 
in earnest it will act, and that the actual 
reform will come through independent 
rather than concerted action. We have 
said the same, in substance, at intervals 
through the year, addressing and applying 
the call for courageous action sometimes 
to life companies, sometimes to fire. Only 
two weeks ago, after saying that a com- 
pany which is just as earnest in intending 
to have no rebating done as it is to insure 
nobody with unsound lungs is one which 
is willing, if need be, to fall back from its 
present position in the line as respects 


new business, we concluded by saying 
that the call now is for A Company that 
Dares. 

Those four words had already been 


chosen as the title of another article upon | 


the subject for this present number of THE 
INDEPENDENT, when President McCurdy 
of the Mutual Life 
an official announcement that 
whether there is 


issued to his agents 
answers 
our question a com- 
pany to which the 
can apply. The gist of this announce- 
ment is that the company proposes to re- 


four words of honor 


duce speed and pressure—with its compet- 
itors, if possible, but alone, if necessary. 
While there is no reason to believe (says 
the circular) that the companies first in 
public confidence have as yet paid more 
for ** it is 
nevertheless true that during a period of 
active competition in a field which, tho 
there is a con- 
the amount 

Mention is 


new business than it is worth, 


immense, is still limited, 
stant 
paid to secure such business.” 
made of the attempts to reform by 
and the intimation that they are 
impracticable is plainly given. It is only 
a few the of 
written in a year by any company reached 


tendency to increase 
next 
compact, 
years since amount risks 
a hundred millions, but now that is below 
the amount written by several companies. 
Each of these larger companies (continues 
the circular) can easily keep its annual 
business up to that figure; and if it should 
also keep at that figure, the motive for ex- 
cessive competition would be removed, 
and competition and energy would take a 
**the 
selection of risks, the security and profita- 
investments, the 
and the 


new and better direction—namely, 


bieness of economy 
administration, 
achievement of substantial 
financial results.” Accordingly, President 
McCurdy announces that the Mutual will 
do three things: limit the new business of 
1892 toa hundred millions; include as new 
business only what is actually taken and 
follow this course independently 
to do the 


consequent 


success in 


paid for; 
unless other companies choose 
like. 

At about the same time President Hyde 
committed the Equitable to an advanced 


step. He told his agents that the subject of 
expenses had been under consideration in 
the home office for several months; that 


had come when the favorable 
+ eondifions of the Equitable enable it to 
cut down future commissions, in order 
. that dividends need not suffer reduction; 
that after trying for years to bring about 
a common agreement among the 
panies on this matter, so that there could 
be‘no room for winning agents away, the 
Equitable will now take the initiative and 
act for itself. He considers it the best 
company in the world to insure in, and 
intends that it shall remain so. The rest 
of his life he will devote to so perfect 
every department in it and to so increase 
the skill and economy of its management 
that results shall be attainable by its policy 
holders beyond those attainable anywhere 
else. Thecompany which secures the best 
quality of risks, returns its members the 
largest dividends, and makes the best 
reputation for honesty and fair dealing 
will, in his belief, be so attractive that 
agents will be able and willing to represent 
fora lower rate of commission than 
ther companies may be obliged to offer. 


the time 


col- 


of * 


| stop including *‘ not taken 





At all events, he gives notice that all ex- 
isting agency contracts will terminate 
with 1891, as respects compensation. He 
incloses a new contract, to take effect 
January ist, which he asks to have signed 
and returned; or, if the recipient is un- 
willing to continue on the terms indi- 
cated, he asks an early notice of resigna- 
tion. 

This has a ring to it, and means busi- 
ness. Nothing is suggested for discussion; 
a decision of a positive character is reached 
and announced. It will be seen that these 
two independent steps, altho not the same 
in form, are likely (or liable) to be the 
same in effect. For if the Mutual relaxes 
effort to be at the head of the line, the in- 
evitable tendency is to reduce compensa- 
tion, at least in some cases, and if the 
Equitable reduces compensation it must 
also reduce pressure. So instead of a com- 
pany that dares we have two, and we give 
them equal honor. 

What one will be next? Are there any 
more? Mr. Hyde does not say that he will 
’ policies as new 
business, but that may be fairly presumed. 
Such policies are no more new business 
than marking up one’s goods on hand is a 
realized profit, or than the promise of a 
solicited man to ‘‘ think it over” is a com- 
mision pocketed. To include such policies 
in amounts written and terminated is as 
thorough ‘ kiting” as if one should de- 
posit in bank his own checks on the same 
bank. There is one difference: a bank 
would not allow such a thing, while the 
Insurance Department has either allowed 
or required the other practice—we are not 
certain which. There will always be 
some abortive policies, of course; but the 
tendency of high pressure is to swell their 
total, thus: 


Written in 1890. Abortive. Actual. 
Mutual...... $161,385,921 $35,438,335  $125,982,586 
Equitable.... 203,826,107 40,471,927 163,354,180 
New York... 159,576,065 2,804,164 126,681,901 


This is not for comparison between the 
three companies—altho their relative posi- 
sion is not the same in col. 3 as in col. 1— 
and we do not go into ratios. The point 
is that ‘‘ not taken” is very large and that 
(while we have no knowledge how far it 
is done) it is an easy matter to swell col. 1 
by policies written without substantial 
warrant or even to fabricate outright, es- 
pecially during the closing months of the 
year, but that, if col. 3 is to be the one on 
which a company ‘ travels” and the one it 
advertises, no such temptation can exist. 
A ‘ground bird (says a fable), on coming 
home to its brood in a grainfield one day, 
found the young ones in great distress 
over a conversation overheard that day 
between the farmer and his son. What 
was it? Why the farmer had said that 
the grain needed cutting, and he had told 
his son to go and get all the neighbors to 
come and help do the work next day. 
**So,” said the fledglings, ‘‘ we shall all 
be stepped on and killed to-morrow.” 
‘Oh, bother,” said the old bird; “take 
this worm and go to sleep; to-morrow ‘ll 
be all right.” Coming home next even- 
ing, the nest was still there, and so was 
the grain; but the farmer had been there 
again, had grumbled because the neighbors 
had failed to come, and had told the son 
to go at once and get the uncles, nephews 








and cousins to come on the morrow and 
help reap. ‘‘So, now,” said the brood, 
** we’re dead birds.” ‘‘ Don’t worry,” said 
the old bird, ‘‘ I wasn’t born this season, 
and you were”; and she tucked them in, 
put her head away under her left arm, and 
went to sleep. Next night, when she re- 
turned: ‘‘ Well, how is it now?’ ‘Oh, 
Mother!” said the ioe: ‘*the farmer 
a here, and he sai ell, Richard, I 
lain enough we can wait for our 
bors and relatives till the grain 
Mis, if we will; so you go straight and 
up a couple of sickles, and we'll 

just do the job ourselves.’” ‘‘ That’s busi- 
ness,” said the old bird, ‘‘ and we’ll devote 
this evening to packing our trunks. For 
when aman makes up his mind todo a 
thing himself, and not wait any longer for 
° compact to help him, it’s going to be 

one.” 

We did not think, last winter, that in- 
surance reform was in sight, and we said 
so. We begin to think now that it really 
is. 


neig 


- 
> 


A CONTRAST AND AN ADVANCE. 


THE following is from the letter of 
President Hyde, December 29th, 1890, 
copies of which were sent to the Presi- 
dents of all life insurance companies. 


“The time has come when certain re- 
forms must be inaugurated in the business 
of life insurance. 


‘*Tam prepared to pledge, the Equitable 
to an agreement with other companies to se- 
cure every essential reform, upon such con- 
ditions and penalties as will insure good 
faithon the part of each contracting com- 
pany. 

“| propose as a beginning an agreement 
between six or more of the presidents of the 
largest life insurance companies that they 
will not, under any circumstances, “ steal” 
agents from one another. This is es reat- 
est disintegrating element existi itis 
impossible to put the business of ife | insur- 
ance on a proper footing as things stand 
to-day.” 


The agg is from the letter address- 
_— ™, Mr. Hyde to his agents, November 
9th, 1891: 


“For a number of years past I have en- 
deavored to bring about a better under- 
standing between the life insurance com- 
panies, and an agreement with regard to 
cutting down ay and reducing the 
cost of obtaining business. This effort has 
not been successful. The Equitable is now 
prepared, on its own account, to take the 
initiative and to cut down the expense of ob- 
taining its own business, being determined 
to transact its vast affairs at a less cost in 
the future than in the t. 

“To follow out the ideas of the executive 
committee as thus expressed, I have given 
the closest personal attention to this matter 
and have already made a material reduction 
in the society’s —— account this year. 
The cutting down has extended to all parts 
of the business, and I have left to the last 
the modification of agency contracts, think- 
ing it expedient to continue existing ar- 
rangemenss of this nature until the close of 
the year 1891.’ 














INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


40 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled tu 
participate in ‘Tistributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 








not HOW BIG? 
Bur HOW STRONG? 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF N 


EW YORK, 


Has over $1726 of Assets to secure every 
S1LOO of Liabilities. 


BONDS AND STOCKS OWNED BY THE COMPANY. 


United States 4 per ce 
procklys City, Public Parks, 7 per conte. 
Erie RK. R. 2d Mort per cents. 
Erie R. R. funded. 
York, Chicago ron s. Louis R. R., 4 per cents. 
New York, Lack. & Western = R. Cons’t 5 per cents. 
y . Ist Cons. 6 per cents. 
Morris and Essex R. R., Ist. Cons. 7 ae cents. 
Chicago and Northwestern R. R. Cons. 7 = cents. 
iy . R. Cons’t 5 = cents. 
cents. 


M h Co. N. J., 5 - Sthos ‘ * a 
— '0.. cen 00! nds. 
Contral T Do aw 


ween Saearee Rational Bank Stock. 
{ational Bank of Stock. 


CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, President. 
GEORGE H, RIPLEY, Vice-President, 








postal and Southern R. R., a 5 oper — 
Chicago 


ove Shore & © Stclnaw i we R. 
ake ic ern 
New York ‘lem R. R., ist 7 


per ante. 
Cont per cts. 
cents. 








GEORGE E. IDE, Secretary. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary 





——__ 





NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROABW. AX. NEw YORK, 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan. Ist,, 1891, 
CASH CAPITAL Reasuveenaes 20a 
Reserve for Re- 


NEW YORK SA ag NOWALAY LAW; 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President + Pestdent. 
GEO: HOWE, Sec. CHAS. A FoeT, Ase. See 


PENN ofo. S22iY, Sound meth. 
MUTUAL 


testable policies ; the 
LIFE 





best extension system; 
low cost. Address, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








J. M. ALLEN, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 


President. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1890..821, 
LIABILATIES........... 975:393: 934 is 

’ m $2,030,530 14 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 

sued at the old life rate pi 
paaaal Cash distributions ai are paid upon all pol- 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der ani ats oe insurance values. to which the insured 


is ——-b. 
Pamph fete, Fe rates and ms oa for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 








BENJ, F. STEVENS Erepidens. 
SOE, M GREE Vice-Pres. 
‘Secretary. 


Wah B. ROMNET. Sent. Sec. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement 1 made January Ist, 1891. 





Cash Capital..........0..0.....+. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 
Sy Reeeayean her 2,985,328 79 


BEGG CII 0 00 vcensccnsyede<ecces 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,602,620 05 
Gross Agsets...................... 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 

and Secretary A. D. 

EDWARD LANNING, } 

WM. A. HOLMAN, ; 


1,602,620 05 


HENRY 


Ass’t Sec’ys. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
Chicago, Ill. 

RK. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 

GEV. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 

San Francisco, Cal. 

— AGENTS a 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE Cay OF aw YORK. 


New Insurance 
written. ......$6,335,065 50 Risen 
Tneurance, in 

force Dee. 8ist.25,455,249 00 29,469,590 00 35,305,462 


be H. BURFORD, President. 
> FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary: 
A WO. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


of Loe INSURANCE 
we the CONTINGABLE TERM PO CY which gives 
lyt—} 0} a 


$11,955,157 © 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CGO. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY lst, 1801. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890...........8101,027,322 46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 3ist) ... . 568,525 Ll 


#100,458,797 35 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 









PROMI i ncaccccescocenestensecrecssesiennes $28,963,854 71 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1890 + 1,635,645 37—$27,228,209 34 

Interest and rents, etc. . palin enihidene nn abdiiedde meet - 5,871,235 38 

Less interest accrued J: january ist, ‘1890.. bndneshincuenvetsicesquectosnietpestnnes 441,344 G4— 4,929,890 74—$32,158 100 





$132,616,897 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted(including reversionary 


Sas cre scdahontinnss <awecgurnetstinathaidiectoontpiaiteeaemnmtbdneds $7,078,272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. .. 6,201,271 54 
Data Ne Se once ce cgccee) ceeded ecccctcdnctupecssecened $13,279,544 02 
Taxes GRE TOARGMIRMONB. 0 0c cs csnscvcccccccessscsccccneccconccsccsecesseceetse Seenterscess 290,257 97 


Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
QP SRE, PI BOER Gino cna secsccccceseccnssccevcccccecs es: cecceceess 
Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.............. .. 


5,409,061 19 
1,082,662 S€—$20,052,526 04 





$112,564,371 39 


ASSETS. 


Oe aE ee re $6,348,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market wm, 

QUE IE Diik ciivn snc cccen vce ccideuigd ctnbiddetions: chnhidecediartslectenhehsiNenstedes 63,867,546 
Ren TAD: sires 70 co sccnnpeanitivan canepddeanecm: ahaadad. obecentyeente-anksedubieaetionoues +06 14,341,917 


Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 
000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
COMTI. 0s 0'nn 00s cb eciehonetesn sce caeeensetes osttiigeenebeeneehteeabelijeclpeddabbenstiaipiee 19,446,053 13 





Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511).......... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

QU conn vo obcdadecccdadisiccpesscndeiases a obebbhad ernstercaesé 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing p Ss, due bseq to Jan. 

Sah, CR cicce «| }. dake & Chncteen cnn Bese anascdiolaebensetetnbedssbapssinccerst ‘ 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2,000,000).......... 1,421,828 15 
AGU DHis occ cccccknintndce: cosncesbbebicacdiarievetbaburantecen ds earsienepiiis 195,812 91 
Ac-rued interest on investments, January Ist, 991 ©... 0.6... ee cece cece ee eeeecees 474,823 52—112,564,371 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books.. 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1891... . 
Appropriated as follows: 


3,383,438 58 





..81 15,947,809 97 


Approved losses in course of payment....... .. ee ee eee $613,040 54 
Ce Re Birt dint: nenccnnnesd cntsunnewcnnncssctcehsaniseoedes 364,562 44 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)... ... ...... negichwaine 90,889 77 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presentea)........... c..cees cee cee cee cencens 22,901 83 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies (Actuarice’ table 4 per cent. 

Ns cconnnnnbtasionnaiebenankedses inns ancccicchucbsnet Ree © wecesevecentccensees — 00 





#101, 049, 359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard.......... ............... #14,898,450 86 
Consisting of 

Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund...................cecceeeeeeee $8,670,539 50 

Sie ath cdaredenncreettild si cegecsyonaninncdsconueastes 6,227,911 36 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, ilabl ttl t of next annua! 
premium. 





GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
ISSUED. FORCE. ASSETS. INCOME, 
In the year 1880............ $22,229,979 jon. a $135,726,916 | Jan. 1, 1881...... $43,183,934 | 1880....... $8,964,719 
In the year 188%5............ 68,521,452 | Ji 1886........ 259,674 Jan. 1, 1886...... 5,964,321 | 1885....... 121, 
In the year 1890....... 159,576,065 Jan. 1 an. if <a E erase Jan. 1, 1891...... ernie PERS sie aw 


Number of policies issued during the year, 45,754. 
New Insurance $159,576,065. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1891, 173,469. 
Amount at risk, $569,338,726. 


"TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH. 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM. L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 


HENRY BOWERS, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, Cc. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE. 


H.C. MORTIMER, W. B. HORNBLOWER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . e ° ° ° ° ° - $147,154,961 20 
Reserve on Policies at 4%, ae - «+ «& i $136,668,368 00 











Liabilities other than reetaee . «© « « « «+  §05,359 82 
Surplus, . . . @« « * « © |e See 
Receipts from all sources, ae ee ee ee 34,978,778 69 


Payments to mall sources, co . 16,973,200 05 
Risks assumed, . . . . 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risksinforce, . . - « «+ 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, e ° ° - 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . e e 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, - « 98,556,441 59 
Interest accrved, Premiums deferred, etc., . e ° . 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 


av* Sarefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 
A. N., WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 











From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, oon ee $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies and ‘Surplus, . ° ° ° e 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, © e©« © ee « «c 8,859,769 07 


In men od to Policy-holders, ~ ° ° ° ° ° 
In Risks assumed, a 4,611 policies, 
In Risks in force, . ° ° e - 23,745 policies, 


1,772,591 67 
9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 





Risks Risks Payments to 
Year. Assumed, Outstanding. Policy-Holders. Receipts. Assets, 


1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19. ..$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
. 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28 


1886 56,882,719... 393,809,203... 18,129,108 74... 21,187,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23/119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226, 865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 


New York, January 28th, 1891. 
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ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presioent. 
WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secreta FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 
ARCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F. 1. A., Actua 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES B. PERR 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
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ge Old and Young. 


THE DEERFIELD BELL. 


BY JULIA TAFT BAYNE. 





“ A BELL sent from France to a Jesuit Mission 
in Canada, was seized and sold to the church at 
Deerfield, Mass., February 28th, 1703; three hun- 
dred French and Indians surprised that town, 
killed about forty, destroyed the town, and took 
nearly one hundred captives to Canada, and re- 
captured the bell.” 


I hear a bell ring soft and low, . 
I hear @ bell across the snow, 
I hear a bell of long ago, 

Ring, Miserere, Domine! 


In France the chapel bell is blessed 

For those dark converts of the West 

Who lately the true faith confessed. 
Ring, Gloria tibi, Domine! 


There, in strange lands beyond the sea, 

Wan Jesuits labor patiently, - 

‘* Lerd, we have given up all for Thee.” 
Ring, Miserere, Domine! 


With lights and flowers the altar’s spread, 
The priest his christening prayer has said, 
And holy water o’er it shed. 

Ring, Gloria tibi, Domine! 


Wild winds, rough billows, bore it well, 
Worse fate than shipwreck then befell, 
The heretics have seized the bell! 

Ring, Miserere, Domine! 


** Lo, Israel shall divide the prey! 

Take yonder goodly bell,” they say, 

And send it where the faithful pray 
Exaltabo te, Domine! 


** Such foss may well the Papist share, 
Nor tawny Amelek shall dare 
Uplift a cross, or chant a prayer, 

Quis habitabit, Domine?” 


Oh, blind! When shall the light befall? 
On your God, priest and Indian call, 
The One Great Father, over all, 

Ring, Omnia gentes plaudite. 


In Puritan meeting-house thou’rt hung, 
Oh, chapel bell, of silver tongue! 
No altar lights, nor incense flung, 

In te speravi, Domine! 


Tho low the walls, and sternly bare, 

Thou blessest all the foreign air 

With thy sweet call to praise and prayer, 
Te benedicam, Domine! 


From Deerfield meeting-house it rings, 

The notes fly out like angel wings; 

Oa ambushed ears that music stings, 
Quare fremuerunt, Domine? 


Think ye the Indian will forget? 

Think ye he will not pay the debt? 

Lo! Deerfield’s sun in blood has set! 
Ne in furore, Domine! 


Oh, brimming cup of deepest wo! 

Her men are slain, her town is low, 

The mournful remnant captive go. 
Ring, De profundis, Domine! 


Under the cold and pitiless skies, 

I see them climb the farthest rise; 

An unknown way before them lies 
Ring, Miserere, Domine! 


Wend slowly northward captive train! 

Ye know not, in your grief and pain, 

The Lord shall bring his own again! 
Ring, Gloria tibi, Domine! 


I hear a bell ring soft and lew, 
I hear a bell across the snow, 
I hear a beli of long ago. 
Ring, Miserere, Domine! 
HADLEY, MAS8s. 





“AN INVOLUNTARY OFFERING. 
‘ BY L. B. WALFORD. 


OLIVER ToMBS was the name of the doc- 
tor’s. little boy. The doctor lived in a 
straight-backed, many-windowed house, 
inclosed by a high wall from the village 
street, where curling vines with thick and 
knotted stems crept round and round the 
red brick corners; where the casemeunts, 
flush with the walls on all sides, were 
flung open on every bright day to admit 
air and sunshine; and where a large brass 
plate on the door seemed the only modern 
thing upon the premises. 

Any one would have known it was the 
doctor’s house. 

Oliver, however, with his bright cheeks, 
clear eyes, and general look of sturdy 
health and Saxon beauty, was not the 
typical doctor’s child. Doctors have a 
knack of having weedy, pale-faced chil- 
dren; and if there be a woman with no 





constitution in the neighborhood, it is 
usually the languid, delicate-looking doc- 
tor’s wife. 

Doctor Tombs himself always said this; 
and as he said it, he would flash a look of 
pride and pleasure at his cheery little 
Joan, of whom the breath of slander it- 
self could not aver that she was delicate. 
Neither could such a charge be brought 
against his daughters, Joanna and Chris- 
tabel; for Jo and Chris were exact coun- 
terparts of their mother; while Oliver, as 
we have said, was the pinkest and bluest 
little fellow of ten years old to be found in 
all the country:side. His cheeks literally 
glowed with pinkness, and his eyes with 
blueness. When he had on his blue 
cotton blouse, it looked as if he had picked 
pieces out of the cotton and put them in 
between his long fringes of eyelashes, so 
that the neighbors called him ‘ Little Boy 
Blue”; while those who were learned in 
such matters, declared that some of the 
painters of the day should produce a 
successor to Gainsborough’s famous ‘‘ Blue 
Boy,” taking Tolly Tombs for his model. 

Tolly was not a pretty abbreviation for 
Oliver; but the doctor's little son had 
never known any other, so he was not 
(lisposed to resent it. He answered to the 
shout of ‘* Tolly” from whatever nook in 
the old tangled garden at the back he 
might be disporting himself in and came 
down from the sunny attic at the top of 
the house where his soldiers were kept, 
and his drums were allowed to be beaten, 
if ‘** Tolly” were called up the attic stair- 
case. 

Sometimes it was rather inconvenient to 
leave his soldiers; and Tolly had been 
known to pretend not to hear on such oc- 
casions, altho in the main ready enough 
to obey a summons from Jo or Chris, who 
were usually the summoners, and whose 
call meant that they wanted an esvort, or 
messenger to run out among the shops, and 
be rewarded with a penny for his pains. 
But Jo and Chris had been getting rather 
too frequent in their shoppings of late, and 
heir little errand boy had been growing 
impatient. 

The girls were always wanting him, he 
said. If they wanted him so much now, 
how would they get on—or, at least, how 
would Chris get on—when he should have 
left home, as he was to do after Christmas, 
to go to school? He was getting his sol- 
diers ready to be left, in view of this proj- 
ect; and if he were not given time for 
such important considerations, he did not 
believe he could go to school. He must 
be given time. 

His sisters had laughed and promised 
that the precious moments should in fu- 
ture be less frequently invaded; but it 
seemed to Tolly that instead of less, every 
day at the period of which our little story 
treats he had less and less of the twenty- 
four hours to himself. The fact was that 
a great event was about to take place in 
the doctor's family; Joanna, the eldest 
girl, was going to be married, and wed- 
ding gifts and wedding finery were the 
order of the day. Dr. Tombs was a kind 
father, and a successful man on a modest 
level, so that there were neither sighs nor 
lamentations over the necessity of ordering 
a liberal, comfortable trousseau, and 
sending forth the bride properly equipped 
to a home of her own. As that home was 
to be only at the other end of the village. 
and as the future husband was only the 
doctor’s young and promising partner, 
who was in and out of the red brick house 
at all hours, there was no need for sorrow 
on other grounds either. ‘‘In fact,” as 
little Mrs. Tombs fondly observed, ‘‘ Ber- 
nard might have been made for Jo, and 
Jo for Bernard.” And all was cheery 
preparation at the red house. 

But poor Tolly found day after day of 
unlimited preparation terribly monoto- 
nous. He liked to unpack the presents, 
however; that was very good fun. His 
sisters were kind, too, and never failed to 
call him in from the garden, or do vn from 
the attic, whenever a lumpy brown paper 
parcel or a wooden box arrived, directed 
to Miss Joanna Tombs. Once when Chris 
could not find Tolly anywhere, after hunt- 
ing for him high and low, she had sug- 
gested waiting no longer, and had even 
begun to pick at the knot of the string, 
when she was stopped by Joanna. Joanna 





had a vision of Tolly’s blue, disappointed 
eyes, and she felt she could not bear to see 
them. When Tolly came in (he had been 
out in the village on his own account), he 
was in such a hurry to show the result of 
his errand that he hardly listened to what 
the girls had to say; but they did not take 
offense, for no one was ever angry with 
Tolly, and the two saw that he was now 
entirely taken up with something else, to 
which their business must give way. He 
had got his own present for the bride. 

That parcel he would not open, but laid 
it excitedly on Jo’s lap, the while he 
thrust a cold, fresh little cheek into her 
face. This was his way of presenting his 
gift. It was a very funny gift, not to say 
a completely hideous one; a large, green, 
spotted, glass vase, of the—well, most uni- 
versal description, and suited to the inn 
parlor of the—well, most frequented road- 
side inn! But Jo smiled radiantly upon the 
donor, and both girls exhibited, at the try- 
ing moment, a cleverness and tact which 
did honor to their honest hearts. Tolly 
was quite satisfied, and, with his hands 
upon his knees, beamed upon them both. 

‘*T knew you'd like it,” he said. ‘‘The 
first day I saw it up in Miss Bower’s win- 
dow I knew it was just the thing for Jo. 
And he'll like it, too, won’t he?”—the *the” 
referring to the happy bridegroom. ‘‘ He 
liked those two bottles that came yester- 
day so much. When I heard him say 
how much he liked them, I just made up 
my mind at once about Miss Bower’s vase. 
I had had the two shillings, you know, 
ever so long.” 

** You are a dear boy,” said Jo, enthusi- 
astically, ‘‘to go and give me the whole 
of your two shillings!” 

** Why, of course I wanted it to be my 
own money,” said Tolly. 

** Yes, of course.” 

**T thought you would like it better, you 
know.” 

** Yes, of course.” 

Not for worlds would she now have told 
him that it had been arranged among the 
older people that Tolly'’s present—every 
one would want to see Tolly’s present— 
was to have been quite a feature of the 
‘*present table” on the wedding day. 
Father and mother had held consultations 
with bride, bridegroom and Chris as to 
what it would be proper for Tolly to give; 
and if only Tolly had been admitted to the 
conference, he would not have taken it 
into his wise head to think out the prob- 
lem for himself. But nothing had been 
fixed upon; and he had, as we have seen, 
gone off to Miss Bower’s window and got 
the spotted green glass vase. 

**And of course we must set it out, and 
it must have a good place, and I must put 
it in my drawing-room afterward, Ber- 
nard,” said Joanna, with absolute decision 
in her tone. ‘I would not hurt Tolly’s 
feelings for the world—not for the world. 
He is very quick, and would find out in a 
moment if his vase were hidden away, 
when the people go round the presents. 
He will be watching to see how they look 
when they come round to his vase. We 
must tell everybody about the vase. 
Please, Bernard, will you tell your father 
and mother and any of your friends? I 
am so afraid lest any one says anything— 
you know people will suy things—and 
they may fancy none of us are hearing; 
and what if Tolly were hearing!” 

‘*He would never get over it,” added 
Chris. 

‘* Poor little man,” said Bernard, kind- 
ly, ‘‘of course he wouldn’t. We'll warn 
every living soul about that green vase; 
and if any one dares to laugh at it, or even 
to look at it with a laugh in his heart, I'll 
give him such physic afterward—I’ll make 
his life a burden to him.” 

The sisters laughed. ‘All his poor little 
money!” said Jo. 

“And it was given him to take to 
school!” added Chris. 

‘* Was it?” said Bernard. 

Presently he stole away, and called up 
the attic staircase ‘‘ Tolly!” 

But Tolly was, as had been said, getting 
somewhat sick of being called every hour 
of the day, and at the moment he had just 
got three regiments into full marching 
order, and was rummaging about to make 
up the fourth. 

‘*Bother those giris!” he exclaimed. 





** Can’t they let a fellow alone!” But then 
he bethought himself that the summons 
might mean a new parcel to open, and he 
did like opening the parcels. According- 
ly he responded with a dubious, interroga- 
tive “‘ Here?” when his name was repeat- 
ed, and the second time in accents which 
were to be recognized as not belonging to 
the feminine contingent of the house. 

‘It’s Bernard,” said Tolly, to himself, 
Having decided that it was Bernard, 
he made no further difficulty about 
leaving his soldiers. Bernard never call- 
ed him to doanything disagreeable; usu- 
sally it was to offer a seat in the high dog- 
cart on its rounds; and this was always a 
treat; so, tho it was raining, he ran to the 
head of the wooden stairs and replied: 
‘*Hi!” hoping that he might be told to 
get ready presently, when the shower 
should be over. 

Bernard, however, said nothing about 
the dogeart; but he justified the little boy’s 
good opinion of him in another way. 

‘*Here, little chap,” said he, holding 
out his hand. ‘‘ When you go to school, 
you know, you'll want some money in 
your pocket. Little chaps do; you'll find 
the others have it. Look here, this is to 
begin with,” putting half a sovereign into 
Tolly’s broad palm. ‘Tolly had by this 


time stumbled down to his side, red and © 


expectant. ‘‘ Now, mind you don’t lose 
it,” continued the good-natured young 
doctor, who had been paid a fee that 
morning. ‘‘Stop, you shall have your full 
half,” he added, laughing. ‘I got a 
guinea, so your share is ten and sixpence, 
and here’s the sixpence. There’s nothing 
the matter with that, eh?” having caught 
up an American phrase from his patient, 
who was an American, 

The matter? Tolly had never possessed 
a bit of gold in his life. Everybody was 
kind to Tolly, and he had lots of friends, 
of one sort and another, but a shilling or 
two—half a crown on his birthday or on 
Christmas Day—had been the extent of his 
pocket money hitherto. You may be sure 
that the new brother-in-law did not go 
down in his estimation, nor in that of a 
more important personage, by this trans- 
action; and many times in the course of 
the afternoon the maneuvers of the tin 
army were interrupted to permit a pair of 
active fingers to feel in the pocket of a 
blue blouse. 

I hardly like to write it, but on the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning a terrible misfor- 
tune befell Tolly Tombs. 

Rejoicing in his wealth, and rendered 
magnanimous by the sense of its dimen- 
sions, Tolly took a mighty resolve. In- 
stead of the penny which was usually 
handed to him to drop into the velvet bag 
during the collection after the morning 
service, he concluded to give on his own 
account the sixpence which he had re- 
ceived. It will be remembered that he 
had been given a sixpence in addition to 
the half-sovereign, when Bernard vowed 
he should have half the fee. 

Bernard was not in the habit of receiv- 
ing guinea fees; but the American had 
pooh-poohed the idea of a smaller sum, so 
Tolly Tombs had reaped the benefit. 

Now, what did Tolly do but pop into 
the bag, in place of the sixpence, the 
golden half-sovereign! 

Any one accustomed to this treacherous 
coin would have been on his guard against 
a mistake so easily made, and indeed no 
one had dreamed of Tolly’s carrying 
about with him his treasure; but the little 
boy liked to finger the two clinking round 
pieces, and as he did not have them loose, 
but safe in his leather purse, he could 
hardly be accounted careless. It was the 
dim light of the church which misled the 
poor child. 

Scarcely had he reached home before he 
found out what he had done. It was an 
awful moment. His strong little legs lit- 
erally shook beneath him, and the pink 
color shuddered out of his cheeks. 

Perhaps he had not seen aright, for his 
eyes were swimming? Ah! but they were 
clear enough to make no mistake now. 
If they had only been as clear before? Yet 
he looked again and again at the sixpence. 
It almost seemed as tho he felt -he could, 
by looking, turn the silver into gold. He 
had meant to give liberally, but he had 
not meant to give all, And he had given 
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it by mistake, toot Not even because he 
felt good. It was more than the litttle 
fellow could bear. In the middle of his 
soldiers he sat and wept. 

A week passed. Happily no one ever 
asked Tolly about his finances, for he had 
made a stern resolution to tell no one, even 
if they did ask. He was not going to let 
any one know, least of all Bernard, who 
had been so generous, and who would per- 
haps fancy that his donation had been 
lightly esteemed and made of no account. 
As Joanna said, Tolly was quick of appre- 
hension, and tho he was only ten years old, 
and not in the habit of looking deeply 
into matters, he had instincts which served 
him in place of reasoning. One of these 
instincts whispered that if Bernard—who 
was not arich man, not so rich by any 
means as his senior partner—learned how 
the senior partner’s only son had, as it 
were, thrown away his gift, he might feel 
uncomfortable, apart from feeling re- 
gretful; he might fancy Tolly undervalued 
it. For this reason neither Jo nor Chris 
must know either; no one must know; he 
must keep his gloomy secret to himself. At 
times he forgot all about it; when at play; 
in the garden, or at talk with one or} 
other of his recognized companions, of! 
whom there were several about, he 
was as merry and light-hearted as tho. 
no such things as sovereigns or half-sov- 
ereigas existed; but he never heard the’ 
sound of his name being called up the 
attic staircase without a throb of his 
heart, and a dread lest the person calling 
should be Bernard. What if Bernard 
should speak to him about the money? 
What if he should suggest a way of 
spending it? 

One day in particular, Tolly was—in 
popular phrase—down in the mouth at the 
recollection of his loss. He had mislaid 
his purse, and when the purse was found, 
it was empty. Here was a pretty go! 
“It’s gone, too,” cried Tolly, feeling as if 
all the fates were against him. ‘‘ Well, I 
never!” staring round with straining eye- 
balls. ‘If it isn’t gone too!” 

He shook the purse, and turned it up 
and down, and this way and that, but no 
pleasant jingle fell upon his ear. Just 
as he was about to give up in despair, how- 
ever, something shining in a corner of 
the room caught his eye, and there was 
the missing sixpence! Will it be believed, 
that instead of experiencing a sense of 
joy and gratitude, Tolly again laid his 
flaxen head upon his hand and wept copi- 
ously. Fora moment he had fancied it 
was the golden, not the silver coin which 
he had found. Well, nobody knew, and 
Tolly himself had begun to forget, when 
the end came. 

There was a ringing of the bell attached 
to the outer gate of the doctor’s house, 
just as Tolly was running down the stone 
steps within, and the polite little boy, who 
was always ready to do any one a civil 
turn, stepped to the gate and opened it. 

** Any one at home—ha, Tolly?’ cried the 
vicar of the parish, catching himself up 
as he saw who it was. ‘* No, I won’t 
come in, my man; I’m too busy, and you 
are all too busy in this house for company 
calls. I have only an inquiry to make, or 


a message to leave, and you can see to it’ 


forme. You will, won’t you.” 

Tolly smiled. 

* Ask if any one put in a larger sum of 
money into the bag on Sunday morning 
than was intended?’ said the vicar. 
‘Some one has, the churchwardens and I 
think; and we are making inquiries. It 
was not a special collection, and my 
parishioners are not in the habit of drop- 
ping in—but—you ask first, like a good 
lad, and then I'll tell you what we found.” 

But Tolly stood still, panting. 

‘Was it—was it a half-sovereign, sir?” 

“Oh! You knew? I have come to the 
right place, then. Come, I’m glad of that. 
It will save me a lot of trouble. Well, 
whose was it, Tolly? Not yours, eh?’ 
Jocosely. 

Yes, please, sir.” 

“Yes? Oh, you mean it belonged to 
some one in this house?” 

‘It was mine,” said Tolly in a low voice, 
and coming close to his visitor. ‘“ Ber- 
hard gave it tome. Bernard who is going 
marry Jo, you know? He gave it to me 
te take to school; and he gave uie six- 





pence with it, and—and”— he could not 


‘And you dropped in one instead of 
the other? But sixpence is a good lot for 
a little chap like you,” said the vicar, 
kindly. ‘“‘Were you going to give six- 
pence of your own money?” 

‘* Yes, sir, I—I thought I would, because 
Bernard had given me so much.” 

“Had you any more, Tolly?” 

Tolly shook his head. 

** And is the sixpence all you have got 
now?” 

Tolly nodded. 

‘‘Hum!” said the vicar to himself. He 
was fond of- boys. ‘‘ Well, but,” pro- 
ceeded he, after a pause, ‘‘ did it never oc- 
cur to your parents or to your sisters to 
ask for the half-sovereign back?” 

** Oh, I did not tell them.” 

**You did not tell them, eh? But you 
might have come to me.” : 

Then Tolly tried to explain, swinging on 
one leg as he did so, some of the queer 
thoughts and fancies which had spun in 
and out of his busy brain as he massed his 
soldiers, and pondered over his lost pos- 
sessions, He had thought it was hope- 
lessly gone, and that God was angry with 
him for wishing to get it back. He hadi 
felt sure he ought not to wish it back, and 
that his father and mother and everybody 
would tell him so, while at the same time 
Bernard would feel that neither should he 
have let it go. It ought not to have gone, 
but most’certainly it ought not to be now 
recovered. 

To all of which Tolly’s auditor listened 
attentively; and at last he spoke. ‘‘ You 
know you did not mean to give it,” he 
said, ‘‘ did you?” 

** Oh, no.” 

** Absolutely sure, Tolly?” 

Tolly shook his head, absolutely sure. 

‘*Tolly, would you make your God a 
thief?” 

Tolly started; he did not understand. 

“If I were to give a cabman who had 
driven me a shilling fare, a sovereign by 
mistake, and he were to whip up his horse 
and drive off, keeping the sovereign, 
which he knew was not meant for him, 
what would he be?” 

**A thief,” said Tolly, promptly. He 
had caught up the idea. 

‘*He would give me back my money if 
he were an honest man.” 

** Yes, sir, of course.” 

“Can you suppose your Heavenly 
Father would do what anignorant,tempted 
cabman would scorn to do, unless he were 
aswindler? My boy,” said the clergyman, 
laying his hand upon Tolly’s shoulder, 
**God does not need to profit by your 
blunder. Don’t think because this is but 
a poor parish and my weekly collection 
made me suspect your half-sovereijgn came 
there by mistake, that the great God above 
could not rain down gold upon us if he 
chose. He will take your sixpence, Tolly, 
and be glad to think he has a boy here 
who gives it from a free heart; but he 
would not cheat you out of your half- 
sovereign—why, my poor little fellow, I 
can’t bear to think of it! Come, come,” 
said the kind old man, blowing his nose, 
and looking down through a pair of old- 
fashioned spectacles with a smile—‘‘ come, 
come, here’s the missing link,” pulling 
out his netted silk purse, and beginning to 
draw along the ring—‘‘ come, come, it’s a 
queer thing, but, somehow or other, one 
of the same kind has got in here beside 
the original one. I don’t, for my part, see 
how they are to be separated, Tolly. Here 
they are! One for each hand; into your 
purse with them, and mind you keep them 
safe this time. And now, then, where’s 
the sixpence?” 

At the same moment came shouts of 
**Tolly! Tolly!” from the open windows 
behind. 

**Coming,” shouted Tolly, back. He 
was fumbling to get out the sixpence— 
having, boy-like, dropped the half-sover- 
eigns first into the purse. He always car- 
ried his purse about with him. ‘ Oh, 
thank you, sir,” holding out the small sil- 
ver coin, and taking a sharp look at it this 
time. ‘‘ Thank you, indeed, sir. Thank 
you, most dreadfully,” shaking the hand 


held out like a pump-handle—the vicar 


always said there was something delight- 
ful in Tolly’s pump-handle shake—‘“‘ thank 





you ever, ever so much,” concluded the 
little fellow, from the bottom of his heart. 

Then the parson went his way, and 
Tolly darted into the house. 

‘*Who was that? Who was talking to 
you at the gate?” demanded his sisters, 
closing in upon him. People had a way 
of closing in upon Tolly, and he liked it, 
At a high rate of speed, and omitting de- 
tails, he now made straight for the up- 
shot of his tale, producing the twin gold 
pieces in demonstration of its veracity. 

The applause it elicited was all that 
could be desired; and then the sisters 
glanced at each other, and Jo gave a little 
cough. ‘You can’t think how glad we 
are, Tolly, because—because a little acci- 
dent has happened”—she paused. Like 
an arrow to its mark went Tolly’s eye to 
the place where the green vase was wont 
to be conspicuous; but, alas! it was no 
longer there; it lay shattered on the floor 
beneath. ‘And, oh, Tolly dear, we did 
not know how to tell: you! Chris and I 
were so afraid you would think that we— 
that I—it was my fault, you see, Tolly; 
but please don’t be angry with me,” said 
the bride-elect, pitifully. 

Tolly assured her he would not be an- 
gry; but he could not help looking rather 
grave upon it. It was, he thought, asad 
misfortune. 

**'You see, I was whisking past here,” 
continued Jo, ‘‘and my sleeve caught the 
glass edge, and the first thing I knew of it 
was the sound of the smash upon the 
floor! Really and truthfully, that was 
how it happened, Tolly. And I am so 
sorry—for you. Do forgive me, Tolly?” 

* Well, now, never mind,” said Tolly, 
recovering himself with a tremendous 
sigh. ‘‘Never you mind. J don’t. I'll 
tell you what we'll do about it. Ill just 
give you a present over again; and it shail 
be quite as nice—every bit as nice—as the 
vase was—tho it was a beautiful vase,” in 
rueful parenthesis. ‘‘ But anyway [’ll get 
another present; and it can be quite as 
nice—nicer—because I have heaps and 
heaps of money now. I'll go out directly— 
this very minute—to get it,” ramming 
down his little blue cap over his ears. 
““T'm going now.” 

** And mayn’t I go with you, Tolly, dear, 
to show you forgive me, like a good, kind 
boy?” 

** Why, of course you may,” said Tolly, 
magnanimously; ‘“‘and you may help to 
choose it, too.” 

And this was how it came to pass that 
Tolly’s wedding gift really was bought 
with his own money, and yet really was 
admired by the wedding guests,- while 
Tolly had still a whole half-sovereign to 
take to school. 
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THE TRICK OF A TRAMP. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


ONE day a Tramp started out from the 
North, 
Oh, a rollicking chap was he! 
Who said, with a grin, as he sailied forth, 
“I’m booked for a trip to sea!’’ 
He took with him a budget of rimes, 
An ode to “‘ Beautiful Snow,” 
And an icicle, too, on which to chew 
When his spirits were getting low. 


He passed by the sign of the ‘“‘ Great White 
Bear,”’ 
And the wonderful “‘ Dipper,” too, 
And heading straight for the ‘‘ Southern 
Cross,”’ 
His noisiest bugles blew; 
And along the coast the seamen all 
* Made everything snug and tight; 
For they said, at noon, ‘‘ By the great horn 
spoon, 
There'll be a big storm to-night!” 


But the people in town, grown weather- 
wise, 
In quiet serene reposed, 
And put no blankets upon their beds, 
And left their windows unclosed. 
For they read the newspapers every day, 
And plainly as plain could be, 
It was there set forth, that the storm from 
the North 
Would kick up a row at sea. 


But who can tell what a Tramp will do? 
Or, who can depend upon > 
The will or the way of a vagrant soul 
When it once decides to move on? 
And through Baffins Bay, and through 
Berings Straits, 





Through Greenland and Labrador, 
This frosty soul, from the Great North 
Pole, 
Came down with a rush and a roar; 


And just as he reached the Atlantic coast, 
With myriads of vessels lined, 
He paused for breath, and then veered 
around, 
Because he had changed his mind. 
And down on that town came sleet and 
snow, 
And a temptest that raved and tore 
With a howl and a whir, as if there were 
A pack of wolves at the door. 


Slam-bang! went the shutters on every 
street: 
Slam-bang! Creak-creak! Clip-clap! 
Oh, it was no wonder that half the folks 
Were roused from their nicest nap. 
They found it hard to believe their ears; 
They scarce could believe their eyes; 
And they shivered and shook, and some 
time it took 
To recover from their surprise. 


And that horrible Tramp laughed long and 
loud, 
And whistled with fiendish glee, 
And up and down through the storm-swept 
town, 
There were none so merry as he. 
For he’d played a trick on the weather- 
wise, 
And bothered them, great and small, 
And in spite of his word, I’ve lately heard 
He never went to sea at all! 
NEw YORK CIrTy. 
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THE LITTLE NOEL OF THE RUE 
MAZARIN. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 

It was very cold. The snow which had 
fallen five or six days before was still un- 
melted, thanks to the bitter black frost: 
anything but beautiful is the snow of a 
city like Paris after it has lain on the 
ground a week or so, and has been swept 
into dingy heaps by the scavengers. 

If ever there was a place where Christ- 
mas makes itself felt Paris is that place; 
net only is its presence seen in the 
churches, the shops, and the private 
houses, but 1t invades the very streets. All 
up either side of the grand boulevard, 
the great thoroughfare which reaches 
from the Madeleine to the Bastille,is a 
long line of booths which start into exist- 
ence mysteriously about the 23d of De- 
cember, and vanish as mysteriously after 
New Year’s Day, when the fair is over. 
Years ago, this fair was a much talked of 
and a much vaunted thing, now it has 
dwindled to somewhat meager proportions, 
perhaps because in the days gone by the 
shops were more conservative and didn’t 
make much effort to mark the festive 
season, so that people who wanted novel- 
ties, either in toys or bonbons, looked to 
the stalls to provide them. Now all that 
is changed; there are a hundred great ba- 
zars crammed with playthings and the 
pretty trifles people give each other. In 
a little time the booths and their noisy 
owners will be swept away. The spirit of 
modern improvement is crying aloud for 
their dismisal—‘‘ They impede the traffic,” 
“They promote disorder,” etc., etc.; but 
in the meanwhile they make a brave fight 
for existence, and at night, by the aid of 
many and much-flaring naphtha lamps, 
they add considerably to the animation of 
the scene. 

One of the many devoted to gingerbread, 
a large corner one, was especially attract- 
ive because of the superior brilliancy of 
its wares. There was one small girl who 
had stood watching this stall for at least 
half an hour. Two or three times she 
had drawn a penny from her pocket, but 
always to drop it back again huniiedly. 
Poverty makes even children prudent. 
At last with a sigh she turned her back on 
temptation and moved away slowly. When 
she got clear of the crowd—which she did 
very dexterously, slipping in between and 
under people’s elbows in an eel-like man- 
ner, and on to the bridge known as the 
Pont Royale—she quickened her steps 
and finally broke into a run. Her home 
lay in one of the oldest parts of Paris; a 
dirty, narrow street called after the great 
cardinal, behind the institute which still 
bears his name, where now the French 
Academy has its abode. But she was not 
going there yet; she had one more place 
to visit which she would not have missed 
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forall the world. She was thinking of it 
now as she ran along the dark quay by 
the river side where the wind blew keen 
and cutting off the water. A real child of 
the pavement this; she knew all the short 
cuts and she dived up and down alleys and 
turnings never stopping until she found 
herself at the great open place before the 
Church of St. Sulpice. The statues in the 
middle of the square, looked very grim 
and forbidding in the half light, with the 
icicles hanging from their noses and wigs, 
But she only cast a hurried glance at them, 
wondering vaguely what they had done 
so very wicked to be stuck up there for 
the rest of their days. Her business was 
in the church; she paused a moment be- 
fore pushing back the swing door, for she 
could never quite overcome her terror of 
the big beadle, he looked so awfully stern 
with his cocked hat and silver-headed 
wand. He wasn’t there, however, to- 
night, and she slipped in unnoticed and, 
making her way up the aisle, fell on her 
knees in the side chapel before that won- 
der of wonders the créche.* 

Ah! it was worth coming a distance 
to see! To little Marie it was no reproduc- 
tion, but the very thing itself; to her mind 
the mystery of the Nativity renewed itself 
each year. Every Christmas Eve le 
petit Noél, the little Christ, was born here 
in our midst, as he was born in that stable 
at Bethlehem so long ago, and it was the 
duty of every Christian to visit him, as 
the shepherds had done. 

It was getting late, but Marie did not 
heed the time; she was drinking in each 
detail of the scene. There was the stable 
with the thatched roof; there was the 
manger full of straw, with a mild-eyed ox 
and a gray donkey looking over it; there 
was Saint Joseph in a purple mantle lean- 
iag on a staff; and there was the beautiful, 
gentle mother holding the baby on her lap. 
The child was sitting up with arms out- 
stretched, and Marie felt that he was look- 
ing straight at her. 

The big clock in the tower struck ten 
before Marie rose from her knees. She 
had been there over an hour, and her legs 
felt stiff and cramped when she stood up. 
There was a standard made of iron on the 
chapel steps, with graduated hoops on 
which, ut regular intervals, were sockets 
to fix tapers in. From time to time some 
one rose from among the worshipers 
and bought a candle from the old woman 
who sat behind a little table against one of 
the pillars; she had them in all sorts and 
sizes, from the magnificent wax column, 
costing ten francs, downward. Marie 
ha! a great design in her head, but it was 
long before she could screw up her cour- 
age to go over to the table. She wanted 
to burn a taper to the little Jesus, but she 
could only give a sou—perhaps there were 
none small enough. Toher joy the old 
woman selected one—a very little one— 
and gave it in return for her cent; in an- 
other moment it was in its place, and 
burning as brightly as any of them. Marie 
turned to look at itas she left the church, 
and she felt pleased and comforted. ‘I 
wonder, oh, I wonder,” she thought, * if 
the little Jesus saw it.” 

The dwellers in the houses where Marie 
lived were wont to give their address as 
73 Rue Mazarin; but this was, in fact, 
rather misleading. 71 was a dyer and 
cleaner’s shop, and 75 was a grocery and 
general store; 73. which came between, 

* was nothing more than a low, wide arch- 
way, it had been the garden entrance of a 
* grand old house in the days when nobies 
and rich people lived in that quarter, now 
it was a very dismal place indeed. Once 
under the archway you were swallowed up 
in a dark, damp tunnel. An open drain 
flowed down each side, and the noisome 
odors of centuries seemed to exude from 
the slimy stones; at the end of the tunnel 
which was some yards long was a stair- 
case. I think it must have been the back 
staircase of the old mansion, for portions 
of a. fine wrought-iron balustrade still 
lingered here and there. The concierge, or 
porter, lived in a little room halfway up 
the first flight. It was not a question here 
of ‘“‘the higher you go the more you 
pay”; quite the reverse. The occupants 





* In most French churches at Christmas time there 
is erected in one of the side chapeis a representation 
of the stable at Bethlehem; it is called a créche—cradle 
or birthplace. 





of the first floor, divided into two sets of 
rooms, were quite respectable. A work- 
ing jeweler and his family in one, and an 
old maid, who did quilting for the Bon Mar- 
ché and was well paid for it, inthe other; 
above them was a printer and an uphol- 
sterer; on the third floor there were three 
families instead of two; on the fourth and 
fifth were only single rooms, such as the 
pale-faced tailor with his wife and three 
children lived in; on the sixth were the 
attics; in one lived the cheery, red- 
faced old Breton woman who sold 
beignets and pancakes at the corner of the 
Rue des Quatre Vents. Her room was al- 
ways clean and warm, and she had often 
called Marie into it and given her a brown, 
crisp cake; but it was shut up now; its 
owner had gone to spend Christmas with 
her married daughter, who was in the 
same business on the other side of Paris. 
The opposite attic was let ‘‘ furnished ” by 
the landlord, and the tenants were con- 
stantly changing; young women looking 
for places as servants, young men come 
up from the country to seek their fortune, 
sometimes students in temporary difficul- 
ties, would lodge there for a few days. 
There was yet a third dvor, fastened only 
by an old-fashioned latchet. Beyond the 
door was Marie’s home—a very small and 
very dirty garret, lighted from the roof, 
with a straw mattress in one corner, a 
chair, a wooden box, and a little rusty 
stove. Miserable as the place was, it was 
her waking fear, her sleeping dread, that 
she would be turned out. She was alone, 
this poor little Marie, absolutely alone in 
the great busy world of Paris. Three 
months before they had taken her mother 
to the hospital—her gentle, pretty mother, 
who used to make artificial flowers for the 
shops, and beneath whose deft fingers the 
roses and pansies would start into life. 
Marie was never tired of watching her 
mother work; and they had a nice little 
home then—two rooms with a balcony, 
wheré real flowers blossomed in summer. 
Then came that dreadful time, when the 
mother was ill. At first they thought it 
would pass away, and in a month or two 
she would be well; but she grew worse 
and worse. They had to leave their rooms, 
and one by one their things were sold, un- 
til at last they were glad to take refuge in 
the garret of the Rue Mazarin. Still they 
kept on hoping that times would mend; 
even when they parted in the hospital 
ward, ‘‘Be of good cheer, darling,” her 
mother had whispered, ‘‘I will soon be 
well and with you again.” The next time 
Marie stood by that bedside her mother 
did not speak to her; she never spoke 
again. 

The child crept back to her garret, 
thinking that ia a few days she too must 
die; but one neighbor helped her, and an- 
other, so she lived much as the sparrows 
do, picking up a crumb here and there. 
She ran errands for the people in the 
house, minded the concierge’s baby, kept 
up the fire in the pancake maker’s room; 
for the old lady, who never deserted her 
stall until the streets were empty and there 
was no further chance of a stray cus- 
tomer, liked to find a warm hearth when 
she got home. Marie had never been 
asked for rent; the concierge had let her 
stay on; but now the landlord, a rich gen- 
tleman who lived in the country, was com- 
ing to town on his half yearly visit. He 
would find out that the attic was not 
empty as he imagined it to be, and well 
the concierge knew what he would say; 
that he could not afford to let people live 
in his house for nothing; she must pay her 
rent like the rest, or go. She would so 
willingly have paid had she been able, but 
the few sous she earned all went for food. 
She racked her poor httle brain over proj- 
ects for making money; but when one is 
only thirteen. and small at that, what can 
one do? 

That day no one had required her ser- 
vices, and in the afternoon she had wan- 
dered out to look at the shops and the 
throngs of gayly clad passers-by. She 
had become so interested in what she 
saw, that for the time she had forgotton 
her sorrows; but in the church they had 
all come-back to her. She had felt very 
miserable; suddenly, as she looked 
through her tears at the little Jesus, fresh 
hope had sprung up in her heart. - She 





would ask him to help her this night, 
Christmas Eve, the night of his. birth, 
when he remembered all good children. 
He gave the rich children such splendid 
things, toys and bonbons and warm 
clothes. He surely would remember her. 

It was very dark in the attic. She had 
a tiny bit of candle which she lighted 
every night for a minute while she looked 
in the corners to see if there were robbers 
hiding there. Always before on Christ- 
mas Eve she had put her shoe on the 
hearth, and always le petit Noél had 
put something in it; but then her mother 
was alive and Marie had a haunting sus- 
picion that only children who had 
mothers found things in their shoes. It 
would be terrible to put hers out and find 
it empty! almost better to go to bed the 
same as usual, not expecting anything, 
than to be disappointed. But, if after all 
that she had said to him that night, if 
he came and found no preparation for 
him. She thought of: how he had looked 
at her in church, and felt comforted. 

So she took her boot (it was a very 
shabby one, the heel was worn away and 
the water leaked in at the side and at the 
toe); as there was no fireplace to put it in, 
she thought it would be a good thing to 
put it outside the door; she pulled the 
frayed lace out ‘‘ to make rgom”; for who 
could tell what bulky thing might have to 
find a place there? and so, full of faith, blew 
out her light and crept to bed. 

The clock struck eleven. Some one was 
stirring in the house. Raoul Duval, who 
had taken the furnished attic for a week, 
came hurridly up the creaking stairs; he 
unlocked his door, and went to the little 
desk which stood by the window; his 
money was there, all the money he had in 
the world, one hundred francs. Once he 
had had plenty,and friends, a wife, all that 
man can desire; but now he had lost 
all, sinking lower and lower till he had 
come to this; yet he knew he had only to 
renounce his vice, his one pet vice, and 
hands would be outstretched to take him 
back. He thought of this as he counted his 
money, to-night of all nights in the year 
was the one to choose. Home, love, com- 
fort all were waiting for him if—bah! 
why did he think of these things? It was 
too late; he must return quickly to the 
club where they were expecting him. He 
had promised to return for his ‘‘ revenge”; 
the madness was strong upon him, he 
could not withstand it. 

Five golden louis! He chinked them 
softly together as he came out on the land- 
ing; all at once his eyes fell on the little 
boot. He guessed at once what it was there 
for, anda half smile crept over his face. 
‘Poor little thing,” he muttered, as 
scraps of gossip he had heard about the 
child passed through his mind. He opened 
her door softly, and,shading his candle 
with his hand, stole softly in. She had 
burrowed in the straw as a little animal 
would do; her few poor rags of covering 
were drawn up close tu her chin; her face 
was so thin and pale that but for her 
breath, which made a vapor in the chill 
air, you would have taken her for a dead 
child. 

Gently as he had moved, she heard 
him in her sleep, and stirred slightly. 
“C’est le petit Noél,” she murmured, and 
turned over with a smile. 

He had heard her words and they 
moved him strangely. Superstitious, as 
all gamblers are, they seemed to him 
of good omen. He paused on the land- 
ing fingering his money. ‘Maybe it 
would bring me luck,” he said; “and if 
Iwin I swear—yes, I swear Ill never 
touch a card again. If I lose—well, if I 
lose, it will be for the last time.” Stoop. 
ing down he dropped a twenty franc piece 
into the boot. 

Itwas barely light when Marie looked 
to see if Noél had brought her anything. 
At first she thought she had been for- 
gotton; then when the bright coin 
dropped out she cried aloud for joy. With- 
out stopping to change it she ran to the 
church, her heart full of gratitude; she 
never knew in what a strange guise Noél 
had come to her. 

She did not fear the landlord now; she 
could pay her rent like any grown-up per- 

son. She told her friend, the concierge, 
about the wondrous thing, and she smiled 











and said nothing, perhaps she had her 
own ideas about the donor of the golden 
gift; but she told Marie that she had 
friends to dinner, and she must help cook 
and set the table; so the little waif got her 
share of the good things and a snug cor- 
ner by the warm stove to eat them in. 

A year has passed since Marie found her 
wonderful present, and, on the whole, the 
year has been a prosperous one for her, 
she has given up her attic and lives with 
the old Breton woman who found it was 
necessary for her to have some one to help 
her in her business, which had become 
too much for her declining years; and as 
the assistant of a pancake maker must be 
neat and clean (else who would buy her 
wares?) they went down to the Temple 
together one morning and bought some 
tidy clothes. Some day I have no doubt 
Marie will succeed to the queer little stall 
in the Rue des Quartre Vents; in the mean- 
time she is very happy and she never for- 
gets to whom she owes her happiness. 

And Raoul Duval? Did he win? did he 
lose? I cannot tell, for he never was seen 
again in the Rue Mazarin. 

HAVRE, FRANCE. 
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PEBBLES. 


ROME was a great city. It is the only 
one we remember that had twin Oldest In- 
habitants.— Puck. 


....Ef your gushtomer do’an see vat he 
van’s, meck him vant vat he sees.”—The 
Publisher’s Weekly. 


....** What’s the row over at the Mu- 
seum?” “A fake dentist sold the fire-eater 
a set of celluloid teeth.’’—Puck. 





.... Youthful prodigies.—‘‘Have you heard 
the eight-year old violin virtuoso?” “ Oh, 
yes, twelve years ago in Vienna.’’—Blatter 
and Bluthen. 


.--- Think of good advice when you read, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
and you will understand the saying. 
Atchison Globe. 


...“* Whew, that’s a loud flannel shirt 
you have on!’ “It may be loud in com- 
plexion, but I assure you it’s of a very 
shrinking nature.’’—Boston News. 


...-To sell a set of books markt $15 for 
sefendy und den off ain’t pizzness, Iky; it’s 
chareety, und vill meck you end in a gom- 
bremize mitout anny diffidents for de bank- 
ruptee.—The Publisher’s Weekly. 


....The hour was late. For ten minutes 
neither said a word. Then she spoke: ‘“‘ We 
made molasses candy to-day.’’ ‘“ Y-yes,” 
he faltered; ‘* I’m sitting on some and can’t 
get up.”—New York Herald. 


.... Well-dressed Party: “No, I’ve got 
nothing for you. Ain’t you ashamed to be 
begging?” Beggar: ‘‘ You are the one to be 
ashamed—dressed up like a gentleman, and 
never a nickel in your clothes.”’—Texas 
Siftings. 


....“* What’s that picter?”’ asked a visitor 
from the Wayback district of an attendant 
in an art gallery. ‘ Feuerbach’s ‘ Hafiz at 
the Fountain,’ ”’ was the curt reply. “ You 
don’t say,’’ said Wayback. ‘‘ Where’s his 
other half?”’—The Detroit Free Press. 


....Said an Alabama mother: ‘ Never 
would I cali a boy of mine ‘ Alias’ if I had 
a hundred to name. Men by that name is 
allus cuttin’ up capers. MHere’s Alias 
Thompson, Alias Williams, Alias the Night 
Hawk—all been took up for stealin.”—The 
Rural New Yorker. 


....An Arkansas editor retiring from the 
editorial control of a newspaper said: “ It is 
with a feeling of distress that we retire from 
the active control of this paper, but we 
leave our journal with a gentleman who is 
abler than we are, financially, to handle it. 
This: gentleman is well known in this com- 
munity. He is the sheriff.”—Eachange. 


.... Algernon: “I’ve a widdle for you, Miss 
Miwanda. Why are childwen like tootb- 
brushes?” Miranda: “I don’t know. 
Why are they?” Algernon: “ Because 
evewbody prefers his own. See?’ Mirai 
da (frigidly): ‘No, I don’t see. Not having 
any children”— Algernon (stammering): 
“ Oh, of course not, but you—you—you have 
a tooth-brush, you know.”—Kate Field’s 
Washington. 


....A teacher in one of the Englewood 
schools was drilling the children in music. 
“What does it mean when you see the let- 
ter ‘f’ over a bar or stave?’ she asked. 
“ Forte,” answered one of the pupils. “And 
what does the character ‘ff’ mean?” There 
was a short period of deep thoughtfulnes 
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on the part of the children, and then one of 
them shouted triumphantly: “ Eighty.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


.. The London Spectator tells a story of 
a clergyman who was once addressing an 
audience of children. ‘ Now, children,” he 
said, “ I propose to give you on the present 
occasion an epitome of the life of St. Paul. 
Perhaps some of you are too young to 
understand what the word ‘ epitome’ means. 
‘Epitome,’ children, is, in its signification, 
synonymous with synopsis.”” Having made 
this simple and clear explanation to the 
children, the speaker went on with his 
story.—The Morning Star. 


..More Trouble.—“‘ Since you think 
yourself so smart,’ said the exchange edi- 
tor, glancing backward over his shoulder, 
“ perhaps you can tell why the letter ‘t’ is 
like Lord Byron?” ‘I don’t believe it is,” 
retorted the financial editor, belligerently. 
“The letter ‘t’ is like Lord Byron,” said 
the exchange editor, raising his voice, “‘ be- 
cause it gives to immorality immortality.” 
And the other man, with a hunted look in 
his eye, raised the window and stuck his 
head out to get fresh air.—Chicago Tribune. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tat INDEPENDENT, New York. 








GEOGRAPHICAL DIAMOND. 
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i, Aconsonant; 2, a city in the Barbary 
States, Africa; 3, a town in Belgium; 4, one 
of the United States; 5,a country in the 
southern part of South America; 6, a coun- 
try of Europe; 7, a river in New Hampshire; 
8 a range of mountains in the United 
States; 9, a city in Prussia; 10, a city in 
Prussia; 11, a city in Belgium; 12, a city in 
Belgium; 13, a consonant. S. B. H. 

HOURGLASS. 


000CUMrtF%rmhMUCOOUCOUCUOW 
00O0%*# 090 


0 0 oo 
00 0 0°00 

The central word reads both ways the 
same, 

Upper word across: 1, Small hand car- 
riages; 2, large; 8, in an address to the Vir- 
gin; 4, , myself; 5, a woman’s name; 6, a fes- 
tival; 7, the price of goods put away. | 

The pte word upand down the same 
means, one returning to life. 
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TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


From Bengal to Vermont. 
Bengal 


HRHRHHE 
HHHHHE 
HHERHE 
. 
HHHRE 
HHHHHRE 
HH KREE 
Vermont. 

1, Bengal; 2, a quick motion of a horse; 3, 
cut off; 4, acted upon by the foot; 5, a city 
of Illinois; 6, belonging to the mouth; 7, a 
precious metal; 8, Vermont. 

SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 


0o0* 00 
0o* 00 
00 * 00 
0o0o* 0 @O 
00* 00 
00* 00 
00%* 00 
0 0o0* 00 
0 0 * 0 0 
Syncopate belonging to the focus, and 


leave a colt. 

Syncopate the name of a distinguished 
man, and leave a color with spots. 

‘yncopate a number, and leave a pro- 
houn. 

Syncopate to put aside, and leave a mov- 
ing body of water. 

Syneopate a tenacious mixture, and leave 
the head, 

Syncopate relating to life,,and leave a 
small bottle. 

Syncopate an acid fruit, and leave a Span- 
ish name, 

Syncopate having listened to, and leavea 
collection of beasts, 


Syncopate an exudation from certain 
trees, and leave part of the harness of a 
horse. 


The syncopated letters arranged in the 
order as above form the title of a universal 
celebration. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 3p. 
DIAMOND IN A DIAMOND. 
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WORD BUILDING. 


A, an, ran, near, anger, danger, grenade, 
regained, endeavoring, meandering. 


8ST. ANDREW’S CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 
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BLANK PUZZLE. 

Overseer, overcoat, overalls, overbearing, 
overgrown, overbalance, overawe, 
whelm, overjoyed, overthrow, overwrought, 
overflow. 


HOURGLASS. 
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KNIGHTS’-MOVE PUZZLE. 


‘“* To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 


Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of Heaven to 


garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 
—KiInG Joun, Act IV. 
Piles, 


USE 
cue,  POND’S 
bruises, EXTRACT, 
Wounds, ee 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, . 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 


Inflammation, 
Hemorrhages, 








For 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE, 





Extract of ‘of BEEF, 


of aRMOUN's W's EXTRAGT in Soups and Sauces. 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


PASTOR’S CLOCK, 
Fer Stu . 








* 59 Carmine St., New York. 

















Moises ( 
DEE anaes 


over- 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” $ 


SPECIAL 


comm with OTIGE re- 


quest, 
‘BEECHAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United 
States be covered witha 


uickly Soluble, 
8 y 


easant Coating, 
completely disguising t 

taste of the Pill without in any 
way impairing its efficacy. 


Pricee 5 cents a Box. 
2. ew Yor! York aw ae a 
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Foon 





W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing lesa than one 
centacup. It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold ty Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mas 





















FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


SUITABLE TO ALL AGES. 


$18.00 to $160.00. 


Special Tricycles tor Small Children, 
$18.00 to $25.00. Instruction hall on the 
premises. Three competent instructors. 
Open day and evening. Lessons private. 
Special instruction for Ladies. 

Send for Christmas Catalogue. Buy 


your bicycle where you can learn to ride. 


GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE CO., 


306 to 310 West 59th St, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


QVOHARD Say 
BOYNTON GO. 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, 


NEW YORE. 
814 LAKE STREET, 


bree ras cg ILL. 








eee WATER 
STEAM 


PERFECT WARM AIR 
HEATERS. “wassaseigve 


Richardson & Boynton Co., Mfrs., 


Nos, 232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORE 





Wo. & LAEE STREET, COHIOAGO. 


HEALTH BETTER i WEALTE.~ 
information of Arti 


Aa state Ave., eeeigt of h St.. N. is Kae as 
BICYCLES 


HERRINGS 
SAFES. 


A Variety of Styles 
FOR PRESENTS. 








HERRING & CO., 


Nes. 251 & 252 BROADWAY,NEW YORK. 





Day 
Collamore & C0. 


Limited, 


Novelties in Porcelain 


IN 


SMALL ARTICLES. 


Jewel Boxes, Pen ‘4 
Holders, Thimbles, Ash 


Receivers, Small Trays, 


i ae 


and a large variety. of other 
pieces suitable for gifts 


and favors. 


Broadway and 2l1st St., 
New York. 





*  BENEDICT’S TIME. * 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 
and Coliar Butuan made, 


tn like swe x 
scomae aqrees the but- 





etn. durable, and 
/ be adjusted with 
perfect ease. No wear or 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 





+ 


171 Broadway, cor. 
ESTABLISHED 1821, 





NEW YORE, 
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GILLESPIES PATENT 


Link Aprow Blanket Muzzle. 


A PRACTICAL INVENTION, 





Ican Eat, Drink and 
Breathe, if 1 can’t get 
at my Blanket. 


EASILY ATTACHED TO HALTER. 


Pat’d Aug. 4,'91. 

















Beyond Comparison. 
The Best Blanket Protector Made. 
It Cannot Absorb Filth. 
It Cleans Itself. 
Follows every movement of the head and 
does its work, 


PRICE, $2. 00. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cc. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 


128 Chambers Street. New Vork. 





“TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





$75 pays all expenses for 23 days trip, N. Y. to Flori- 


da, and return—including 500 miles through the State. 
Boating, Hunting, Fishing, etc. Send stamp for the 
Florida * Homeseeker,” tells it all. 


0. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., N. Y. 


THE THOMAS MEXICAN TOUR, 


leaving January 27th, offers many unique features not 
found in any other excursion over new ground into 
the very heart of the tropics. Supplementary trips to 


Cuba and California, Party is limited, and immedi- 
ate application — be made to 
- THOMAS, D.D., 
__ 1606 W line e sit rect, Philadelphia. 


CUNARD LINE. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 

ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York we, SATURDAY, and alternate 


DNESDAY. 
From Boston every SATURDAY. 
Cabin passage $0) and upward, according to accom- 


modation. Intermediate, $35. Steerage passengers 
soe toand from all parts of Europe at very low 
ates. 


“VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, New York. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 
“ The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 

Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 

Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


For speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track and 
efficient service it has no equal. 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There & no better line on the American ( patent. 
P. 8. EUST General Pass’r & Tic 
. cnlcese Borlington & Quincy R. R.. Chicago. 1 


__ HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. _ 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, 


HOTEL BELMONT. 


The finest Winter Resort in the South. Minera 
Water, Jersey Milk and Cream, Creamery Butter, and 
Tenderloin Steak. Write for the balance. 

JOHN S. MARSHALL, Directer. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


it UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK, 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS, 


‘HOTEL LINCOLN, 

















Mroadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK, 
FAMILY HOTEL, 
EUROPEAN N 


AMERICAN 
WATCHES 


Are the watches to buy, for 
they are the watches that | ; 
give satisfaction to the own- 
ers of them. 

We have the standard 
American makes in various 
sizes and styles of casings, 
among them some very at- 
tractive Ladies’ watches at 
medium prices. 


CHAS. 5. CROSSMAN & C0, 


49 Maiden Lane, New York. 


c= BUY A LAMP .2 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND WEDDING GIFTS 


FOR GOOD LIGHT 
the lamp named **‘ THE 
ROCHESTER” HAS 
NO EQUAL. After see- 
ing all other makes of 
lamps, come to our store 
and we will convince you 
that the “Rochester” IS 
THE BEST. EVERY 
LAMP WARRANT- 
ED.Over one million have 
been sold. We make a few 
plain patterns, and a large 
line of ARTISTIC DE- 
SIGNS in BANQUET, 
PIANO and PARLOR 
LAMPS, Buy from your 
dealer the genuine “ Roch- 
ester” (look for the name on 


the“ lamp), but KE 
NOSU Batirut iy 













Man fds 
by ?t(10 and 12 College Place, 
Three minutes’ walk from Third Avenue L. station 


EDW ARP MIL LER CO» k 
ew York. 


at Brooklyn Bridge, one block from Sixth Avenue L. 
station at Park Place, or Ninth Avenue at Barclay St. 
Out of city buyers can order, with satisfaction guar- 
ante ed, from our catalogue which we mail on appli- 
action, 


Kitchen Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN 

CUTLERY, 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42d St., | ® 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE., AND BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


MOLDS, 

















Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE eo OTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, Dee. 3d, 1891.) 
SUGAR. 








Por 
M ff re $9 10 75 
ile R 13 00 
Short Clear, per bbl B 15 00 
Extra Fine — 9 50 
BE 
— ee, bbl ee eee 9 10 00 
, & eR Te TF 0 11 00 
ince ndia Mess, per bbl....... 16 18 00 
Cut MEATS 
Pickled items EP Bi cascecenovbense ® 


Pickled Shoulde 
Smoked meats, %4 


es Be Bi 
ers pe ib over pickled. 


BUTTER. 
Creamery, BML vcccodascuncestemiecatun 2 @2i 
DD inidunemettéadieedanianne 19 @30 
Dairy, Ts ietttindinnedndeninneienenaiieedl 19 } 
WOU cécensenteccenscententene 16 4 


CHEESE. * 
State Fac tory, full he am Stach pate eauwiats 8 11% 
i... ie 


ana, MEAL, Erc. 
City Mill, per | bbl 





Patent >. . 5 35@ 5 0 
Low - . 3 65@ 4 2 
Ww hey Wheat 3 65@ 5 00 
Minn. nome 3 65@ 5 15 
Rye Flour, pe 5 4 5 60 
Buckwheat F Fone. Ee Wabsagt eceénee 2 215 
Corn Meal, per Dbl.............sccccees 3 15@ 3 60 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
No. i Northern Spring........ $1 0634@$1 087% 
IEG BNO, .cccccannsakatisbeniins 106 @107% 
Ungra’d Spr’gand Wint’rRed. 9 @1 onig 
WI, ka dcntacounsteessdeaces 16 @1 6% 
CorRN: 
No. 2 Mineé.. 62 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
HAY AND STRAW. 


Hay, No. 1, per 100 WMsecsisacetesde $— was— — 
ee alam e oeaatasceto — 0@ — % 
“ Shipy DE Ses Ys i cedestgnasete — a, 
Straw, Rye, per, 100 Re — 1@ — 6 
lp cima SER att = — 0a — 
% Ae Diducndaeedeas — 0@ — 50 
EGGS. 





State and Penn., fresh-laid...... «+ -28}G@29 

Western, fresh-laid.............. «eed @28 

Canadian ..............++ -- 20 G2 
SED <dieiechsimelentihihenss aahincecie WW @20% 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
(DRY-PACKED.) 


Turkey 8, Gtate and Penn., prime 
tern, prime. bescegsese 
Chic kens, Jersey, good 4 EEE. » 
~Liy Pen 
Ses 


este 
out SEMBG. GBIOD, 2.600. cecccccccecece 
eRe Fike ccdpocccccscecde 







































Rooms en vate Baths, 
Dingle rooms for transicat guests with use of Baths, 
P, H. MoCANN, Proprieter, 
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D. & WILSBERGES, 253 3, Becond Giroct, Pails, Ps. 








Sarm and Garden. 

LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE SOUTHERN INTER-STATE 
EXPOSITION. 


BY F. G. 





HECK. 





EVEN the citizens of Raleigh expressed 
surprise when the Southern Interstate 
Exposition was finally located in their city; 
for they, like every one else, had supposed 
that one of the larger Southern towns would 
have been selected by the Southern Immi- 
gration Bureau, the originators of the proj- 
ect. The selection has, however, proved a 
most happy one. 

The weather has been perfect, bright and 
balmy as spring, while flowers in almost 
tropical profusion still bloomed in the open 
air. The accommodations have been ample 
for the large crowds of visitors. The little 
city has been in a frenzy uf hospitality, and 
opened doors and hearts to all comers. 

The Exposition was formally opened Oc- 
tober Ist, in large and commodious build- 
ings a mile from town. Like all expositions 
the world over, it was not ready on the 
opening day; but it has kept steadily im- 
proving until now it stands another of the 
great object lessons that the South, in her 
expositions, has been giving the nation of 
the resources of that terra incognita, the 
Southern part of the United States. 

Those to whom the South means cotton 
and cotton only, to whom the Southern 
States are exclusively the Cotton States, 
whose only hope of existence is the amount 
of that staple they produce, will be surprised 
to see how small a part of the display is 
given to the former king. To those, on the 
other hand, who have watched the growth 
of Southern manufacturing industries 
within the last ten years, there will be 
much to gratify and interest. 

There is, as we have said, little of the raw 
material displayed, but the manufactured 
article is here in large quantity. 

The Southern plaids, that have nearly run 
their Northern competitors out of the mar- 
ket, make substantial draperies of the low 
tones that are now “‘ the thing,” over large 
areas of the building. 

Woolens from Southern factories show a 
higher grade of work, while fine silk hosiery 
gives promise of a still undeveloped indus- 
try. 

But most potent for future wealth is the 
fine display of inexhaustible mineral wealth 
and the beautiful and numerous varieties 
of native woods. Great piles of gold ores 
attract the eye by their glitter, while iron, 
copper, and, in short, almost every variety 
of ore worked by man is here in abundance. 
These features are in common with all the 
States exhibiting. Virginia, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Maryland, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Mississippi and Florida each add 
to these many distinctive features; but, as 
is natural, by far the largest and best dis- 
play is from North Carolina. Here the 


S AR AT “4 Al” w ~———«is00 Tia... .. $4 80 @$5 30 products, industries, etc., are presented by 
common, wives. 365 @475 | Counties, and range in variety from the pal- 
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enough was gotten together to fairly set a 
town on its feet, with the necessary number 
of furnaces, mills, etc., its growth was cer- 
tain and rapid.~ There are some dozen of 
these towns in the States mentioned. One 
of the most notable of these, Buena Vista, 
Va., which has become a city in twenty 
months, has a fine display, that shows a 
more lasting prosperity than went with the 
moving mushroom towns of the far West. 

This town seems to be located at the hap- 
py juncture where coking coals, iron, fire 
clay, glass sand, and red brick clay lay side by 
side, almost making themselvesinto things. 
The accounts of all this in the pamphlets, 
which are bountifully distributed, read as 
fairas a Wanamaker advertisement or the 
neat and persuasive page given to the mer- 
its of Ivory Soap, and were not the product 
of some fourteen factories here in very 
substantial form, one would be inclined to 
think this but a fairy tale of commerce. It is 
however, only what has been on a still larger 
scale in Birmingham, Ala., and will, doubt- 
less, yet be in many new towns whose for- 
tunes are now rather depressed, not for 
want of resources under ground but above. 

The colored people of North Carolina 
have for some years had an annual fair all 
their own, and this they have this year, very 
creditably, expanded to interstate propor- 
tions, six States joining them. Their exhib- 
it,in a large building entirely under their 
control, runs through the whole range of 
art, from oil portraits (and one done in in- 
tense black is something original in this 
line), to embroidered pincushions, and in 
industries from pumpkins to patent plows. 
The most striking exhibits naturally came 
from the industrial schools; but the sub- 
stantial colored farmer, who is becoming a 
feature in Southern life, does not lack rep- 
resentation. The “ down-trodden black” 
has ceased to exist except, perhaps, in some 
political ghost closet, and they will tell you 
toa man that they are as free and as good 
as anybody. They have constantly had a 
fair share in this Exposition, where the per- 
sonnel has been almost wholly Southern. 
And here lies the only approach to failure 
in the whole Exposition. It was gotten up 
by the Southern Immigration Bureau for 
Northern eyes. 

The policy of this Bureau has always been 
to encourage Northern men to settle in the 
South rather than to flood it with foreign 
immigration. Here the open countenance 
of the Irishman is rarely seen and the 
Italian organ man is unknown, while the 
prosperous Northern settler, loudly declar- 
ing that this is the finest climate under the 
sun, is met at every corner. It was to bring 
more of these settlers South, each of whom 
is as good as a sandwich man, as a walking 
advertisement of the country, that the Ex- 
position was planned. But forsome reason, 
they have not come to see it in any large 
numbers. : 

Every Wednesday the trains bring in thou- 
sands from the Carolina towns, and large 
numbers have come from every State 
represented, but few have crossed the 
Mason and Dixon. Southern governors, 
senators, judges and other high officials 
have been frequent visitors, but the North- 
ern capitalists,large or small, have been con- 
spicuously absent. The average of attend- 
ance at the grounds since the opening of the 
Exposition is said to be twelve hundred 
daily, aggregating some sixty thousand 
during the six weeks it has been open. 

It is now nearing its close. 

Itis hoped that the exhibits will be per- 
manently located in Raleigh until the 
Werld’s Fair, and then taken as a whole to 
Chicago. 

Like its predecessors, the Interstate Ex- 
position marks an epoch in Southern prog- 
ress, and like them will be an epoch maker. 

RALEIGH, N. C. 


FARM, STOCK AND GARDEN 
NOTES. 


BY J. W. D. 








THE present fall has been an exceptional 
one for farmers to get along with their 
work, but one has not far to ride in almost 
any direction without seeing the corn stooks 
In the fields all unhusked as yet. Perhaps 
these farmers have been so busily engaged 
in other farm work as that the husking of 
the corn has been necessarily delayed, but 
often it happens that not so good a reason 
4s this exists for this delay. The newspa- 
Pers tell us that in the West whole fields of 
wheat were out to catch the first snow of 
‘ie season, which came the other day. But 
all this is not economic farming. 


--..Mr. Powell, director of the State 
Farmers’ Institutes, has been requested by 
“ecretary Rusk to forward some of his 
‘ples to Scotland, to be exbibited in the 
reat Caledonian Hortioultura) Exhibition. 





This is a high testimony to the excellence 
of Columbia County fruit. Mr. Powell 
wraps all his foreign fruit’ in tissue paper, 
and sends none that has the slightest blem- 
ish. It goes without saying that he gets as 
good prices as the top of the market affords. 
Is there not herein a hint for other fruit 
growers? 


..--Once more let attention be directed to 
the necessity, if such it is on your farm, of 
draining wet places this fall. 1t may be 
already too late, as cold weather is at hand; 
but, if not, let drains be put in wherever 
needed, There is no other way of reclaim- 
ing wet and waste places, and it is simply 
a loss in farm management to allow any 
waste places on the farm. Farmers com- 
plain a good deal about their taxes; but if 
some of these very complainants would 
turn their waste land into productive, the 
saving would pay their taxes, and more 
too. 


....We note that there is a very earnest 
effort being put forth in some sections to 
induce the Postmaster General to give the 
rural districts free delivery of mails; and, 
from his public utterances on the subject, 
it may be inferred that he is in favor of the 
idea. As our readers know, the experiment 
has been_ tried the past summer in several 
of the larger villages, for which experiment 
Congress appropriated $10,000 at its last 
session. The Post Office Department is sat- 
isfied with the results, as there was, on the 
average, a sufficiently increased use of the 
mails to pay the increased cost of the serv- 
ice. The scheme has its decided advantages 
to the farmer; and, on his account, it is to 
be hoped that some definite action will be 
taken this winter by the Department in 
giving the rural districts this desirable 
boon. If the experiment this year has even 
approximated success, how much greater 
would that success be if the country people 
knew that the letters they send would be as 
promptly delivered as are those they re- 
ceive. Thus are they brought into more 
immediate relations with the village cen- 
ters, and the effect on social surroundings 
would be most beneficial. The objection 
that the life of the farmer is an isolated one 
would not have its original force, and the 
influence it would have on keeping the 
young men on the farm is not now easily 
estimated. If it be one cent letter postage 
or free delivery of mails in rural districts, 
let it be the latter, say we. 


....-Not a few farmers make the mistake 
of pasturing their meadow lands in the fall, 
or even from the time the hay is taken off 
as long as the weather will permit. The 
immediate gain which they experience is 
greatly overbalanced by the detriment they 
do the grass land. The grass plant forms a 
thick mat over the ground after the upper 
growth is removed and this becomes a pro- 
tection for the roots through the winter. 
But when cattle and sheep are turned upon 
the fields they crop the plants to the very 
roots, they break and loosen the latter so 
that they become exposed to the alternate 
thawing and freezing of early spring. Then 
the fields ‘‘ winter kill,” as the farther ex- 
presses it, and yet he does not consider the 
effect which late pasturing has on the mead- 
ows. Sheep are close eaters, and should 
never be turned on the meadow lands. 


....There is one industry that farmers 
should seek more than they do to develop, 
and that is the egg industry. We do not 
recommend the ordinary run of farmers to 
become fanciers; they won’t succeed at 
that sort of business, for they will not give 
it the attention that is required. Indeed, 
the producing of eggs for market requires a 
good degree of detail work and attention, 
but not so much as the raising of fine 
poultry for the showroom. But how sadly 
true itis that the fowls are looked upon by 
the average farmer as a sort of “ necessary 
evil,” as sometbing that they must keep on 
the premises to supply the family with the 


Our 
Compound 
Oxygen 
Idea 


is that the air which keeps us alive, will, 
when enriched with more oxygen and 
magnetized, make us more alive—restore 
health and strength. That ourCompound 
Oxygen (not its worthless imitations) 
will do this, we can convince any well per- 
son who is able to. believe other people, or 
any sick person who is able to believe his 








own feelings. Do you need better health? 
Write for our T: , and proof. Sent 
free by DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





eggs they need for table use and an occa- 
sional fowl for the table. Now, this is an 
erroneous view to take of the poultry ques- 
tion. First, one must give the fowls com- 
fortable winter yey they need not ex- 
pect many eggs if they donot. The matter 
of feed is next, but the farm and the kitchen 
afford abundance of “good things’’ for 
poultry which the man who has all his 
Neen n | —— to buy, would rejoice in the 

ving at the slight cost that the farmer 
has to meet. No one is so blessed with the 
necessities of profitable poultry keeping as 
is the farmer, yet with this in his favor,what 
does he do? Let the whole thing, as a 
emp roducer, Y 4 default. Is not this 

rue of nine-tenths of our farmers? 


....Now let ussee what he might do. Well, 
he might make as much money from twenty- 
five hens as from acow. It’s a poor speci- 
men of a hen that with good care can’t re- 
turn a clean profit to her keeper of $1.50 a 
year; many poultrymen get #2 profit, some 
even more than that. How many farmers 
make a clean profit of $30 per cow a year? 
Indeed, how many have a gross income of 
that amount per cow? Oh, of course, some 
do, many do; but a whole lot do not. As 
testimony, farmer reader, to this statement, 
look up your own dairy account for the past 
peat. ow, there is always a good demand 

or fresh cass. Notice, we say fresh eggs. 
It makes the difference in the world 
whether your eggs are fresh or rotten in 
this egg business. But you can have them 
fresh as the freshest, and you can sell them 
for good money. Don’t you know that the 
man who can guarantee to a com- 
mission merchant—or a big hotel, better— 
with fresh , has got a bonanza right 
in_ his pocket, or rather, in his hennery? 
‘*Guaranteed fresh eggs” are wanted, and 
you can get—well, pretty nearly your own 
price for them if you can furnish a customer 
regularly so that he can depend on you for 
them. The ef markets want them, and 
you can ship them by express and make a 
demaud for your goods. jut observe, never 
let one bad egg get in with even a thousand 
ood ones; that’s the secret. Don’t put any 
oubtful ones in either. Mark them when 
gathered, stamp your name on the shipping 
crate, have your own “ brand’”’ if you please, 
and make a reputation for shipping % fine 
article, and you will find more mene; in the 
business than you now dream of. 
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“Samivel,my boy, $' 
They'veaguarrell-@ ¥ 
ed, Yer mother-in- 
Law says there is 
Nothin’ like Van 

‘ouTEN’s Cocoa 
An’ the shepherd 
Sticks to his rum 
And water. 

“There's no need 
To drop him in the 
Water—butt after 
SENIOR. All, Samivel, 


WELLER, <—_ 
The Standard Cocoa of the Worid. 


A Substitute Jor Tea & Coffee, « 
Better for the Nerves & Stomach. 
wyyeyereyy yes yy 





BAP orn 

erfe Pure. 
— 
The most inent European Analysts anil 


Doctors, certify that 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


(a secret of the firm) highly develops the 
digestibility, strength and natural flavor and 
aroma of the cocoa bean. 


t 
#Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 2-23 and 1 Ib.Cans. If 
not obtainabie, enclose 25cts. to either VAN ¢ 
HouTEN & Zoon,106 Reade Street, New York, 
Ih Ave., Chicag 


i> 

Bor 45 0, and @ can, con- 

> taining enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be mailed. ¢ 
ag this publicat 

o Van 


Peper, 2 
A Small 
Quantity of 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 
Added to any Soup, 


Sauce or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest and best Beef Tea. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000. Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE OM REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 
For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
G. P.& T. A. G. N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information C ning |, add 
W. W. BRADEN, 


Land Commigsioner, St. Paul, Minn, 
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A Mahogany Finich. 
PERINITE == 
: . .* + md durability. The only 
perfect finish. Common pine made more beautiful 
than Mahogany. Sample board and circular free, 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York City, 





Cherry Pectoral 
CURES 


COLDS COUGHS 
AND ALL 


THROAT AND 
LUNG DISEASES 


Prompt to act | 
SURE TO CURE 








AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


To sell our choice Nursery Stock. We give best of i 
erence as tO quality of stock grown by us. We give | 
eral salary to competent men, Apply now, with ref- 
erence, to 
WILEY & CoO., 
Cayuga, N. Y. 


Mention this paper. 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 





combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints ané Indigestion. 
When taken rather werm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 





DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE 
LUNGS, 


THE BEST 


COUGH MEDICINE 


AND 


CONSUMPTION REMEDY 


IN THE WORLD. 





AU Druggists Sell it. 
Prices 25c., 50c., and $1.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 








$0.30 | Two Years, $5. 


One Month 06 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, Fon 


e Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10. 
In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
es Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

8 RIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions. in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

M . Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents tn London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to ribe for other 
popes or magazines in ction with THE 
NDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
~~ List. 

ecan supply Files or Bindersfor THE 
INDEPENDENT. —— of holding 26 num- 
or 


A G RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 
861 Broadway, New York City, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highe«( vf } 
all in leavening strength.—Latest U. 8. Goyer it- 
ment Food Report. 


STEINWAY | 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


oUS « 
~ CHOCOLE® 
gf GREATES ST INVENTION 








SouING Po EVERY Famity. Shou. D ae iv 
Taousel] TOWogacD ayo’ 1D TIN CANS 


—— ~ STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &SON 


“PHILADELPINA PA. 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
: 27 Sedhucy &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


ERING 
NOS 


\—— 1780 


*HICK 


HAVE om Pu HIGHEST 
AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


CROSS FOR 


OF THE 
LEGION 
OF 


HONOR 
AND 


GRAND 
GOLD 
MEDAL TORENT. 


Pronounced by Eminent Artists 


“THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE!” 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


NEW YORE. | BOSTON 


alld Silver. 


_ Now in stock, an unusually 
attractive assortment of Fish 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of 
our own manufacture. 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
Union Square, New York. 


“WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 


Largest Manufacturers. 


CASH 


EASY 


PAYMENTS 


AND 





BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 
23d Street, under Sth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


Branch; 347 Fulten Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Catalogue. 


EXCELLENCE! | 
ECONOMY!!! 


These two words combined represent our 
stock of fine clothing for MEN and BOYS to- 
day as they have for forty years. 


DEVLIN & CO, 


UNION SQUARE, 
Boys’ and Children's Suits, Reefers, Overcoats, Hats, Caps, Ete. 


STOCK ENTIRELY Perrin Me PRICES MODERATE, 


ESTERBROOK 2s! <= 


SeabEh wea 7A ALL FOOLS MAY 


not be dead, but we never hear of ’em in our business—the 
“HARTMAN FLEXIBLE” 








wise men all buy of us, at least % - cent. of them, as that 
1 Ly proportion of the world’s t , we supply with “ Hart- 
” Mats yearly. A half million mats represent our output. 


HARTMAN MFG. 00., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. | 


hes: 102 Chambers *. New Wests SS State St., 
51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga 


cnteag 
(Catalogue and ur Mats roe brasstag attached stamped “‘Hartman.”’ 











Also 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Randel,Baremore & Billings, 
IMPORTERS AND DIAMONDS 
CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 

FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 

IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 
5s Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


—— Goop NEWS TO 


We are now exhibiting New 
WALL, Designs of our own manufac- 
Pp PERS go and the BEST examples 
A EUROPEAN MAKERS, 
In RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. which have never been equal- 
Silk and other fabrics sod in beaweyor design, teat 
for interior We invite an bispaction. 
t t ished f : 
D . C O R A T I O N tire vnc 7 morccatc ga vie 
MANU ractvhann. =ey be a AND eipontens 
WALL PAPERS, 
the only manufacturers in the United States of 
THE GREAT SANITARY 
Wall COVEN 
Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 
Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 
‘Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St., 
EP andl mene 
Chas. D. Fredricks, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
No. 770 BROADWAY 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S), 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 





UsE 
Brummell’s Celebrated 
Cough Drops. 
The Genuine have A. H. B. on each drop. 


Keep a box of them in your house. Sold 
everywhere. 
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Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 
8. C. SMALL 


& Co., 
Boston.Mass 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


‘ 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANU. FACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Ly. B-, Gorden 


“same Street urbe.” yard 








WOOD TYPE 





The Old Reliable, 


PIANOS. 
(Establihed 1837.) ; 
Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., With 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 4 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. . 
tion, and by a careful eration digest the fine 
tas o wanr-eepeeed SS - Ee. has our 
bills. its 


fla 
which may save us many heavy octors’ 
by thi of such articles of diet that a con. 
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zondon. 


MANTELS, 
}| TILES, OPEN FIREPLACES. 
HOUSEHOLD ART NOVELTIES, 














Union i Se Broadway 


Qaly rey in our line havin 
Buy of the maker. Establish 
No old stock. Ev eseminies made satisf: 


EXERCISE AT HOME 


The Standard Chest-Weight. 
For BRAIN WORKERS ANB SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 


Used in all Gymnasiums. Corrects 


pant “Ri to "bi. "Handsome tn 
Manual sh al showing by af by 31 Ai Inustrations 


ay NARRAGANSETT oT MOH, 
Co., 44 Sprague St.. Providence R.I, 


SYPHER & CO., 


246 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 28th Street, 

Are now offering the largest and finest stock of Fur- 
niture of the best Old French, Italian and English 
periods, together with choice pieces of Old Silver, 
Tapestries, Bric-A-Brac, etc., etc. Persons contem- 
plating furnishing should visit their Establishment 
before before purché hasing. 


Rover Bicycles. 
LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Rigidity and Beauty. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
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Wii ee Balm 


Reliable Dealing. 
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SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 4 
neapolis, Council! Bluffs, Omaha, 
Chey » D » and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago, Council Biuffs; — 
Omaha, Denver, and Portiand. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min= — 
— Council Bluffs, — 
Omaha, Sioux Denver 
Portland: and Gan'Peamsiosee a 


SUPERB DINING CARS. © 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


> & North-Western Ry. 
ot Age Cacao 
2.5 a, 4 HEU, 
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‘ 8 Spruce Street, 25 Cents a Bettle by all Druggists, 
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